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PREFACE. 


ANCIENT history like some trailing vision of beauty on sea 

or land will fade in the distance like the morning twi- 
light before the rising orb of day, unless the student’s obser- 
vations be constant and aggressive. In compiling WAYMARKS 
IN SacrepD History we lay no claim to originality in every par- 
ticular. We have quoted quite extensively from the best 
authors at our command and bave always endeavored to give 
the proper credit. 

The Author is especially grateful to the three hundred 
advanced subscribers who have made the book a financial suc- 
cess, and pray that the divine blessing may ever rest upon 
them. 

I. 8S. RICHMOND. 
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EARLY LIFE OF AUGUSTUS. 


Hear me grave Fathers: Noble Tribunes stay, 
For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars whilst you securely slept, 
For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrels shed, 
For all the frosty nights that I have watched, 
And for the bitter tears which now you see, 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks. 
— Shakespeare. 


ff, ~ZIBBON the great historian, in his famous “ Decline and 
& Fall of the Roman Empire” says, “It was reserved for 
~  Augutus to relinquish the ambitious design of sub- 
duing the whole earth and to introduce a spirit of moderation 
into the public councils.” Czsar Octavius Augustus was 
born Sept. 23, B. C. 63. He was the son of Caius Octavius of 
Veletrea in the Volsci, and Atai, a niece of Julius Cwsar. 
The Octavian family is handed down in history as wealthy 
and honorable, although Gibbon remarks that the obscure 
name of Octavanus he derived from a mean family in the 
little town of Aricia. To this assertion Milman in his foot 
notes stoutly objects. Octavius was not of an obscure family, 
but of a considerable one of the equestrian order. His father 
Caius Octavius who was possessed of great property had been 
praetor governor of Macedonia, adorned with the title Im pera- 
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tor and was on the point of becoming Consul when he died. 
His death occurred very suddenly, when Augustus was only 
four years old. Czsar the dictator, says the Brittanica, 
having no son of his own, took an interest in this youth, 
caused him to be enrolled among the patricians and bred him 
with a view to the highest honors of the republic. He was 
educated in Rome under the immediate supervision of his 
mother and step-father Philippius. At the age of twelve © 
years he publicly distinguished himself in a well prepared 
oration at his grandmother’s funeral. Four years later he 
received the Toga, an outer garment of distinction. In his 
eighteenth year, Augustus was chosen master of the horse, 
another important position of honor and was sent to the Apollo- 
nian camp in Illyrieum to finish his military education. 
While here, B. C. 44, in his nineteenth year, he heard of 
Julius Cvesar’s assassination and refusing military escort, 
crossed alone into Italy and found that the deceased Einperor 
had already named him as his successor. Thesecond Triumvi- 
rate was then formed consisting of Lepidus, Mark Antony and 
Octavius. The territory was divided as follows: Octavius or 
Octavanus (Augustus) was to reign in the west; Antony in the 
east and Lepidus in Africa. In the division of territory among 
themselves it was agreed that their respective enemies should 
be destroyed, although such might be personal friends to some 
one of the three. A fearful proscription was resolved upon, 
such as had marked, says Myers, the coming to power of 
Sulla. Lepidus gave up his own brother Paulus and with his 
own hand put him to death. Mark Antony permitted the 
proscription of his uncle Lucius, and Augustus, to his eternal 
infamy, sacrificed the great Cicero. It is recorded that three 
hundred senators and two thousand Roman knights beside a 
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great number of loyal citizens were included in what has been 
called the bloody Triumvirate. Indeed the Triumvirate, says 
Plutarch, was by no means scrupulous about the manner in 
which it procured their wealth. They seized and sold the 
estates of those who had been proscribed, and by false accusa- 
tions defrauded their widows and orphans. They burdened 
the people with unsupportable taxations. Being informed of 
large sums of money, the property both of strangers and citizens, 
that was deposited in the hands of the Vestals, they took them 
away by violence. After the removal of Lepidus who 
was immensely rich, but, nevertheless, weak and con- 
temptible to all parties, the kingdom was divided between 
Octavius and Mark Antony. Cicero (Marcus Tullius) who fell 
in the proscription of this Triumvirate was Rome’s greatest 
statesman and most gifted orator. He was born at Apinium, 
fifty miles southeast of Rcme, in the Volscian province, on 
the third of January 106 B.C. His lineage can be traced to 
an equestrian family of high distinction in their own native 
district. His father was a man of refinement and his greatest 
ambition seems to have been that his son might attain an 
honorable distinction in the affairs of the state. Early in life 
Cicevo was sent to Rome to be instructed by the renowned 
orator Crassus. He commenced public life when only sixteen 
years of age having completed a full course in oratory. The Brit- 
tanica says, “as an orator, statesman and a man of letters, 
Marcus became the most consummate specimen of Roman 
character under the influence of Hellenic culture.” He had 
also for a teacher the Greek poet, Archais, who resided at Rome 
and under whose instructions he studied the poets and made 
compositions in Latin. At the same time Cicero successfully 
studied philosophy under the instructions of three different 
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teachers in the great Epicurean and Stoic Academies. When 
the social war started he served in the campaign with Sulla 
and in the year 76 B. C. was elected to the office of Quaestor 
and appointed by the government to Sicily where, it is said, 
he gave universal satisfaction. Cicero afterwards successfully 
prosecuted and caused to be impeached the notorious Verres 
of Sicily, against whom he hurled six powerful arguments. 
This splendid effort raised him above Hortensius and elevated 
him to the Consulship, the summit of hisambition. Cato and 
Catulus were unanimous in pronouncing him “ The Father of 
his Country.” In the year 56 B. C. Cicero was publicly 
charged with the destruction of certain conspirators without 
giving them a proper trial and was compelled to retire to 
Thessalonica followed by an edict of banishment. The edict 
however lasted for only sixteen months when he was recalled 
with great enthusiasm. After Pompey’s defeat at Pharsalia 
Cicero became a warm friend of Julius Cesar but he nee 
liked Mark Antony. His celebrated phillipics were terrrible 
accusations, hurled with indignity against Antony. ‘ Nobler 
eloquence,” says Dr. Lord, “was never uttered and wasted, than 
that with which Cicero pursued, in passionate vengeance, the 
most powerful and most unscrupulous man in the Roman 
empire.” When the terrible proscription was issued from the 
second Triumvirate, Cicero’s friends urged him to leave the 
country. He steadily refused, however, saying, “let me die 
in my native country which I have so often saved.” He was 
finally fleeing from his Formian villa to the coast when over- 
taken by the executioners. “ With courageous coolness,” says a 
writer, “he put his head out of the litter and told his murderers 
to strike.’ The head of the great orator was taken to Rome 
and set up in front ofthe rostrum. It is said that Fulvia, the 
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wife of Antony pierced, with a gold bodkin, the tongue, in re- 
venge for the phillipics it had proclaimed against her husband. 
The right hand also that had written the fearful denunciations 
was nailed to the platform. It is asserted that Augustus in 
after life said of the great statesman, to whose death as a 
Triumvir he had consented, “‘ he was a good citizen, and loved 
his country.” Dr. Lord says of him, “How many Romans or 
Greeks are better than he? How few have rendered such ex- 
alted services? And even if he had not perpetuated a fault- 
less character, he has yet bequeathed a noble example, and 
more, has transmitted a legacy in the richness of which we 
forget the faults of the testator—a legacy of imperishable 
thought, clothed in the language of imperishable art—a 
legacy so valuable that it is the treasured inheritance of all 
civilized nations, and which no nation can afford to lose.” 
Cicero was sixty-three years of age at the time of his assassina- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE MAGI. 


Three wise men out of the East were they, 

And they traveled by night and they slept by day; 

For their guide was a beautiful, wonderful star. 
—Longfellow. 


) ‘ } HE Magi were undoubtedly astrologers, or star-gazers, 
YAS from the far East. They originally constituted a 

powerful priesthood among the Medes, Persians and 
Babylonians, who lived in the vicinity of the ‘Tigris or Eu- 
phrates. They reached the zenith of their history after the 
Medes and Persians were united as one nation. In Arcadia, 
according to the Library of Universal Knowledge, the lan- 
guage of the early Scythians, or Turanian inhabitants of 
Babylonia and Media, Imga signifies august or reverend, and 
was the title of their priestly caste. Herodotus I, 101, says the 
Magi originally constituted one of the six tribes composing 
the Median nation. During the several reign of prosperity 
among the Medes, Persians and Babylonians, the Magi were 
consulted in regard to all important affairs connected with 
the government. We meet the title in sacred history in 
the Chaldean officials, whom Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, sent to Jerusalem (Jer. 29, 3). During the Medo- 
Persian sway the Magi College was established, consisting of 
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disciples, masters and complete masters. Porphry, it is stated, 
declares that the learned men who were engaged among the 
Persians were called Magi. Suidas calls them the true lovers 
of wisdom and the servants of God. A knowledge of the 
Magi science was also a qualification evidently essential for 
occupying either the Median or Persian throne. In Esther 1, 
13, the cabinet or great council of Ahasuerus was composed of 
wise men, or the Magi. We are informed by Herodotus that 
when Cambyses wanted to marry his sister, he inquired of the 
priests (Magi) if the laws permitted such aunion. The priests 
answered that they found no law permitting a brother to wed 
his sister, but had discovered a law which permitted the king 
of Persia to do as he pleased. Concerning the performance 
of religious rites, the Magi alone understood the ceremonies 
and devout incantations that would secure the favor of Ormazd. 
Through them his will was made known to mankind, and, 
according to Herodotus I, 182, it was unlawful for an ancient 
Persian to even offer a sacrifice unless a Magi was present. 
The day was usually ushered in with the chanting of hymns 
appropriate to the deity the day represented. After this came 
the daily sacrifices, not indiscriminately offered, but accord- 
ing to a prescribed rule. The sacred usages of the Magi not 
only extended to the worship of the god, but also entered the 
private life of every true disciple of Ormazd. Divination was 
practiced among the Magi 


I. By evoking the dead. 


II. By cups and dishes. The divining by cupsis referred 
to as early as Gen. 44,5. Divination by cups, says J. F. B., 
to ascertain the course of futurity, was one of the prevalent 
superstitions of ancient Egypt, as it is of Eastern countries yet. 
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Ill. By means of water. In the book of Daniel we find 
the Magi largely associated with the affairs of the govern- 
ment. The Hebrew prophet became intimately connected 
with this priestly caste, and we are reliably informed that his 
writings became a part of their literature. Daniel, who was 
of the captivity of Judah and of the lineage of the Judean 
kings, was born either at Upper Bethhoran, in the province of 
Ephraim, or at Jerusalem. He was taken captive to Babylon 
at the age of twelve or sixteen years, in company with Han- 
aniah, Misheal and Azariah. Plato says that fourteen years 
was the age when Persians placed a boy under royal instruc- 
tions, and Xenophon says at seventeen they entered the king’s 
service. Daniel was a man of great learning, and was a 
prophet of far-reaching vision. He lived through the entire 
seventy years of the captivity: during the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, forty-three years; of the three Chaldean succes- 
sors, two and one-half and three fourths years; of Belshazzar, 
Darius and Cyrus (P. N.). Daniel beheld his last vision in 
the third year of Cyrus, B. C.534. He lived to be over eighty- 
five years of age. In the second chapter of Daniel and second 
verse, Nebuchadnezzar calis upon the magicians, the astrolo- 
gers and the Chaldeans to interpret the troublesome dream. 
These magicians are said to have worn a peculiar costume, 
like that seen on the idols and deified men in the Assyrian 
sculptures. 


In the New Testament history, the Magi caste is repre- 
sented in Simon Magus (Acts 8, 9) and Bar-jesus, called also 
Elymas, who is supposed to be the same as Magus (Acts 13, 6, 8). 
The Magi also read the stars and predicted future events. In 
remote ages, when a child was born, the position of certain 
stars was regarded as an indication of its future success or 
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failure in life. Suetonius, as quoted by Dr. Geikie in Pelou- 
bet’s Notes, says: “At the death of Cesar a hairy star shone 
continuously for seven days, rising about the seventh hour.” 
Josephus says that for the space of a year before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a star in the shape of a sword hung over 
the city. The wise men from the East who came to Jerusa- 
lem with the inquiry “Where is he that is born king of the 
Jews, for we have seen his star in the East and are come to 
worship him?” were members of the Magi caste. Aecording 
to the opinion of many learned men in the early ages of 
Christianity, the Magi who presented offerings to the infant 
Christ (Mat. 2, 1) came from southern Arabia; for gold, frank. 
incense and myrrh were evidently to be found there. 


The Magian system of belief was embraced and advocated 
by the most advanced philosophers and great men of the 
eastern countries about the time the wise men came to Jeru- 
salem. Pious men also lived, who in all probability had 
searched the prophecies, and at certain times were favored 
with divine manifestations. These pious men were monothe- 
istic in their belief, and were in some way identified with the 
ancient Hebrew church, which had‘ never become entirely 
extinct among the heathens. The word “east,” in Mat. 2, 1, is 
generally understood to mean either Chaldea, Persia, or possi- 
bly Parthia or Arabia. According to Upham’s “ Wise Men of 
the East,” the word “east” should be translated “ far east,” indi- 
cating the long distance the Magi traveled. The star was 
miraculous, for it was accurate in locating the place where 
the infant Redeemer was to be found with his mother. 


An old tradition, preserved by Bede, points to the wise 
men as three kings from the far east. Melchoir was a vener- 
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able old man with flowing white hair, and gave the gale to: 
represent the kingly office of Christ. Caspar was a young 
man with a ruddy complexion and exceedingly fair, and 
offered the frankincense, representing the divinity of Christ, 
while Balthasar was a powerful man with a sweeping beard, 
and he brought the myrrh, prefiguring the death and burial 
' of the world’s Redeemer. 








GHAP TER UT, 


THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM. 


Their banners stream like tattered sail, 
That flings its fragments to the gale, 
And broken arms and disaray, 


Marked the full havoc of that day. 
—WScott. 


ae terrrible struggle for the balance of power, between 
AS the two great rivals Octavius and Antony, culminated 
“mina terrific sea-fight at Actium on the west coast of 
Greece, at the entrance to the gulf of Arta, on the second day 
of September B. C. 31. In this struggle the east and west 
were almost equally divided in their allegience to the several 
Triumvirs. Antony made an alliance with Cleopatra, the 
beautiful and fascinating queen of Egypt and the last represen- 
tative of the Ptolomies, a distinguished dynasty of Egyptian 
rulers. Cleopatra was the name of a branch of this family. 
The one named here was the daughter of Ptolomy Auletus. 
She was born 69 B. C. and along with her brother Dionysius 
was heir to the throne of Egypt. Cleopatra was seventeen at 
the time of her father’s death and according to the custom of 
the age in which she lived was to become the wife her brother. 
Her right to the throne however being opposed, says the 
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Encyclopedia, Julius Cesar came to Alexandria B. C. 48 to 
interfere in the quarrel; and in the Alexandrian war, Ptolomy 
Dionysius fell and Cleopatra who was now married to her 
younger brother Ptolomy, a boy of eleven years was established 
upon the throne of Egypt. The great Roman soldier and em- 
peror was completely captivated by the charming beauty of the 
Egyptian princess. After having poisoned her husband Cleo- 
patra accompanied Cesar back to Rome and there lived in the 
highest style. Her images, itis said, were placed in the temple 
of Venus and she was everywhere received with ovations of 
the grandest magnificence. When Julius Cesar was struck 
-down by the hand of the assassin, Cleopatra returned to 
Egypt and remained undisturbed until after the battle of 
Philippi, when she was summoned to meet Antony at Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, to answer to the charge of assisting the enemy. The 
crafty queen at once consented, relying, says Myers, upon the 
power of her charms to appease the anger of the Triumyir. 
She ascended the Cydnus in a gilded barge, with oars of silver 
and sails of purple silk. Beneath awnings, adorned with the 
most costly jewels of the far east, reclined the beautiful queen, 
28 years of age, so attired as to represent Venus rising from 
the sea. Antony was completely fascinated, as had been the 
great Ceesar before him, by the dazzling beauty of the “Serpent 
of the Nile” and henceforth became her lover and slave. 
After divorcing his first wife Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
Antony followed Cleopatra back to Egypt where they lived in 
the most profuse and sensual luxury. They even went so far 
as to personate the Egyptian divinities giving out that they 
were Osiris and Isis. It was well understood in Rome that 
Antony intended removing the capitol to Alexandria and that 
Ceesarian would be named as his successor. This supposition 
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led the Romans to regard him with contempt and assume an 
attitude of hostility. Gigantic preparations were made for the 
coming contest, that was to forever decide the future destiny 
of the Roman kingdom. The forces of Antony consisted of 
one hundred thousand infantry, twelve thousand cavalry and 
two hundred and twenty ships of war. Augustus had eighty 
‘thousand infantry, twelve thousand cavalry and two hundred 
and sixty ships of war. Antony’s ships are said to have been 
stronger and better prepared for hurling missiles of war, 
while those belonging to the other side were much swifter. 
The flight of Cleopatra with her sixty galleys turned the tide 
of battle in favor of Augustus. Antony in his mad frenzy, as 
one has said, flung away half a kingdom and followed her. 
The defeated army, after waiting seven days for the return of 
their commander, surrendered to Augustus. Rather than 
grace the triumph of Cesar at Rome both Antony and Cleo- 
patra ended their dissolute lives by sucide. The battle of 
Actium terminates the Republic and dates the beginning of 
the empire, although some writers think that Augustus was 
not formerly invested with supreme power until B. C. 27, and 
therefore the commencement of the empire must date from that 
time. After annexing Egypt, Augustus returned in triumph 
to Rome and was acknowledged sole ruler of the Roman people. 
On the homeward journey he was exceedingly liberal in dis- 
tributing among the soldiers and citizens the vast wealth 
secured in the Egyptian campaign. He also outlined a very 
moderate policy, seeking in every way possible to bring 
about universal peace and prosperity. The great war gate 
Janus was closed for only three times in seven hundred years. 
The first by Numa himself—again at the close of the first Punic 
war and the third time under Augustus. With the closing of 
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the war gate peace was proclaimed throughout the empire 
and Jesus Christ, the king of peace was born into the world— 
the author of the new and imperishable life. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained by hostile blood; 


The trumpet spake not to the armed throng. 
: — Milton. 


One 059 


oy RESUS CHRIST came into the world, says the learned 
py Dr. Schaff, under Augustus Cesar, at least four years. 

before the Dionysian era, for the year of Herod’s death 
was 750—not 754—after the founding of Rome. The common 
reckoning has been called the Vulgar Era, and was the mis- 
take of Dionysius Exiguus, the Scythian monk, surnamed the 
Less. He is said to have published his Calculations about 
526 A. D., and dates the birth of Christ in the 195th Olym- 
piad, under the Roman consulate of Caius Ceesar and Lucius 
Paulus. Another writer in The Biblical Reason Why, says, 
according to the Common System, the beginning of our era 
answers to the seven hundred and seventy-sixth year of the 
Olympiads, the seven hundred and fifty-second from the 
foundation of Rome, and to the seven hundred and forty-sev- 
enth of the era of Nabonasser, King of Babylon. This last is 
famous among astronomers, on account of the great use which 
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Ptolomy, antong others, made of it. It commenced on the 
26th of February. But if we would compare it with the 
Christian era, we must remember that its years consisted of 
only three hundred and sixty-five days. Since the time of 
Dionysius, the history of the world has been computed accord- 
ing to his standard. : 


THE PEERLESS MESSAGE. 


Out on the Judean hills, away from the busy scenes of 
every day life, lowly shepherds are watching their flocks as 
the still night wanes away. The ancient seers, to whom the 
message is to come, are no doubt gazing into the immeasur- 
able stillness of Heaven’s deep blue, as if trying to reach to 
the Throne itself. Suddenly the heavens are rifted, and a 
radiant being floats out on the night air; “and the angel of 
the Lord came upon them and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them, and they were sore afraid.” The angel’s 
message is explicit: “I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
“One voice,” says Dr. McLarian, “as was fitting, brought the 
message. A multitude, as was fitting broke into triumphal 
praise.” The mysterious coming and going of supernatural 
beings is wonderfully suggested by the language of the Evan- 
gelist: “Suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly Host.” Their coming was not visible. But one 
moment the angel stood alone, and the next he was surrounded 
by a radiant crowd, standing where empty air filled only with 
that strange light had been. As the solo voice gave the true 
account, so the multitudinous song chants its blessed conse- 
quences. 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF CHRIST. 


Christ was born at Bethlehem, as was predicted by the 
prophet Micah (5, 9) about seven hundred and fifty-nine years 
B.C. The same prophecy is alluded to in the New Testament 
History in the following quotations, John 7,42, Matt. 2, 6, 
Luke 2, 4. Bethlehem is renowned in the Old Testament as 
the birthplace of king David, and for the scenes mentioned in 
the book of Ruth. Here, when a youth, the great warrior 
and sweet singer of Israel watched his father’s flocks and 
somewhere near at hand Samuel, the prophet and seer, an- 
nointed him to be king over Israel. The well, also, distin- 
guished as the one for which David longed and from which 
three of his most valiant men procured for him a supply of 
pure water at the great risk of their lives stands near the gate, 
2. Sam. 2,3. Bethlehem is also called the city of David, and 
is one of the oldest cities of Palestine. The name is declared 
to signify “House of Bread,” and was called that because of 
the fertility of the surrounding fields. The earliest name was 
Ephrath. (Gen. 35, 16, 19.) It is also called Bethlehem 
_ Judah to distinguish it from Bethlehem in Zebulon (Josh. 19, 
15, Judg. 12,10). To the northeast of the village is a deep 
valley which tradition points out as the place where the an- 
gels announced the birth of Christ to the shepherds (Luke 28). 
After the settlement of the tribes in. Canaan, Bethlehem flour- 
ished under the new name of Bethlehem Judah (Judg. 17, 7). 
When Jerome of the fourth century fled from persecution, he 
found protection in Bethlehem. Amidst the solitudes of this 
peaceful retreat the great writer produced the Vulgate or 
Latin Bible—the crowning effort of his life. 
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The mother of Christ was the virgin Mary. When the 
fullness of time was come, says the apostle Paul, God sent 
forth His son made of a woman made under the law (Gal. 4, 
4). The prophet Isa. (7,14) seven hundred and forty-two years 
before the birth of Christ said—‘ Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel. The 
same prophecy is referred to by the writers, Matt. 1, 21, Luke 
1, 27,34. The reputed father of Christ was Joseph, who be- 
came the husband of Mary. Both Joseph and Mary were of 
the lineage of David, of whose line it was declared the Messiah 
should be (2. Sam. 7, 12, 16; Isa. 11, 1; Luke 1, 69; Acts 2, 28). 
Joseph was a carpenter by trade and Jestis was brought up as 
a carpenter’s son (Matt. 15, 55, Mark. 6, 3). An old tradition 
represents Joseph as a rough soldier by the name of Phenedi- 
ra. Another legend names him Pandira. A Christian tra- 
dition of some weight by Epiphanius says, Joseph was an old 
man, venerable under the weight of eighty years, and the 
father of four sons and two daughters. Theaphylact on Matt. 
18, 55, says that Jesus Christ had brothers and sisters, all 
children of Joseph, whom he had by his sister-in-law, the 
' wife of his brother Cleophas, who having died without issue 
Joseph was obliged by law to marry his widow (Kitto). The 
divine father of Christ was Jehovah, through the Holy Ghost. 
(Matt. 1, 18). In Jesus Christ is therefore represented the divine 
and human (2. Cor. 5, 19). In his human nature, says Dr. 
Schaff, he is the ripe fruit of the religious growth of humanity 
with an earthly ancestry, which St. Matthew traces to Abra- 
ham, the patriarch of the Jews, and St. Luke (the Evangelist) 
of the gentiles, to Adam, the father of all. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


The act of sin is one of separation. The Bible presents 
the sad condition and deplorable circumstances of mankind 
while aliens to the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise, having no hope and without 
God in the world (Eph. 2, 12), the line of argumentation being 
evidently that of showing, from the standpoint of an infinite 
intelligence, the unmeasurable gulf existing between the glory 
of God, 7. e. the glory of God designed for mankind and the 
actual condition or state in which mankind through sin, fall- 
ing short of that glory, exists. Thus displaying his inability 
to bridge this chasm, it brings the great and glad tidings of 
infinite love across this gulf, and shows the only way from 
condemnation and death to justification and eternal life. One 
of St. Paul’s most important doctrines, advanced and support- 
ed by logical arguments, is the atonement through Jesus. 
While many persons consider atone, redeem, ransom, and 
propitiate as synonymous terms, I do not. My purpose is to 
notice a distinction: To redeem is to recover; ransom is to 
pay for; and pardon is to remit. This word, borrowed, as it 
is in its essential signification from a pardon under the an- 
cient Roman civil law, wherein a person pardoned was 
remittec, or rather, made a new person in sight of the law, 
approaches more closely than any other word to the significa- 
tion of atone. To atone then, is to offer a satisfaction for a 
violated law by an equivalent expiation, whereby an individ- 
ual at variance is reconciled. Human nature, in its pristine 
existence, is at least a presumptive reason for an atonement. 
Prominent among the powers and properties of human nature 
is the principle of free moral agency. I claim for mankind, 
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as a principle of his being, as an essential ingredient of his 
organism, as a part of the signet of divinity with which he 
was enstamped in the morning dawn of Creation, and without 
which he would cease to be an intelligent being or have the 
power of mental and moral volition, the power to discern, to 
comprehend, to reason, to choose. But since man is finite and 
in possession of the principle of free moral agency, we can 
readily see that if his choice should be to violate a law of God, 
that law being infinite, the effect of such a violation would 
necessarily be infinite, and the limited powers of mankind 
essentially and eternally preclude the possibility of his repair- 
ing the injury done or rendering satisfaction for the unlimited 
effects flowing therefrom. Mankind, therefore, isin possession 
of the power of choice. He can wreck, but not repair; he can 
destroy, but cannot rescue. Another principle of human na- 
ture is the capacity for emotions of joy and sorrow, of pleasure 
and of woe. These principles are co-existent with his being. 
Now, since divine justice, or, if I may more plainly express 
the same idea, at least to my own mind the universal and 
eternal law of compensation, requires that for the vindication 
of law punishment must follow, the universal and eternal 
rule of compensation demands and exacts a penalty for every 
infraction of law, moral as well as natural, spiritual 
as well as physical; and since punishment is the 
infliction of pain and the resultant effect or consequence 
is a condition of woe, I argue that if it should so 
occur that man should violate the law, punishment would 
follow; and if as the rule of compensation requires, the pun- 
ishment would be graded according to the offense—for Jeho- 
vah’s law is infinite—the infraction thereof must be an infinite 
offense and unlimited in the effects. The punishment for 
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such an infraction of the divine law must of necessity be also 
infinite. But all human sorrow cannot, we readily perceive, 
satisfy for an infinite injury; and the necessity for an atone- 
ment, entirely beyond the range of mankind, follows as a self- 
evident fact. Again, the necessity for an atonement-is evident 
from the fact that man is sinfully controlled. Let us ascer- 
tain first whether a divine law has been transgressed, and 
whether or not man is the culprit. The best judge to decide 
the matter is Jehovah, and the most available place is his in- 
spired word. Therein we find the plain, emphatic witness of 
the eternal One: “For that all sinned.” (Rom 5, 12.) Again, 
what has the world for six thousand years done except through 
Christ. It is not claimed that all the mighty minds of pagan- 
ism were inferior to the proudest and noblest of the mental 
giants of modern times, but we do assert, in viewing thé ever 
unfolding history of the world, that in the finer and higher 
attributes of humanity: that in a deeper, grander conception 
of and concession to the rights and duties of mankind and the 
elevation of the same to a more noble and godlike plane of 
enjoyment and usefulness, Christianity had its beginning. 
We need an atonement that will save all and leave the men- 
tal powers inviolate. It must be free and impartial; it must 
be simple in its conditions, immediate in its efficacy, radical 
in its work and eternal in its duration. The atonement of 
Christ is radical, and the battlefield of Golgotha is the evi- 
dence thereof. It isin Jesus, and that in itself is sufficient. 
That pays the whole debt, saves the sinner wholly. Only 
come to it. Only receive it. It is obtained through faith and 
this brings it within reach of all. The apostle says (Rom. 10, 
9) “ Because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised him 
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from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” Finally, this atonement 
is by the blood of Jesus. It is thus free and impartial; the 
Jew and the Gentile, the bond and the free—all can take shel- 
ter under the blessed wings; it saves and saves to all eternity. 
- Ag Christ is raised to an eternal existence, so His blood accom- 
plishes a work as eternal as Himself. Now is the acvepted 
time: now is the day of salvation. To-day the gospel comes 
to all and offers a new, a higher, a holier existence in life, and 
an endless reign as kings and priests in the life beyond, 
simply and only through the atonement of Jesus. 


THE HIGHER: LIFE: 

The higher or spiritual life is the gift of God. A great 
writer has said: “There is a life, so high and pure and rich, 
that it cannot be attained by the cultivation of any present 
faculties, however excellent they may be. It must be born. 
No culture makes a rose or a bird. No culture, however ex- 
cellent, can change the nature or make a natural man a spir- 
itual man.” St. Paul, in J Cor. 2,14, says: “The natural ° 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned.” The ground work of the higher 
life is regeneration, i. ¢. the new creation. (2. Cor..5; 174) 
“Wherefore,” says Paul, “if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things 
ure become new.” And again in Eph. 2,10: “We are His 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” 


THE MIRACLES OR SIGNS. 


Webster defines a miracle to be a supernatural event. 
“The miracles ot Christ,” says French, “while they are not 
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nature, so neither are they against nature, beyond nature. 
Beyond and above the nature which we know they are, but 
not contrary to it. The healing of the sick can in no way be 
termed against nature, seeing that the sickness that was 
healed was against the true nature of man.” Notice: 


I. The foundation of miracles. 


The divinity of Christ. “No man can do these signs that 
thou doest except God be with him.” (John 8, 2; 9, 31, 33.) 


IJ. The necessity of miracles. 


To establish the faith. (John 10, 38; 14, 11.) 


Ill. The credibility of miracles. 


Dr. Watson says: “If we are asked whether miracles 
are credible, we reply that, abstractly considered, they are not 
incredible. They are capable of indirect proof from analogy, 
and of direct proof from testimony.” 

IV. Proof of miracles. 

1. The truthfulness of the Scriptures. (2 Tim. 38, 16.) 

2 They occurred at the time and place where Christ 
lived. 

3. They were performed in an open and public manner. 


(John 11, 47.) 


4. They were acknowledged by Christ’s enemies. (John 
11, 47.) 


V. The nature of Christ’s miracles. 


Benevolent. (Acts 10, 38.) 
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VI. The life of Christ was a miracle. 
His birth—His death—His resurrection—His ascension. 
VII. Christianity is a miracle. 


Newman says: ‘We see Christianity triumphant all 
along the line of the battle field of life. The waves her ban- 
ners—they are of light, they are of love. She names her vic- 


tories—they are over evil, they are all of peace. She claims 


her trophies—they are sinners saved, they are souls redeemed. 
She crowns her heroes—they are the good of earth, they are 
saints in Paradise.” 





CHAPTER V. 
RANK AND TITLE. 


Oh. hollow wraith of dying fame, 
Fade wholly while the soul exults, 
And self-infolds the large results, 
Of force that would have forged a name. 
— Tennyson. 


°N his return to Rome, Augustus pursued a very mild 
course and with great care watched the affairs of 





state. A writer says that he almost effaced the 
memory of former cruelties to consult only the good of his 
subjects. Some times he condescended to plead before the 
proper tribunals for those whom he desired to protect; for he 
invariably suffered the laws to have their proper course. It 
is said that one of his veteran soldiers entreated his protection 
in a law suit. Augustus taking little notice of his request, 
desired him to apply to an advocate. “Ah,” replied the sol- 
_dier, “it was not by proxy I served you at the battle of 
Actium.” The pointed reply of the soldier won for him the 
emperor’s influence and he gained the suit. ‘The laws of the 
Triumvirate were wholly abolished and such laws enacted as 
were calculated to inspire confidence in the people. Education 
was encouraged to the highest degree possible. Some one 
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has said that specimens of human intellect then appeared 
which have rarely been equaled among mankind. Myers, in 
his general history says that it embraced the most splendid 
period in the history of Rome. Under the patronage of the 
emperor and that of his favorite minister Macenas, poets and 
writers flourished and made this the golden age of Latin liter- 
ature. During this reign Virgil composed his immortal epic 
of AEneid, and Horace his famous odes; Livy wrote his his- 
tory, and Ovid his metamorphosis. The Romans were 
originally divided into four. classes. 


I. The Patricians or Senators. At the head of the senate 
stood the emperor, the highest official in the Realm. ‘The 
office of emperor was not absolute nor hereditary, but limited 
and elective. Laws could not be enacted and war could 
neither be declared or concluded without the concurrence of 
the senate and people. When in state the emperor sat in a 
curule chair which was richly adorned with ivory. He wore 
a crown of gold and held a sceptre also made of ivory. He 
was supported by twelve lictors with the “faces,” who were 
arranged about the throne room according to a prescribed 
order. The duty of the emperor was to convene the senate 
and appoint the questors or treasurers of the public funds. 
He also assembled the people on all public occasions and had 
full command of the army. The term emperor was assumed 
by Julius Ceesar meaning the absolute military power which 
he had received, and was in like manner bestowed upon 
Augustus by the senate. Anciently the Roman Senate was 
composed of one hundred old men who were called patres or 
fathers, these were supposed to be men of mature judgment 
who acted as counsellors to the emperor. ~The order of Patri- 
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cians, so prominent in Roman history, were descendants of this 
nobility. ‘The dignity of this term became a personal title 
under Constantine and the nobles were distinguished from 
common citizens by the peculiarity of their dress. Under 
Julius Ceesar, the senate numbered nine hundred but was 
reduced during the reign of Augustus to six hundred. The 
senators were first selected and appointed by the emperors 
or kings, but afterwards were elected by the consuls and 
still later by censors. They usually wore an official garment 
as a sign of distinction and at public entertainments were 
provided with separate seats. 


II. The Equestrians or Knights. Originally the knights 
were not a distinct or separate order but any person who could 
maintain a horse for military service could become a knight. 
The exact time when they became a distinct order has never 
been positively settled. In the later history of Rome, they 
were elected -by the Censors and received at public expense a 
horse and gold ring. The ceremony essential to becoming a 


knight was as follows: 


The candidate was presented with a sword and a pair of 
spurs as indicating his future military life. He then received 
a blow across the shoulder as a sign of the last insult he was 
to endure without redress. In connection with these were the 
mysteries of the priesthood into which he must also be 
initiated. The sacred mysteries consisted of baptism and a 
garment of spotless white, which showed the purity of charac- 
ter. The solemn words were then said and the candidate 
promised by an oath to maintain the honor of a true knight. 

On the fifteenth day of July, every year, the order of knights 
went on horseback in regular procession from the temple of 
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Mars to the Capitol, bearing olive wreaths. A knight could 
be degraded from office for a violation of his oath in which 
case his spurs were chopped off with a hatchet and his sword 
broken. 


III. The Plebeians or Common People. This class of 
Romans was composed of those who were supposed to have 
no profession or trade. They were divided into two classes, 
the more honorabie class resided in the county and was 
regarded with tolerable respect, while those who remained in 
the cities and were maintained largely by donations fared 
little better than slaves. Their origin, as a separate class, 
says the Library of Universal Knowledge, is to be traced partly 
to natural and partly to artificial causes. The foundation of 
Rome probably as a frontier emporium of Latin traffic (according 
to Momensen’s suggestion) would bring about the place a num- 
ber of inferior employes or clients of the enterprising com- 
mercial agriculturalists, who laid the primitive basis of the 
material and moral prosperity of the city. These hangers-on 
were the original Plebeians or non-burgesses of Rome, whose 
numbers were constantly increased by subjugation of the sur- 
rounding country. 


IV. The Slaves. The slaves constituted att immense 
share of the Roman population. They were regarded merely 
as chattel property and were regularly offered for sale in the 
market places of the large cities. A slave when placed on 
the auction block, was usually chained by the leg. Slaves 
were not always illiterate but, on the contrary, were some- 
times highly educated. If convicted of a capital offense, they 
suffered death by the cruel mode of crucifixion. 
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V. The Titleof Augustus. Octavanus received from the 
senate the significant title of Augustus. No royal person had 
ever before in the history of Rome received such a marx of 
distinction. The title was at first intended to be hereditary. 
The term August had always been applied to venerable and 
sacred things and was borrowed from the holy Augeries. The 
rites of the gods were called August. By an actof the Senate 
the term Augustus was applied to the calendar month Sextillus. 
Not long after the death of Lepidus the senate bestowed on 
Augustus the highest honor within the gift of the nation. “It 
gave,” says the encyclopedia, “all it had to give — pontifex 
mzximus or high-priest.” The influence of Augustus had 
now reached such a prodigious height in the estimation of all 
Rome that he was in reality absolute in all but the official 
recognition. In the year 27 B. C. Cesar proposed retiring 
from office and giving the Senate an opportunity to reorganize 
the government on the old republican plan. Arnidst the con- 
fusion of sentiment, says Gibbon, the answer of the Senate 
was unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept the 
resignation of Augustus, and conjured him not to desert the 
republic which he had saved. After a modest resistence the 
crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of the Senate and con- 
sented to receive the government of the provinces and the 
general command of the army, under the well known title of 
Pro-consul and Imperator. Augustus immediately divided 
the government into two distinct and separate divisions, the 
Imperial and Senatorial. The imperial divisions consisted of 
the more troublesome provinces of which he took the personal 
oversight. In the Imperial districts, large military forces 
were constantly stationed. Such a province was Judea during 
the time of Christ. The Senatorial divisions embraced the 
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more peacefully disposed districts. These he committed to 
the care of the Senate retaining however the final dispositions 
of all important questions. 


VI. Dictators. This office held a fearful responsibility 
but at the same time was invested with absolute power in 
certain directions. On occasions of sudden and imminent dan- 
ger, they ranked above the Senate in that they could raise 
and disband armies. They had nothing however to do with 
the public funds and only received by way of remuneration 
for their services whatever the Senators saw proper to give. 
No appeal could be taken from a dictator’s decision, as long 
as he remained in office. They had even power to inflict a 
more severe punishment than the Senate. The first dictator 
was appointed 501 B. C. Originally this office belonged ex- 
clusively to the Patricians. The dictatorship could not law- 
fully be held, says the Library of Universal Knowledge, longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so except in the case of 
Sulla and Cesar, a circumstance altogether peculiar. The 
dictatorship disappeared from sight, 202 B. C. 


VII. Pro-consuls and Consuls. The highest office in 
the senatorial provinces is recognized in new testament history 
as being that of Pro-consuls. Such an officer was Surgius 
Paulus (Acts 18-7). The Pro-consuls were appointed yearly 
and exercised purely civil functions. The usual age at which 
one became eligible to the office of Consul was forty-three, 
although under certain circumstances an earlier age was 
admissable. The expenses and pay were exacted from the 
people. In the imperial districts the same officers were 
designated as Governors or Procurators. Such officers were 
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Pontius Pilate, (Matt. 27-2); Felix, (Acts 24-25) and Festus, 
(Acts 25-1.) 


VIII. Pretors. This office ranked next to that of Con- 
sul. Frequently both terms were used to designate the same 
office. The Roman Pretorship was first instituted in 366 B. 
C. as a compensation to the senators for being compelled to 
share with the Plebeians, the honors of the Consulship. When 
a Consul was relieved from office it became the duty of the 
Preetor to assume the duties of that office. The duties of this 
office were mostly judicial although on certain occasions the 
pretors took command of thearmy. Originally there was but 
one pretor, but in 246 B. C. we are informed an international 
pretorship was established. Under Augustus, the pretors 
numbered twelve. 


IX. Censors. Servius Tullus, the fifth king of Rome 
established the office of Censor. At first it was regarded as of 
little importance, but gradually rose till it became an office 
of great distinction. It ranked next to the dictatorship under 
several of the Cesars. It was the duty of the Censors to 
register the people and take an account of their property. 
They also levied taxes and could to a certain extent punish 
offenses. They were supposed to watch carefully the cultiva- 
tion of land and had power to remove even a senator from his 
possessions if the state of cultivation was not up to the standard. 
If a knight was guilty of a misdemeanor, the Censors could 
degrade him from rank by confiscating his horse. They had 
also power to regulate the morals of the community, and to 
exclude unworthy persons from the rights of citizenship. The 


usual length of office was five years, but in later years was 
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reduced to a year anda half. The law required the election 
of two Censors and when one died the other was compelled to 
resign and a new election was held. 


X. Tribunes. The Tribunes were supposed to look after 
the Plebeians or common people and to see that the Patricians 
did not oppress them. They also had consular power and 
when a difficulty arose in selecting the Consuls the matter 
was referred to the Tribunes for settlement. Gibbon says 
concerning this office, “they were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon the offenses, to arraign the enemies of 
the people, and, when they judged it necessary, to stop by a 
single word the whole machine of government.” The Tribu- 
tarian office consisted of ten persons. 


XI. Questors. The Queestors were the treasurers of the 
public funds. Originally there were only two, but subse- 
quently several more were added. The city Quiestors were 
stationed in Rome, while the military Queestors followed the 
army and regulated the tribute in the different provinces. In 
the course of nine centuries, remarks Gibbon, the office of 
Questor had experienced a very singular revolution. In the 
infancy of Rome two inferior magistrates were annually elected 
by the people to relieve the Consuls of the invidious manage- 
ment of the public treasury. A similar assistant was granted 
to every Pro-consul and to every Pretor who exercised a 
military or provincial command. With the extent of con- 
quest the Questors were gradually multiplied to the number 
of four, of eight, of twenty and for a short time perhaps of 
forty. And the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an office 
which gave them a seat in the Senate and a just hope of ob- 
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taining the honors of the republic. Tacitus is quoted as say- 
ing (Annals 11-22) that the first Questors were elected by 
the people sixty-four years after the foundation of the republic. 
He seems to think the Queestors never numbered more than 
twenty. The age at which a Roman citizen became eligible 
to this office was twenty-five years. 


XII. Death of Cesar. The greatest disaster of Ceesar’s 
immense reign occurred A. D. 9, when the powerful army, 
under the command of Quintilius Varus, was cut to pieces 
by the Germans. “Twenty thousand,” says the general 
history, “lay dead and buried in the tangled woods and 
morasses of Germany.” Varus was a noble Roman by birth 
and highly educated in the science of war. The emperor, 
recognizing his superior ability, appointed him governor of 
Syria. This office he filled with credit to himself and on his 
return was placed in command of the armyin Germany. He 
was commanded to make Germany essentially a Roman 
province by introducing a full Roman administration. The 
Germans became indignant at the attempt and, under the 
leadership of Arminius, rose up in rebellion. The defeat 
of the Roman army so affected Varus that he committed 
suicide. The success of the Germans at this time is regarded 
by all historians as one of the leading events in history. It is 
said to have been the turning point that brought the great 
English speaking nation into existence. When the sad news 
reached Augustus he was greatly affected and is said to have 
exclaimed “Varus, restore unto me my legions.” In domes- 
tic circles as well as in public life, Augustus was not exempt 
from trouble. The conduct of his abandoned daughter Julia 
even in the senatorial halls was the source of much grief and 
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vexation. Julia was his only daughter by his first wife Scrib- 
bona and was born 39 B. C. She was beautiful, of much 
talent and brilliant in society. Early in life she was married 
to Vipsanius Agrippa and became the mother of several chil- 
dren. When Agrippa died, Augustus acting upon the advice 
of Livia gave Julia in marriage to Tiberius in order that he 
might become heir to the throne. This union was one of 
intense discord and Julia disgraced her character in the most 
shameful manner. B. C. 62, she was banished to the island 
of Pandataria near Naples by the express command of her 
father. She was again removed to Rhegium, in company 
with her mother, without even the common comforts of life, 
until death ended her career, A. D. 14. Augustus had no 
sons of his own and had already named Marcellus his sister’s 
son, Lucius, and his step-son Drusus, as possible successors in 
office. But they all died early in life and he was therefore 
compelled to name the unaimable Tiberius as the only 
alternative. The ever increasing infirmities compelled Cesar 
to seek rest, so he made a journey into Campania in central 
Italy and died at Nola, A. D. 14. He was seventy-seven 
years of age, having reigned forty-four years, from the time 
of the battle of Actium B. C. 31 to A. D. 14. The news of his 
death spread rapidly and the entire Roman world was moved 
with the most profound sorrow. It was universally believed 
that his soul visibly ascended to the gods. The Senate im- 
mediately took the proper steps to perpetuate bis memory. 
Temples were erected and solemnly dedicated to his illustrious 
name. It is declared that Casar did much to improve Rome. 
“T found Rome a city of brick and I left it a city of marble,” 
is a proverbial expression, invariably attributed to him. 
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One of the most renowned buildings erected during this ad- 
ministration was the Pantheon or temple of the gods. It was 
built by Agrippa, Czesar’s son-in-law. 








CHAPTER VI. 


CYRUS THE PERSIAN. 


Those ages have no memory—but they left 
A record in the desert. Columns strown 
On the waste sands, and statues fallen and cleft, 
Heaped like a host in battle overthrown. 
—Bryant. 





fone all the nations of antiquity, previous to the 
remarkable career of Alexander of Macedon, no 
greater name appears on record than that of 
Cyrus the Elder or Cyrus the Great. “Not,” says Dr. Lord 
in Beacon Lights of History, “as a sage or prophet, not as 
the founder of new religious systems, but as the founder and 
organizer of one of the greatest empires the world has ever 
seen, next to that of the Romans.” We are informed in the 
_ Encyclopedia that his original name was Agradites, and that 
it was changed to Cyrus on his accession to the Persian 
throne. When the kingdom of Cyrus reached its zenith, it 
embraced the kingdoms of the Babylonians, the Assyrians 
and the Lydians. He is regarded by all prominent writers of 
antiquity as the last in the line of the Asiatic emperors. “His 
kingdom,” says Myers in his general history, “stretched from 
the Indus to the farthest limits of Asia Minor, and from the 
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Caspian sea to the Persian gulf.” The extent has been esti- 
mated at three thousand miles from east to west, and fifteen 
hundred miles from north to south. Cyrus was a great mili- 
tary leader, being endowed with so rare a talent in this 
direction as to render his conquests comparatively easy and 
permanent. Critically speaking, the early life of Cyrus, as 
related by Herodotus, is more legendary than real.. “The 
narratives,” says Dr. Lord, “have no more authority than 
Livy’s paintings of Romulus and Remus. They belong to the 
realm of romance rather than authentic history.” 


THE LEGEND. 


Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy, 1s declared 
to be the son of Cambyses and Mandane, the daughter of As- 
tyages, the last king of the Medo-Persian empire. The legend 
of his birth and early life runs thus: Astyages designed the 
death of his grandson in consequence of a dream, the inter- 
pretation of which disclosed the final overthrow of the Median 
kingdom. According to Herodotus, the first year after Man- 
dane married Cambyses, Astyages saw a vision. It appeared 
to him that a vine grew up from his daughter's womb and 
covered all Asia. The Magi interpreted this vision to mean 
that Mandane’s issue should reign instead of Astyages. The 
king sent for his daughter in order that when the child 
was born he might have it destroyed. The royal infant was 
placed in charge of Harpagus, a trusty Median, as the king 
supposed, and the manager of all his affairs. Harpagus re- 
ceived orders to destroy the child, but, to avoid the responsi- 
bility of the death of so royal a person, he in turn committed 
him to the custody of a friendly herdsman by the name of 
Mithradites. The herdsman’s wife was amiable and tender 
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hearted, and had just given birth to a still-born child. 
Through her influence the dead infant was arrayed in a 
princely outfit, and instead of Cyrus, was exposed, as was the 
custom, to the wild beasts on one of the bleak mountains of 
Persia. Cyrus was adopted into the herdsman’s family, and 
soon developed into a strong, intelligent and amiable youth. 
He was bold and determined, and an acknowledged leader 
among his fellows. After ten years the real identity of Cyrus 
was made known, and the king, after consulting the Magi, be- 
came convinced that the troublesome dream had already been 
fulfilled, and Cyrus was allowed to return to bis father in 
Persia. When the herdsman acknowledged the identity of 
Cyrus, he implicated Harpagus in disloyalty tothe king. The 
punishment for such an offense was feasting on the limbs of 
a deceased person, and Harpagus therefore was compelled to 
eat the flesh of his own son. 


Cyrus was received into the royal family and educated ac- 
cording to'his rank. No effort was spared in this direction. 
Among the Persians of that age, education was regarded as 
essential to good government. The training of the youth was 
not left therefore to the indifference of the parent, but a uni- 
form system of instruction was established throughout the 
‘realm. Even the diet of the students and their different 
modes of punishment were prescribed by the government. 
Bread, cresses and water were the chief articles of food for 
young men and boys. The design of such coarse food was to 
accustom the youth of the land to temperance and sobriety. 
Rollin’s Ancient History says: “Cyrus was educated in this 
manner, and surpassed all of his age in aptness to learn.” He 
is said to have been beautiful, with many natural accomplish- 
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ments, of a sweet disposition, quick to learn, and with a noble 
desire for fame. At the age of twelve years, Mandane, his 
mother, took him along into Media to visit his grandfather, 
Astyages; who by this time had become reconciled, and had 
formed a favorable opinion of the young prince. The contrast 
in the Median court was surprising to Cyrus; King Astyages 
was extravagantly dressed; his eyes were colored; his face 
painted and his hair richly embellished with artificial locks. 
Rawlinson says: “The monarch lived secluded and could 
only b3 seen by those who asked and obtained an audience. 
He was surrounded with guards and eunuchs, the latter of 
which held most of the offices near the throne.” The court 
was magnificent in its apparel, in its banquets and in the 
number and organizations of its attendants. The courtiers 
wore long flowing robes of different colors, among which red 
and purple predominated; the neck was adorned with collars 
of gold, and the wrists with the same precious metals. The 
imperial horses not infrequeutly had golden bits attached to 
the bridle. It is said that the Medes at this time excelled all 
other nations in effeminacy. They mostly dressed in scarlet 
and wore necklaces and bracelets. The effeminate mode of 
life in the Median court seemed to make no impression what- 
ever on Cyrus, who steadily adhered to the plain manner of 
living taught him in his youth. 


THE LYDIAN CAMPAIGN—B. C. 560. 


The cruel disposition of Astyages, urged on by the infirm- 
ities of old age, had caused a growing dissatisfaction among 
his subjects, and Cyrus, taking advantage of this, headed a 
revolt. The Median king must have been nearly seventy 
years old when the uprising occurred that ended his reign and 
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forever destroyed the Median supremacy. The reign of Asty- 
ages lasted thirty-five years, and, according to another account, 
he was succeeded by his son Cyaxares. Watson, speaking of 
Darius, says: “He was the son of Astyages, king of the 
Medes, and brother to Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, and to 
Amyit, the mother of Evil-Merodach and grandmother of 
- Belshazzar. Darius the Mede, therefore, was uncle by the 
mother’s side to Evil-Merodach and Cyrus. The Septuagint. 
in Dan. 7 gives him the name of Artaxerxes. The thirteenth 
or apocryphal chapter of Daniel calls him Astyages, and 
Xenophon designates him by the name of Cyaxares” : 


Cyrus, at the age of thirty years, placed himself at the 
head of thirty thousand men and confronted the powerful 
Babylonian army. The army of Cyrus was composed of 
sturdy mountaineers, who were inured to the hardest trials 
and the most thorough discipline. The Babylonian army 


was fairly met and completely overthrown. 


The kingdom of Lydia did not rise to much importance 
until Gyges, 717 B. C. The founding of the kingdom, as pre- 
served by tradition among the Lydians, is extremely remote. 
Thirty monarchs had reigned in Sardis before the brilliant. 
exploits of the renowned Cyaxares; three Mermnad kings had 
reigned ninety-nine years, according to Herodotus; eighty- 
nine, according to Eusebius; the Heraclide had reigned fifty 
years according to the former (Rawlinson). Gyges, or Gog of 
the Old Testament as some suppose (1 Chron. 5, 4), was ag- 
gressive and exceedingly wealthy, so that his riches became 
proverbial. He overthrew the dynasty of Heraclid by the 
utter defeat of Sadyattes, or Candaulus of Herodotus, 690 B. 
C., and firmly established the Mermnad dynasty. Gyges is 
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said to have made many costly offerings to the oracle at Del- 
phi. The expeditions of this monarch were mostly against 
the maritime cities of Asia Minor. He attacked Miletus and 
Smyrna without any success, but secured the Ionic city of 
Colaphon and the inland city of Magnesia. It was towards 
the close of this reign that the Cimmerians, supposed to have 
been of Celtic descent, invaded the land. The poetical Cim- 
meri of Homer lived far beyond the ocean stream, where the 
sun never shines and perpetual darkness reigns. Gyges, 
assisted by the Assyrians, gave battle to the Cimmerians and 
succeeded in capturing several of their leaders. He finally | 
severed his friendship with the Assyrians and formed an alli- 
ance with Psammeticus, the Egyptian rebel. This movement 
destroyed forever the friendly feelings of Asherbanipul, the 
Assyrian king, and Gyges was forced to meet the advancing 
hordes of the Cimmerians single-handed. The Lydians were 
defeated with great slaughter, and Gyges perished after reign- 
ing thirty-eight years, He was succeeded on the throne by 
his son Ardys, and his successor was his grandson, the power- 
ful Alyattes, whom Dr. Lord regards as the most powerful of 
all the Lydian kings. Alyattes drove the Ciinmerians out of 
Lydia and also contended with the Medes under Cyaxares for 
no less than five consecutive years. The marriage of his 
daughter with Astyages, the grandfather of Cyrus, abruptly 
closed the war. The reign of Alyattes lasted fifty years. His 
tomb is referred to as comparing favorably with the Egyptian 
monuments in point of grandeur. 


THE FALL OF CRASUS. 


Alyattes was followed by his son Croesus, who soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a rich and powerful king. The limits 
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of his kingdom rapidly extended in every direction. The 
golden sands of the Pactolus, whose waters rushed through 
his capital, the inexhaustible mines and his famous conquests 
brought him almost fabulous wealth. His name has come 
down in history as a proverb—‘“rich as Creesus.” The prin- 
cipal weakness of this monarch was his vanity. He regarded 
' himself as the happiest man living, and was greatly displeased 
when Solon said to him: “No man can be happy until 
death takes him away.” 


“The kingdom of Cyrus was steadily growing in strength 
and Croesus became much alarmed. He consulted the oracle 
at Delphi, and as was generally the custom, interpreted the 
response in his own favor. The great battles which soon fol- 
lowed between the two powerful Monarchs marks one cf the 
most important periods in the history of these two ancient 
kingdoms. The Greeks led on by the Spartans, were on the 
side of Croesus; for they feared the Persians. When the 
armies met for the first time Cyrus had under his command 
one hundred and ninety-six thousand men, while the Lydian 
army numbered four hundred and twenty thousand. The ~ 
Lydians had mustered soldiers from the plains of Babylonia, 
Phrygia, Lydia, Cappodocia, about the Hellespont, and from 
Egypt. The Egyptians were regarded as the flower of the - 
Lydian army, and this division alone was estimated at one 
hundred and twenty thousand. The imposing army of 
Croesus extended for a distance of five miles across the plain 
but the army of Cyrus scarcely reached four miles. Both 
fought desperately and the slaughter on both sides was im- 
mense. Croesus withdrew his forces across the Halys and 
retreated to Sardis, the capitol of his kingdom for the purpose 
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of better equipping his troops. Cyrus followed rapidly and 
soon had his lines firmly planted around the magnificent and 
imposing Metropolis of the great Lydian monarchy. When 
Cyrus stood before Sardis it was one of the finest cities of wes- 
tern Asia. Proud and opulent, it invited tourists from all 
parts of the world, among whom is mentioned Solon the wise 
teacher. Croesus was taken prisoner with the fall of Sardis 
506 B. C., after reigning fourteen years. There is something 
exceedingly pathetic in the conduct of Cyrus towards the de- 
throned monarch. He was saved from an ignominious death, 
was treated with respect and according to the historian, after- 
wards became a warm friend and supporter of the Persian 
king. The weight of sixty years was beginning to tell on 
Cyrus before he undertook the conquest of Baylon. It was in 
reality the only formidable stronghold that stood out against. 
him. 


RELIGION OF CYRUS. 


Cyrus was a disciple of the Zoroastrian faith, the central 
doctrine of which was the unity of Jehovah and an especial 
province. He evidently recognized in the god of the Hebrews 
none other than the Ahura-mazda of the creed of Zoroaster. 
In the great battle in which Evil-Merodach was slain, Cyrus 
‘ gave to his men a watchword indicating his faith. ‘Jove 
our Savour and Leader.” When he issued his famous edict 
permitting the Jews to return to Palestine, according to the 
prophet Ezra 1-1-1i. He said, “The Lord God of Heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth and he hath charged 
me to build him a house at Jerusalem.” This charge is con- 
tained in the prophecy of Isa 44-28 and was uttered about a 
century before the birth of Christ 13 C. 112. 
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In speaking of his character Dr. Lord in his Beacon Lights 

of History remarks, “Of all the Persian monarchs, Cyrus was 
the best beloved. Xenophon made him the hero of his philo- 
sophical romance. He is represented as the incarnation of 
“sweetness and light.” When a mere boy he delights all 
with whom he is brought in contact by his wit and valor. 
The king of Media accepts his reproofs and admires his wis- 
dom. The nobles of Media are won by his urbanity and 
magnanimity. All historians praise his simple habits and 
unbounded generosity. In an age when polygamy was the 
vice of kings, he was content with one wife whom he loved and 
honored. He rejected great presents and thought it was bet- 
ter to give than receive. He treated woman with magnanimi- 
ty. He conducted war with unknown mildness and converted 
the conquered into friends. He exalted the dignity of labor 
and scorned all baseness and lies. Brilliant in intellect, lofty 
in character, he was an ideal man fitted to be the guide of a 
noble nation whom he led to glory and honor. Other war- 
riors of world-wide fame have had, like him, great excellen- 
cies, marred by glaring defects; but no vice or crimes are 
ascribed to Cyrus, such as are ascribed to David or Constan- 
tine. ‘The worst we can say of him is, ‘that he was ambitious 
and delighted in conquest;’ but he was a conqueror raised up 
to elevate a religious race to a higher plane, and to find a field 
for the development of their energies, whatever may be said 
of their subsequent degeneracy.” : 





CHAPTER VII. 


ROMAN CITIZENSHIP. 


But I was free born.—Paul (Acts 22:28), 






2E learn from Josephus that under the Romans the 
9 Jews were allowed their freedom of worship, and 
on account of their religious convictions were 
exempt from military duty. Aristotle defines a citizen to be 
one to whom belongs the right of taking part both in the 
deliberative and in the judicial proceedings of the community 
of which he isa member. The greatest distinction, however, 
was in the fact that the citizen governed, while the subject 
was governed. “In the free republic,” says the Encyclopedia, 
“there were two classes of Roman citizens. One that had and 
the other that had not a share in the sovereign power.” Dif- 
ferent means were employed by which citizenship could be 
obtained. Slaves could purchase their freedom and become 
citizens, either with money or military service. Others were 
free born, as Paul said to the captain in Acts 22, 28. Citizen- 
ship was sometimes granted to whole provinces and cities, 
especially in the time of the emperors. When once citizen- 
ship was secured, the subject could not be banished, imprisoned 
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or scourged without first having a trial (Acts 22, 25). Another 
essential right was appealing from a provincial trial to a trial 
before Czesar. 


POPULATION. 


Concerning the population of the Roman empire in the 
time of Augustus, Dr. Smith says: “The population has been 
calculated at eighty-five millions. Gibbon contends that the 
number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of 
citizens, of provincials and of slaves, cannot now be fixed with 
such a degree of accuracy as the importance of the subject 
would deserve.” We are informed that when the emperor 
Claudius exercised the office of censor, he took an account of 
six million, nine hundred and forty-five thousand Roman cit- 
izens, who, with the proportion of women and children, must 
have amounted to about twenty million souls. The multitude 
of subjects of an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating, 
but after weighing with attention every circumstance which 
could‘influence the balance, it seems probable that there ex- 
isted in the time of Claudius about twice as many provincials 
as there were citizens of either sex and of every age, and that 
the slaves were at least equal in number to the free inhab- 
itants of the Roman world. The total amount of this imper- 
fect calculation would rise to about one hundred and twenty 
millions of persons. It was during the reign of Augustus 
that the governors’ salaries were fixed; military roads were 
constructed and kept in the best of repair; piracy was entirely 
abolished, and a comparatively fair system of justice adminis- 
tered. Greek was the prevailing language, and afforded 
excellent facilities for the rapid spread of the gospel. Among 
the higher or more cultured class of citizens, the Latin lan- 
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guage was extensively used, especially in judicial proceedings. 
The title on the cross at the time of the crucifixion was written 
in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew (John 19, 20). From the 
above it is evident that all three languages were in use at that 
time. Much has been written in regard to the language used 
by the Savior in his walks among the common people. It is 
generally assumed, however, that he mainly employed the 
common language of the people, 7. ¢. the Aramaic, a Jewish 
dialect. . 
ROMAN COIN AND TAXATION. 

Roman coin became the standard money throughout the 
empire in the time of the Cxsars. The tribute money brought 
to Christ for the purpose of tempting him bore the image and 
superscription of the emperor (Mat. 22, 21). The coinage of 
money, according to Pliny, oceurred for the first time during 
the reign of Servius Tullus, 550 B.C. It was not, however, 
until Julius Cesar that the image of a living monarch was 
allowed to be stamped on a coin. “Everything in a Roman 
province,” says Abbott, “was taxed. Every exported article 
paid for the privilege of going out, and every article imported 
paid for the privilege of coming in. Every article sold paid 
a tax of one per cent. on the purchase money. Every slave, 
twice that amount. To manumit him cost his owner five per 
cent. additional. Every house paid one per cent. tax. Every 
door in it another. Every column which adorned it a third. 
Every man of property paid for its peaceful possession a tax 
ranging sometimes as high as twelve per cent. Every poor 
man paid for the privilege of living, a poll tax practically 
determined by the greed of the gatherer and the ability of his 
victim. And finally every old bachelor paid a special tax 


for the privilege of his independence.” 
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THE PUBLICANS. 


This office among the Romans claims to date as far back 
as the legendary times of Romulus. It was, as a rule, award- 
ed to the knights. In early times they were regarded with 
great distinction, even as one has said, “the flower of the 
city.” Among the Jews in the time of Christ, the publican 
was the object of scorn and contempt. He was extremely 
odius in their estimation. “Let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” (Mat. 18, 17.) Prominent 
among the publicans of Judea in the first century was Zac- 
cheus, the chief (Lu. 19, 2), and Matthew (also called Levi), 
who was sitting at the receipt of custom (Lu. 5, 27) The ma- 
lignant Jews hurled reproaches at Christ by asserting that he 
was a friend of the publicans and sinners, and ate with them. 
(Lu. 7, 34.) The great Teacher ironically answered them by 
saying: “The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of 
God before you.” (Mat. 21,31.) The ordinary taxes levied 
and colleeted by the publicans were, according to Watson, 


I. Custom upon goods imported and exported, which 
tribute was therefore called pretorium, from portus, a haven. 


II. A tax upon cattle fed in certain pastures belonging 
to the Roman state, the number of which were kept in 
writing. This tribute was called scriptura. 


III. A tax upon corn, of which the government de- 
manded a tenth part. This tribute was called decuma. 


It was customary at certain times to make an enrollment 
of the people, answering to the modern taking of the census. 
It was to such an enrollment reference is had in Luke 2, 3. 
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J. F. B. in the Comments says: “A very perplexing verse, 
inasmuch as Cyrenius or Quirinus appears not to have been 
governor of Syria for about ten years after the birth of Christ, 
and the taxing under his administration was what led te the 
insurrection mentioned in Acts 5, 37.” That there wasa tax- 
ing, however, of the whole Roman empire under Augustus, is 
now admitted by all; and candid critics, even of skeptical ten- 
dency, are ready to admit that there is not likely to be any 
real inaccuracy in the statement of our evangelist, which 
many superior scholars would render thus: “This registra- 
tion was previous to Cyrenius being governor of Syria,” as the 
word “first” is rendered in John 1, 15; 15,18. In this case, of 
course, the difficulty vanishes. But it is perhaps better to 
suppose, with others, that the registration may have been 
ordered with a view to the taxation about the time of our 
Lord’s birth, though the taxing itself—an obnoxious measure 
in Palestine—was not carried out until the time of Quirinus. 








CHAPTER VIII 


BABYLONIA. 


We pass; the path that each man treads 
Is dim, or will be dim with weeds. 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God. 
— Tennyson. 


Sp ABYLONIA is the term by which historians recognize 
) the Babylonian-Chaldean empire. The Old Testa- 
ment frequently uses the term Chaldea, land of Shinar, 
and Babel in connection with Babylon. “And Babylon the 
glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.” (Isa. 
18-19.) The kingdom of Babylon was founded by Nimrod, 
the son of Cush and grandson of Ham who was undoubtedly 
the first sovereign (Gen. 10, 8-10). It is evident that the 
earliest inhabitants were descendants of Ham and Cush 
Their language was a branch of the Semitic. In excavating 
amid the ruins of Babylon and other cities of Babylonia a 
great number of brick tablets bearing cuneiform characters 
have been discovered. By the aid of these renowned relics 
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the antiquarian is able to reach back centuries before the 
Christian era. The earliest inhabitants thus reached were of 
Turanian origin. The Arcadians at length came down from 
Arcadia and settled east of the Tigris. They brought with 
them certain species of art among which was cuneiform writ- 
ing. This curious form of orthography was used to record 
national affairs. It spread rapidly over Assyria and Media, 
embracing the entire Persian monarchy. Cuneiform writing 
fell into disuse during the reign of Alexander the great. 
Ruins of magnificent palaces and tombs covered with peculiar 
inscriptions lay scattered in different parts of the dominion. 
Little did the traveler dream that the peculiar wedge like 
characters were so many keys to unlock the mystery of ages. 
A certain ambassador of Phillip III of Spain, who visited 
Perseopolis in 1618, was the first to believe they contained 
meaning. The Arcadian literature became very popular 
throughout Babylonia. Every large city had its public library 
and education was largely developed. The city of Babylon 
was not the original capitol. The ancient records point to 
a monarch who reigned in Ur. Judging from the relics of 
the temple erected to the sun-god his reign must have been 
magnificent. After the lapse of centuries another powerful 
monarch arose. He came from Elam and extended his reign 
as far as Palestine. It is supposed that a ruler of this dynasty 
is the Chedorlaomer of Gen. 14. It was about this time that 
Babylon became the capital. Colonies that were established 
in different places threw off the yoke and became independent. 
The Arcadian language gave way to thé Semitic. After a 
most powerful resistance the city of Babylon and the petty 
kingdoms were subjugated by the Assyrians under Chaldean 
leaders. The Chaldeans spread with such rapidity through- 
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out Babylonia that they soon became the dominant people. 
The Old Testament writers refer to some mighty men who 
reigned in Babylon. 


MERODACH-BALADAN. 


This king lived in the days of Hezekiah (2 Kings 20, 12, 
Isa. 39,1). The Assyrian inscriptions also point to a monarch 
by this name. Dr. Smith says, “he filled two reigns, the first 
from B. C. 721 to B. C. 709, when he was deposed and the 
second after his recovery of the throne in B. GC. 702 which 
lasted only a half a year.’ Merodach-baladan is said to have 
forwarded letters and a present to Hezekiah, king of Judah. 
His object was to effect a confederation of the powers of Baby- 
lon, Egypt and Judea and in this way defeat the Assyrians. 
The league proved a failure, for Sargon, king of Assyria, fought 
with Merodach-baladan and defeated him. The subdued 
monarch was exiled, but finally recovered his throne. At 
length he met Sennacherib on the plains of Babylon. Both 
armies were distinguished for bravery and hard fighting. 
The Babylonian army was repulsed and Merodach-baladan’s ° 
ruin was inevitable. He fled and the rest of his life is veiled 
- in obscurity. 

SENNACHERIB. 

Sennacherib was the king of Assyria and the son of Sar- 
gon. His reign lasted from 702 to 680 B.C. The success of 
Sennacherib over Merodach-baladan was preliminary to a 
campaign still more extensive. He turned his attention to- 
wards the west and after conquering Tyre and Sidon, led his 
forces into Egypt, subduing Libnah and Lachish two fron- 
tier cities. His ambitious disposition was still not satisfied 
and he planned an expedition against Hezekiah, king of 
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Judah. “Now in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah did 
Sennacherib king of Assyria come up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah and took them.” (2 Kings 18, 13). Hezekiah 
was required to pay a tribute of three hundred talents of sil- 
ver and thirty talents of gold. This arrangement was still 
not satisfactory to the Assyrian king and he again invaded 
the land charging Hezekiah with forming an alliance with 
Egypt which hetermed “a bruised reed.” In his perplexity the 
king of Judah called on the prophet Isaiah who urged confi- 
dence in Jehovah, assuring him of divine help. It was at this 
time that Tirhakah king of Ethiopia came out to withstand 
the Assyrians who had threatened to invade lower Egypt. 
When Sennacherib became aware of Tirhakah’s movements 
he sent another threatening letter to Hezekiah who imme- 
diately spread the matter before the Lord in prayer. (2 Kings 19, 
14). The following night the angel of the Lord passed through 
the camp of the Assyrians and an hundred four score and five 
thousand were slain (185,000). “The Egyptians account of 
this mysterious affair,” says the Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge (reported by Herodotus, Book I, 141) ‘and that of 
Berosus the Chaldean quoted by Josephus (Antiq. Book, 10-1) 
as well as the scriptural narrative (2 Kings, Chap. 18), justify 
us in believing that Sennacherib at least sustained a sudden 
unexpected overthrow which forced him to retreat in hurried 
confusion to his own country.” Sennacherib returned to Nine- 
veh and while worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, 
Adrammelech and Sharezar, his sons, smote him with the 
sword. 
ESAR-HADDON. 
He was the son and successor of Sennacherib in the king- 
dom of Assyria and is said to have been the greatest of all 
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Assyrian kings. He was also renowned for his architectural 
taste. Many fine buildings were erected during this adminis- 
tration, Babylon was rebuilt and made the southern capital. 
Itis said he held his court alternately at Nineveh and Babylon. 
Esar-Haddon went to war with the Philistines and through 
the efforts of Gartan, his general, took Azoth. He also made 
war with Ethiopia.and Egypt (Isa 20, 1) and finally captured 
Jerusalem, carrying Manasseh off to Babylon. This same 
monarch is supposed by some to be the same as Sargon of Isa. 
20,1. He is supposed to have reigned from B. C. 680 to 667. 
In less than a century afterwards, Nabopolasser, the Assyrian 
governor of Babylon, formed a league with the king of Media 
(Cyaxares). The Scythians finally invaded the land and 
Cyaxares was compelled to withdraw. Nevertheless the expe- 
dition was a success and Babylonia became independent B. C. 
625; Babylon also became the capital. In 604 Nabopolasser 


was succeeded by his son, 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


During the closing years of his father’s reign Nebuchad- 
nezzar had command of the army, and as commander but few 
equalled and none excelled him. According to the scriptural 
account, in the days of Josiah, king of Judah, Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt, came against the king of Assyria (2 Kings 23, 
29, 33, 35. Jer. 46,2). Necho did not anticipate a war with 
Josiah, he only desired a peaceful passage through his terri- 
tory to meet the combined armies of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Nevertheless we are informed that Josiah harkened 
not unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God and came 
to fight in the valley of Megiddo. Here the king of Judah 
opposed the march of the king of Egypt. Josiah was slain 
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and his forces defeated with great slaughter. Necho pressed 
forward to meet the enemy. A battle was fought at Carche- 
mish a strong military point on the Euphrates and Necho was 
again successful. Three months later he returned to Judea 
and found that Jehoahaz had assumed the crown without his 
permission or even his sanction. ‘Necho immediately deposed 
him and made Jehoiakim vassal king instead. He then re- 
turned to Egypt and after four years planned a campaign 
against the Babylonians and met Nebuchadnezzar at Carche- 
mish. Necho was defeated with heavy loss and the Babylo- 
nian army marched in triumph to Jerusalem. Jehoiakim 
agreed to pay tribute to the king of Babylon and was allowed 
to remain on the throne. A vast amount of silver and gold 
and a number of prisoners were taken to Babylon among 
whom were Daniel, Hananiah and Misheal. Nebuchadnez- 
zar was engaged on the frontier of Egypt when he received 
intelligence of his father’s death. He immediately returned 
to Babylon and entered upon his duty as king without any 
apparent dissatisfaction. The next important move was the 
conquest of the land between the Euphrates and a river of 
Egypt, supposed to be the Nile. Jehoiakim had remained 
loyal for three years then he rebelled and was finally punished 
with an inglorious death (Jer. 22, 18). Nebuchadnezzar had 
come in person to besiege Jerusalem in the eighth year of his 
reign. Many of the inhabitants were taken prisoners, among 
whom we find Ezekiel and Mordecai. The temple treasures 
were also taken. Mattaniah after having his name changed 
‘ to Zedekiah was raised to the throne of Judah. He was weak 
and not able to withstand the influence of degraded persons. 
In the ninth year of his reign he entered into an alliance with 
Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt and successor of Necho. He 
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is supposed to be the Psammatik III of the Egpytian monu- 
ments and Apries of Herodotus (II, 169). He is said by 
Herodotus to have persuaded himself that even a deity could 
not dispossess him of his dominion. This certainly agrees 
with what the prophet Ezekiel 29, 3, says of the great dragon 
that lieth in the midst of the rivers which hath said, “my 


-_ river is mine own and I have made it for myself.” Nebuchad- 


nezzar was equal to the occasion. Hophra was driven back 
and the Babylonians again marched to Jerusalem. After 2 
prolonged resistance of nearly two years the city fell in 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign. Zedekiah fled and 
was finally captured on the road to Jericho. His sons were 
slain in his presence and his own eye-sight destroyed. He 
‘was then placed in brazen fetters and taken to Babylon when 
he languished and died. The holy city was completely 
destroyed and many of its inhabitants put to death. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s next campaign was against Tyre which is 
generally believed to be a fulfillment of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
26,7. The original city of Tyre was on the western shore of 
the Mediterranean, midway between Egypt and Asia minor. 
Centuries before the Christian era the Tyrians had a reputa- 
tion for progress in arts. The Bible frequently alludes to 
Tyre, especially in the erection of Solomon’s temple. King 
Hiram assisted Solomon in furnishing the proper material. 
Shalinaneser, king of Assyria, attacked Tyre 720 B. C. and 
after five years siege relinquished the effort and went away 
discouraged. Tyre remained secure until overthrown by 
Nebuchadnezzar, when its glory departed according to the 
predictions of the prophet. 


THE IMAGE. 


In the second year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar had the 
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remarkable dream of the complex image referred to in the 
book of Daniel (2, 31). The head of gold represents the great- 
ness and grandeur of the Babylonian kingdom whose sceptre 
reached over Chaldea, Assyria, Lybia and Egypt. The arms 
and breast of silver undoubtedly refer to the Medes and Per- 
sians under Cyrus. The body of brass is generally supposed 
to mean the Macedonian empire of Alexander the Great. His 
legs and feet of iron are explained to mean the Roman king- 
dom, the glory of which extended far and wide. The Roman - 
dominion became enfeebled by reason of the incursions of 
' barbarictribes. In the fourth century of the Christian era, this 
monarchy was divided into ten separate divisions, supposed 
to be represented by the ten great toes of theimage. The stone 
which the king saw. cut out of the mountain without hands, 
prefigures the kingdom of Christ. Historians generally cal- 
culate about fifteen years between the time of the dream and 
its interpretation by the prophet and the image erected in the 
plain of Dura. The Durac image represented Bel the chief 
idol of the Babylonians. The edict from the throne called 
upon all the people to fall before the image and render hom- 
age at the sound of the music. The three Hebrew children 
(Meshach, Shadrach and Abednego) refused to comply with 
the command. The king regarded this as an insult and or- 
dered them thrown into the fiery furnace. The furnace seems to 
have been constructed for the purpose of smelting ore, remains 
of such furnaces built by the Romans having been discovered 
in several places. They resemble a lime kiln, being banked 
around with earth and having an opening at the top through 
which the material to be melted was introduced (Dan. 3, 24), 
and a door on the side and beneath out of which the ashes. 
and slag was raked (Todd). The victims were cast into the 
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furnace through the opening in the top while they were seen 
by the king through the door on the side and through which 
they also came forth. (P. N.) 


THE GREAT TREE. 


The most startling circumstance of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
whole life was the dream of the Great Tree (Dan. 4.) Daniel 
the prophet interpreted this dream to mean the king who was 
to be driven from among men. The prophecy was literally 
carried out and Nebuchadnezzar returned to his kingdom a 
wiser and undoubtedly a purer man. Many opinions have 
been expressed both for and against his being metamorphosed 
into a beast. It will be remembered that the most high recog- 
nizes no impossibilities. 

He moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


The book of Daniel has been received as authentic and 
hence the narrative is true. This greatest of all Babylonian 
kings reigned in Babylon for forty-three years. He died at 
the age of eighty-four B. C. 561. He was succeeded by his 
son Evil-Merodach whose reign was short. One of the princi- 
pal things which he did was to bring Jehoiakim out of prison 
and raise him to a seat at his own table. Evil-Merodach was 
murdered by Neriglisser B. C. 559 who reigned three years. 
This king is denounced as a usurper and is supposed by some 
to be the same as Nergal-sharezar or chief of the Ragmag 
(Magi) (Jer. 39, 3, 13, P. N.) 





CHAPTERTIX: 


THE ROMAN MILITARY. 


Hung on the pillars all around, appears 
A row of trophies—helmets, shields and spears; 
And solid bars, and axes keenly bright, 
And naval beaks, and chariots seized in fight. 
= Virgil. 


T is said the Romans were a nation of soldiers. The mil- 
J tary life was one of honor and distinction. They 


Gj 





conquered the world because they were severely disci- 
plined. Nearly all the Roman institutions encouraged the 
life of a soldier. From the age of seventeen to forty-six every 
citizen was expected to serve as an active soldier, should the 
government demand his services. Two classes of citizens 
were alone exempt—those incapacitated by disease, and those 
holding public offices. No one could be appointed to an 
office of distinction unless he bad a military record of at least 
ten years. Vor three and a half centuries after the founding 
of Rome, no pay was allowed to the common soldier. Crowns, 
ornaments and donations in money or lands were his only 
reward. “The highest object of Roman ambition,” says a 
writer, ‘was the honor of a triumph.” The senate most gen- 
erally arranged a magnificent street procession through the capi- 
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tal city, to be conducted by the victoriousarmy. In the legion 
was displayed the strength of the Roman military. A com- 
plete legion consisted of six thousand men. The constitution 
of the imperial legion, acvording to Gibbon, may be described 
in a few words. The heavy armed infantry which composed 
its strength, was divided into ten cohorts and fifty-five com- 
panies under command of a corresponding number of tribunes 
and centurions. The Roman ensign was an eagle, and this 
was committed to the custody of the first cohort or division, 
which always claimed the post of honor. This band usually 
contained eleven hundred and five men, whose record for 
bravery in the time of action had been properly approved. 
In addition, each legion was supported by three hundred 
horsemen. The numerical strength of a legion, however, 
varied at different times in the history of the kingdom. 
Away back in the time of the republic it contained four 
thousand five hundred, divided into one thousand two hun- 
dred new troops, one thousand two hundred thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, one thousand two hundred skirmishers, six hundred 
reserves, composed of veterans, and three hundred knights. 
The knights were selected from the families of distinction. 
The staff of the legions consisted of six tribunes who were 
responsible for the paying and provisioning of the troops. 
Each legion was a separate and distinct community. In the 
time of peace, when their services were not practically needed, 
they formed large and permanent encampments. The tents 
were arranged with streets, and laid out with the regularity 
of acity. In the center was a large space occupied by the 
official tents, and answering to the public square of a city. 
In general appearance it represented a city well fortified with 
ramparts and fosses. The rampart was twelve feet high, and 
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consisted of intricate palisades. The fosse, or ditch, was also 
twelve feet deep and the same number of feet in width. The 
tribunes commanded the legions in turns of three months 
each. The changing of commanders lasted until the civil 
wars, when the permanent office of lieutenant general was 
created. 


The equipments of a Roman soldier were all uniform and 
corresponded with the service he was expected to perform. 
The head was protected by a helmet with a high crest. The 
famous breastplate or coat of mail was an indispensible arti- 
cle. The lower limbs were protected with greaves, and the 
left arm wore a buckler. The buckler was an oblong and 
concave figure, and, according to Gibbon, was four feet in 
length and two and a half in breadth, formed of light wood 
covered with bull’s hide and strongly guarded with plates of 
brass. New troops were armed with two barbed, iron-headed 
javelins. The one was an aggressive, and the other a defen- 
sive weapon. The defensive weapon was used principally to 
ward off an attack from cavalry. In addition, each soldier 
carried a short, two-edged sword. The pilum was a dreadful 
and bloody weapon when in the hands of a well-trained 
Roman soldier. It was six feet long; the head was a triangu- 
lar piece of steel, not exceeding eighteen inches in length. 
The distance it was thrown when in the heat of the engage- 
ment was about ten yards. The Roman sword was short and 
two-edged. The principal movement of the sword was a 
thrust. The legions, when in fighting position, were eight 
men deep, but between files was allowed a space of three feet. 
The most imposing and renowned engine of war among the 
Romans was the catapulta, a machine for hurling rocks. An- 
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other similar engine was used for the discharge of heavy 
arrows. The famous battering-ram was used against the wall 
of a besieged city. This instrument consisted of a long beam, 
the one end armed with a huge piece of iron resembling a 
ram’s head, from which the name arose. It was suspended 
on heavy ropes or chains, and thrust violently backward and 
forward. It took one hundred men to manipulate the batter- 
ing ram, and so difficult was the work that the men had to be 
relieved every few hours. Great sheds, constructed in shape 
like a tortoise and covered with hides and earth, protected 
the battering-ram from the inflammable matter that might 
be hurled upon them from the wall above. It took a strong 
wall to withstand the repeated strokes of this formidable in- 
strument. The Roman soldier could endure almost any kind 
of hardships. It is said he could carry his heavy armor and 
sixty pounds additional, and then in six hours, march by 
regular step twenty miles. They were trained to expect diffi- 
culties. No nation of antiquity could excel the Romans in 
bravery and military success. 





AS) 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TRAINING OF MOSES. 


All honor the men who are willing to sink 
Half their present fortune for freedom to think ; 
And when they have thought, be their case strong’ or weak, 
Will sink the other half for freedom to speak. 
—Lowell. 


Goes great lawgiver and statesman was born at Tanis- 





Zoan, on the eastern branch of the Nile, about 1,500 
B. C. Zoan was a southern capital in the time of 
Rameses IJ. The several prophecies refer to Zoan as the 
home of Egyptian royalty (Isa. 19, 11-18; 30, 4). It was 
founded seven years after Hebron, which already existed in 
the time of Abraham (Num. 13, 28. Gen. 13, 18.) 


\ 


DESCENT OF MOSES. 


Moses was of Levitical descent. His father’s name was 
Amram, the son of Kohath (Ex. 6, 18; Num. 3,19). Amram 
lived to be one hundred and thirty-seven years old. Jochebed, 
the mother of Moses, was also a daughter of Levi (Ex. 2, 1; 
Num. 26, 59). According to the last quotation, the three 
children born to Amram and Jochebed were Aaron, Miriam 
and Moses, mentioned in order. The life of the great law-, 
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giver is divided into three periods of forty years each. Forty 
years he was an Egyptian at the court of the Pharaohs; forty 
years he was a shepherd in the wilderness, and forty years 
leader of Israel. Josephus, in his famous Antiquities, informs 
us that when Moses was only three years old he was wonder- 
fully tall, and so beautiful that even the common people 
stopped to admire him. Stephen says, “he was exceeding 
fair” (Acts 7, 20). “In the darkest hour of Hebrew bondage, 
when the children of Israel sighed for reason of their afflic- 
tion, came forth the providence of God,” says a writer, “like 
the first rays of a glorious dawn; and Moses, the friend of God 
and champion of the Exodus, was born.” 


RAMESES ILI. 


In Exodus 1, 8, we read: “Now there arose a new king 
(or dynasty) which knew not Joseph.” This new king was 
Seti I or Sethos, the father of Rameses II, whose magnificent 
tomb at Thebes speaks of fabulous wealth. He was undoubt- 
edly a great monarch, and built the store-houses or treasure 
cities mentioned in Ex.1,11. “The founder of the Hebrew 
nation,” says Dr. Geikie in the Sunday School Times, “ must 
have been a life-long contemporary of the great Rameses II.” 
The exact date of this reign is so variously given, that per- 
haps the best way to speak of it is to put it about 1,500 B.C. 
It is hard to imagine the grandeur, in those days, of the great 
monarchy of the Nile valley in its long sweep from the Medi- 
terranean to the cataracts. Rameses IJ, according to the old 
records, was very early in life associated with his father on 
the throne of Egypt, to conciliate, it is supposed, a certain up- 
rising in lower Egypt. He reigned jointly with his father 
about twenty years, and after his death Rameses soon became 
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the most powerful of all the Egyptian monarchs. The mon- 
uments and traditions point to his early training as being 
altogether in the science of war. At the age of ten years no 
monuments were erected in all the dominion of the Pharaohs 
without his consent. The Lybians and other allied nations 
combined against the government of Sethos, but Rameses, 
with a powerful army, so utterly defeated them that they 
never troubled Egyyt again until the reign of Menephtah. 
Ata later period Rameses made an expedition against the 
Ethiopians and was again successful. In the fifth year of his 
reign the treaty of peace between Egypt and the war-like 
nations of the Hittites was broken, and war was declared. 
The enemy had tweuty thousand war chariots and was. equal- 
ly well equipped in other particulars. Rameses again took 
command of the army, drove the Hittites back to Kadesh and 
finally saved Egypt. He also invaded Palestine and cap- 
tured Jerusalem, Salem and Merom in the eighth year of his 
reign, and Ascalon in the eleventh. The remaining years of 
the life of Rameses appears to have been undisturbed by wars, 
and his attention was directed towards the erection of the 
buildings which have excited the curiosity of the antiquarians 
for centuries. He had reigned thirty years when his fourth 
son was made prime minister. This son died in the fifty-fifth 
year of his father’s reign, and Menephtah, another son, took 
his place and remained in office until the death of Rameses. 
It is supposed that this monarch was no less than a hundred 
years old when he died. He reigned sixty-seven years, in- 
cluding the twenty years he was associated with his father, 
Sethos I. He had three queens, and to them were born 
twenty-three sons and thirteen daughters. His children in 
all numbered one hundred and twenty (Britannica). Dr. 
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Francis C1 ark, in his Journey Around the World says: “His 
body was embalmed and floated up the Nile to the Thebian 
city of the dead, where it was laid to rest in the great sar- 
cophagus which had been cut from the lime-stone of Bi-ban- 
el-mulouk.” In 1881 the tomb was discovered, and the mum- 
my of Rameses II identified beyond a doubt. 


SESOSTRIS. 


Rameses II is supposed by many writers to be the Sesos- 
tris of the Greeks who, according to the legend, conquered the 
world. In Manetho’s list of conquerors, however, he is iden- 
tified with a much older king, Usertersen II. Herodotus (I, 
102) declares that he saw monuments erected by this monarch 
in Syrian Palestine. He is supposed to refer to the figures of 
Rameses II carved in the rocks near Beirut. On the author- 
ity of the priests, Sesostris was the first who, setting out with 
fleets of war from the Arabian gulf, subdued the nations that 
dwelt by the Red Sea. Crossing into Europe, he defeated the 
Seythians and Thracians, and, according to Greek history, 
began his reign in Egypt by dividing the kingdom into thir- 
ty-six nomes. His brother was made regent with the under- 
standing that he was not to interfere with the crown or inter- 
meddle with the affairs of the harem. Sesostris then raised a 
large army and conquered Lybia and Arabia, extending his 
conquests much farther east than Darius had. After planting 
a colony at Colchis, his mighty army swept on through 
Ethiopia, reaching even to India. When Sesostris returned 
to Egypt, in order to escape from a treacherous scheme 
planned by his brother, he threw two of his children into the 
fire, and using their bodies as a bridge escaped uninjured 
from a burning building. ‘Not only does the greatest con- 
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fusion and difficulty about this monarch exist,” says the 
Library of Universal Knowledge, “among modern but also in 
classical authors.” Herodotus places his reign long before 
that of Cheops of the fourth dynasty. Diacarchus declares 
that he ruled 3712 B. C. Bunsen supposes that there was 
more than one monarch of this name, and that one was To- 
sar-thos of the third dynasty; another, Sesartesen II of the 
twelfth dynasty. Lepsius conjectures that he is Sethos I and 
Rameses II of the nineteenth dynasty. But the exploits of 
Sesostris seem to be a conglomeration of the conquests of the 
kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, especially 
of Thothmes and Rameses who extended the empire of Egypt 
far to the west and east. No one monarch of Egypt can 
alone represent Sesostris. 


THE EDICT. 


The king had issued an edict that all the male children 
of the Hebrews should be cast into the river. Aaron no doubt 
escaped on account of being three years older than Moses (Ex. 
7,7). When Jochebed, the mother, saw that Moses was a 
goodly child, she hid him for three months. Amram, the 
father, also assisted in the concealment, as'is plain from Heb. 
11,23. The time arrived, however, when the concealment 

was no longer possible. 


THE ARK OF BULRUSHES. 


The ark of bulrushes was a basket made of the papyrus 
plant and daubed with slime. The Sunday School Times says 
the word translated ark is used only here and to describe the 
ark that Noah made. The word that denotes the ark of the 
covenant is entirely different. In remote ages, the papyrus 
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plant was extensively cultivated in lower Egypt, and was 
used in many. different ways. Dr. Tristan says: ‘The 
papyrus is the monarch of the rush tribe, growing in mud 
swamps to a height of sixteen feet, with a long, triangu- 
lar stem, each face measuring sometimes three inches in width, 
and surmounted by a beautiful umbrella-like tuft spreading 
like a feather broom and bearing countless small, white blos- 
soms.” ‘The head of the plant was of little account except to 
adorn the shrine of some god. The root was utilized in the 
manufacture of certain articles and for fuel. From inscrip- 
tions on monuments we learn that the stem was used in boat- 
making and also in mats and cloth. The pith was whole- 
some as a diet, and was consumed both in a raw and a pre- 
pared state. English paper is said to have been made from 
the pith of the papyrus. In the construction of boats, we are 
told by Pliny that a species of the acacia was put in the bottom 
to serve as a keel, to which the plants were joined lengthwise, 
having been first sewed together, then gathered up at the stem 
and made fast by means of a ligature. It has also been sug- 
gested that the slime with which the ark was daubed, was 
mud from the Nile, which, when properly applied became 
exceedingly tough so as to exclude water. However, the 
original is said to refer to mineral pitch or bitumen, that boils 
from the earth. The basket containing the child was laid in 
the flags by the river’s brink. Some one has said that liter- 
ally, though not in spirit, the mother obeyed the king and 
did cast her child into the river. Dr. Geikie says that the 
land was threaded by large and smaller canals for irrigation. 
To some branch of the great river the royal maidens had 
come to bathe. It is said by the most eminent writers on 
Egyptian history, that at the time of the finding of Moses 
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wonen were not kept jealously shut up in harems as at the 
present time, but were allowed great freedom. Wilkinson 
shows that it was a common thing for women to bathe in the 
river (P.-N.). 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 


Josephus calls her ‘‘Thermuthus,” which is interpreted 
to mean, “great mother.” The name undoubtedly represents 
Neith, a deity of lower Egypt. Eusebius calls her Merris. 
In Hurlbuts notes it is said that this princess was apparently 
the sister of Amenophis, the son of Amosis. Other writers 
however suppose that she was the daughter of Rameses II. 
As the princess walked by the bank of the river, she observed 
the child and when it wept she had compassion on it 
“One touch of Nature,” savs Rawlinson, “makes the whole 
world akin.” Divine care was certainly manifest here, for 
under ordinary circumstances the royal woman would have 
commanded the child to be thrown in the river. 


MIRIAM THE SISTER. 


Miriam must have been ten or twelve years older than 
her brother Moses. When Israel left Egypt she became a 
leading character and led the service of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing at the Red sea, after the Egyptian army had been de- 
stroyed. Miriam was cursed with leprosy on account of her 
opposition to the wife of Moses and was excluded from camp 
seven days. (Numbers 12, 10). She was finally restored 
through the intervention of Moses, as we are informed in Num. 
12, 13. She also exercised the office of prophetess (Ex. 15, 
20) and her death occurred at Kadesh-Barnea in the wilder- 
ness of Sin, forty years after the exodus from Egypt (Num. 
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20,1). When the royal maidens approached the river on their 
bathing excursion, Miriam seems to have joined the train as 
if by accident. “Shall I go and call thee a nurse of the 
Hebrew women?” Permission is granted and the devoted 
sister hastens away to find her mother. In accepting the 
position of nurse, Jochebed becomes the recognized servant of 
the king’s daughter. Her privileges and advantages are 
therefore much greater. Observe that not a question is asked, 
or the slightest intimation expressed concerning the relation 
between Jochebed, Miriam or Moses. Some one has said 
that the Hebrew slave mother was more than a match for the 
cruel king. Her own judgment contrived a plan by which 
she not only saved the life of her child, but was permitted to 
educate him in the Jewish faith and receive wages at the same 
time. According to Josephus, Thermuthes called the child 
Moses from the Egyptian word mo meaning water and uses 
meaning “to rescue.” 


HIS EDUCATION. 


St. Stephen says, (Acts 7, 22) “that Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and was mighty in words 
and deeds.” In the palace of Rameses there must have been 
great opportunities to acquire knowledge. The age in which 
Moses lived was distinguished for learning, as the monuments 
and legends most certainly testify. A contributor to the 
Homiletic Review, writing on Egyptian history says, “it was 
known that Egypt had been a land of readers and writers for 
time immemorial, that long before the epoch of Abraham, 
famous books had been composed there, and that the practice 
of writing was so general as to cause even ordinary objects of 
daily use to be inscribed. It was also known that Babylon 
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was equally the home of ancient literature which was stored 
in the libraries of great cities.” In Peloubet’s Notes we are in- 
formed that the university of Egypt was in the sun temple at 
On. The library of Rammesseum at Thebes, over the gate of 
which was seen the inscription, “ For the Healing of the Soul,” 
contained 20,000 books. Nor is it without significance, as in- 
- dicating a period of great intellectual activity, that the struc- 
ture thus consecrated to knowledge was built by Rameses II. 
Josephus writes of a brilliant campaign, against the Ethio- 
pians who had invaded Egypt, in which Moses was in com- 
mand. This part of the history of Moses however is omitted 
in the Bible account, although some writers think Stephen 
alludes to the same in Acts 7, 22. 


THE FLIGHT. 


St. Paul declares in Hebrew 11, 24, “ By faith, Moses 
when he was come to years refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than-to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt. By faith he forsook Egypt not 
fearing the wrath of the king.” The immediate cause of the 
flight of Moses was the killing of the Egyptian who was 
severely punishing an Israelite, recorded in Ex. 2,11. He 
hid the body in the sand and fled to Midian where he entered 
the service of Jethro the priest and sheik of Midian. He 
afterwards married Zipporah, a daughter of Jethro, and settled 
down to the occupation of a shepherd. 
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In Ex. 2, 18, Jethro is named Reuel. In Numbers 10, 
29 the same person is called Reguel. Alford suggests that 
Reuel was most probably his personal name and Jethro his 
official title. The name signifies “pre-eminence.” Many 
opinions have been expressed as to the identity of this charac- 
ter. It is said the word translated “father-in-law” means 
simply a marriage relation and can be understood to mean 
father-in-law or son-in-law. Evidently Jethro was a good 
man and worshipped the true God, for he took a burnt offer- 
ing and sacrifices for the Lord (Ex. 18, 12). He also held an 
official religious position as priest of Midian. 


HOBAB. 


This experienced chieftain of the desert is also frequently 
identified with Jethro. The name is found in only two 
places in the scriptures (Num. 10, 29, Judges 4, 11). Dr. 
Smith expresses a doubt as to whether the name denotes. 
“father-in-law” or “brother-in-law” of Moses. His lineage 
reaches back to Midian, the fourth son of Abraham by Ketu- 
rah. When the Hebrews were about to resume their journey 
from Sinai, Hobab announced his intention to return to his 
own country. But Moses earnestly entreated him to journey 
with them. “Leave us not I pray thee,” said the great leader, 
“forasmuch as thou knowest we are to encamp in the wilder- 
ness and thou mayest be to us as eyes,” which in reality means 
elder or overseer among us. The thought expressed is that 
he might be a guide through the desert of which he must. 
have been quite familiar. 


CHAP TER XI. 


GNOSTICISM. 


Still so perverse and opposite, , 
As if they worshipped God for spite; 
The self-same thing they will abhor 


One way, and long another for. 
— Butler. 


 ROMINENT among the dogmas that arose in the first 
GH century was the uniting of Judaism and ancient 






philosophy with Christianity. Various organizations 
sprang up, the most distinguished of which were the Gnostics. 
This stupendous heresy at once forms a study most decidedly 
interesting and instructive. The Gnostics were divided into 
no less than fifvy different sects. Each sect had its own con- 
gregation, and each congregation was under the watch care of 
a bishop. The four gospels were supplanted by a number of 
histories containing a record of the labors of Christ and the 
apostles. It has been supposed by some that Gnosticism was 
the harbinger of Protestantism. ‘here is, however, but little 
ground for a supposition of this kind. The three distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a fully developed gnostic were politeness, 
wealth and learning. Gibbon says: “They blended the 
faith of Christ with many sublime tenets which they derived 
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from oriental philosophy, and even from the religion of Zoro- 
aster, concerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two 
principles, the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible world.” 
Gnosticism has therefore the reputation of being both a mix- 
ture and a mystery. Dr. Schaff declares that it consisted of 
oriental mysticism, Greek philosophy, Alexandrian, Philonic 
and Cabalistic Judaism, and Christian ideas of salvation, not 
merely mechanically compiled, but, as it were, chemically 
combined. The ultimate design of Gnosticism was to elevate 
its subjects beyond the possibility of perverting moral princi- 
ple. The perfection contemplated is not to be traced to any 
direct supernatural cause, but to deep research and true 
knowledge, and was used by the Gnostic school to designate 
the knowledge of certain mysteries in religion that can only 
be secured by the most persistent efforts. Matter in itself is 
essentially evil, and the great Jehovah cannot be its author; 
for God through his spiritual nature can have nothing what- 
ever to do with corporeal things, and could not have origin- 
ally madethem. Therefore, according to the Gnostic theory, all 
corporeal things were pre-existent matter, out of which the 
universe was formed. Gen. 1, 2 is the ground for this argu- 
ment. The Gnostics regarded the primal Cause as absolute 
perfection and from him descended a regular succession of em- 
anations. Dualism was also a leading article of the Gnostic 
faith, as is evident from the language of Dr. Philip Schaff: 
“The affinity of Gnosticism with Zoroastrian dualism of a 
kingdom of light and a kingdom of darkness is unmistakable, 
especially in the Syrian Gnosties.” 


Zoroaster was the founder of the Parsee religion, tle pre- 
vailing worship of the ancient Persians. The name Zarath- 
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_Yastra is supposed to indicate chief, or senior, or high. priest. 
The history of this remarkable character is shrouded in mys- 
tery, and the several legends concerning it are vague and 
unreliable. Some writers go so far as to pronounce him a 
mere myth, while many of the ancients regarded him as the 
incarnation of the storm god. However, according to what 

- has been written and generally accepted as veritable history, 
Zoroaster’s family name was Spitama, and he was a native’ 
of Bactricia. He is said to have assumed the name of 
Manthran, which means “one who recites from Manthros, or a 
messenger sent from Ahura-mazda, either through the oracle 
or the holy flame.” Plato thinks Zoroaster founded the Magi 
system of belief, and also states that he was the son of Oro- 
mazes. The Zend legends of Zoroaster represent him as the 
embodiment of all wisdom and truth, and the sole ruler of 
the universe. A favorite prayer in the Fravardin Yasht runs 
thus: ‘We worship Zarathrastra Spitama who first thought 
good thoughts, who first. spoke good words, who first per- 
formed good actions, who was the first priest, the first warrior, 
the first cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, the first who 

was inspired, the first who has given to mankind nature and 
reality, and word and hearing of word, and wealth, and all 

good things created by Mazda which embellish reality, who 
first caused the wheel to turn among gods and men, who first 
praised the purity of the living creation and destroyed idol- 
atry, who confessed the Zarathrastrian belief in Ahura-maz- 
da, the religion of the living God, against devils.” Another 
legend says: “Zoroaster laughed on the day of his birth.” 

He also lived in the wilderness for twenty years, and subsisted 
entirely on cheese. Plutarch compares him to Lycurgus and 

Numa. His great desire to cultivate the fine attributes of 
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human nature, such as love and wisdom, prompted him to 
retire alone into the wilderness and there live as an ascetic 
upon a mountain. Tradition says the mountain was de- 
stroyed, but Zoroaster succeeded in escaping and continued to 
advance his doctrines whenever opportunity afforded. Xan- 
thos, who was a native of Lydia, speaks of Zoroaster as having 
lived six hundred years before the Trojan war. Ctesias, the 
Greek historian and physician says: ‘He was contemporary 
with Semiramis, the legendary queen.” Both Aristotle and 
Eudoxis place him six thousand years before Plato. Berosus, 
the ancient historian of Babylon says: “ He was a king, and 
reigned in Babylon, and established a powerful dynasty some 
two thousand years B.C.” According to Parsee history, he 
was contemporary with Hystapes, the father of Darius, while 
others still place him 1500 B. C., or contemporary with 
Moses. The Zend-avesta, or sacred writings of the Parsees, 
are directly traceable to Zoroaster. 


The creed of Zoroaster teaches the existence of two an- 
tagonistic principles, Ormazd and Ahriman. The former, 
the embodiment of true light—the latter forever submerged 
in darkness. These two principles are powerful and ener- 
getic, and forever control human destiny. Ormazd originally 
created mankind susceptible to virtue, and placed it within 
reach of all. The eternal vigilance of Ormazd sustains the 
universe, and his own executive chamber is amid the heaven- 
ly bodies. Ahriman is essentially dark, false and corrupt. 
He has therefore introduced the rankest discord. Right and 
wrong are represented in a state of perpetual dispute over the 
control of the universe. The faithful are promised abundant 
help and comfort from Ormazd to enable them to resist the 
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crafty designs of Ahriman. The creed of Zoroaster may be 
summed up as follows: 


I. Dualism. This can be seen everywhere in the world 
at large—the good and the evil. 


II. Physical life only can become a prey to death. 
Death has no power over the life to come. 


Ill. There are two spirit forces continually at work in 
the universe. The one making life, the other destroying it. 


lV. The highest duty of mankind is to obey the will of 
Ormazd. ; 


V. Disobedience is punished with the death of the un- 
believer. 

VI. Abura-mazda is the author of good, but is not essen- 
tially identical with it. 


VII. The spirit of Ormazd cannot be successfully re- 
sisted. 


VIIL The obedient will live in a state of perfection, 
meaning by this, eternal blessedness. 


IX. The wicked will undergo punishment until the 


resurrection. 


‘The demiurge of the Gnosties occupies an intermediate 
position between Jehovah and matter. He created this mun- 
dane sphere, and his wisdom alone rules it. The actions of 
the demiurge however, are not independent of the primal 
cause, for his ability to conceive the full purpose of creation 
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was limited, and thus the demiurge became an unconscious 
agent. As the creator of this world he is separate and distinct 
from the author of good and evil, and is not the father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is, nevertheless, the God of the He- 
brews, and is declared to possess the most implacable disposi- 
tion. Another school of the Gnostics held that angels were 
instrumental in creation. In order to distinguish the inde- 
finable nature of the primal cause, the Gnostics termed him 
Bythos. He dwells on the highest and most unaccessible 
height. Circling his dazzling majesty is a glory infinite. 
His crowning attribute is love—so infinite that even an item 
of selfishness cannot exist, while grace and justice prompt 
him to countless acts of benevolence. Silence profound and 
awful pervades his heavenly habitation. By a strict mental 
process Bythos produced two beings of different sexes. From 
these proceeded a series of emanations called Oenons, dis- 
tinguished because of their inferiority. This inferiority is the 
basis from which to reason that Jehovah, the highest and 
holiest, is not the author of evil. 


Beyond the circle of intense and profound silence existed 
matter, co-eternal, but without the slightest animation what- 
ever. After the lapse of ages a certain emanation (demiurge) 
influenced by the primal cause passed the bounds of the 
pleroma, and coming in contact with matter, created the 
world. This earth, therefore was modeled after the design in 
the mind of the primal cause. The Mosaic record was'looked 
upon by the Gnostics as not possessing even a shadow of ex- 
planatory significance over the problem of the world’s crea- 
tion. The demiurge having created this material universe 
cannot help but partake somewhat of the nature of the crea- 
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tion. The dualistic or Syrian Gnostics held that the demi- 
urge was more than Ahriman, or the negative force, in regard 
to absolute power, and here is where the Gnostics. began to 
appropriate Christian ideas. That the primal cause possessed 
the absolute power to prevent sin was conceded. Because of 
his justice, however, the sovereign attribute will not permit 
‘ him to interfere with the free moral agency of the human 
will; nevertheless he is unceasing in his efforts to effect a 
reconciliation. The final emanation was Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Ghost, whose mission is to raise mankind to a higher 
knowledge and complete the preparation essential to enter 
and forever enjoy the great pleroma or embodiment of true 
light. 








CHAPTER XII. 


MOSES COMMISSIONED. 


Thrown forward on them from the luminous past, 
Wise with the history of their own frail heart, 
With reverence and with sorrow and with love, 


Broad as the world for freedom and for man. 
—Lowell. 


Wor was toward the close of the second period of his life, 
: 4 when Moses beheld the wonderful vision of the burn- 
“ing bush (Ex. 3, 2). He had led his flock across the 
wilderness northwest from the home of his father-in-law to 
the rear of the desert, where he observed a flame of fire in 
the midst of a wild acacia bush. We must not think, says 
Stanley in Peloubets Notes, of a small bush, but rather of a 
small tree, a tangled, spreading tree, which shoots out its gay 
foliage and blue blossoms over the desert. When Moses 
looked upon the wonderful manifestation he said, “I will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.” 
The burning bush may represent the church. 


I. In Position. (Isa 2, 2. Math. 5, 14). 


II. In the Occupant. (Zech. 2, 10; 12, 6). 
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III. In the Perpetuity of the Flame. (Zech. 2, 5). 


Dr. McLarian in the Sunday School Times says, “As the 
desert shrub flamed and yet didnot burn away so, the divine 
nature is not wearied by action, nor exhausted by bestowing, 
nor has its life any tendency towards ending, or extinction.” 


IV. In the Sanctity of the Place. “The place whereon _ 
thou standest is holy ground.” (Ex. 35, 19, 6. 1 Peter 2, 9). 
“And when the Lord saw that Moses turned aside to investi- 
gate the strange sight he said, come now and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh.” (Ex. 3, 10). | ; 


_MENEPHTAH OF THE EXODUS. 


_ Twenty years had passed away since the death of Rameses 
II, when Moses the great lawgiver, who had received his com- 
mission at the burning bush, stood before Menephtah, the proud 
and opulent prince of Egypt. He demanded in the name of 
the Lord God of the Hebrews that they be permitted to leave 
the beautiful Nile valley and worship the God of their fathers 
in the wilderness beyond the flood. As a penalty for refusing 
he threatened the destruction of all the first born of man and 
beast in the land of Egypt, except in the province of Goshen 
where the Israelites dwelt. Menephtah, the reigning Pharaoh, 
was the son of Rameses II. He is also regarded by some as 
the Amenophis of Manetho, and is beyond question the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. Only a very few monuments of this 
king are said to remain. The principal events which they 
relate are invasions from the nations bordering on the Medi- 
terranean that were allied with the Lybians. The hostilities 
suppressed by Rameses II during the reign of Sethos I were » 
renewed with great energy under the reign of Meneph- 
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tah. Dr. Geikie, in the Sunday School Times says, “the whole 
reign of this king had been disturbed by invasions and revolts. 
For the inroads of the Lybians had been followed by rebel- 
lions, now in the east—now in the west, so that the king seldom 
had rest, and the ease loving prince, instead of being allowed 
to live in his gorgeous palace at Thebes, far in the south, had 
- been forced to spend his time either at the head of his forces 
in active war, or at Tanis, in the delta, where the troubles of 
the border provinces were a perpetual menace.” Menephtah 
changed the capital of Egypt and introduced the worship of 
Typhon as a national religion. This idol in Egyptian mytho- 
logy was devoutly worshipped. His appearance on the monu- 
ments indicates the nature he was supposed to possess. 
Typhon is represented as a cunning crocodile, the fierce and 
much to be dreaded hippopotamus and the stubborn ass with 
blunted ears. Homer’s description represents him as a imon- 
ster giant chained in a subterranean abode and girdled with 
lightning flashes from the god Zeus. According to Pindar he had 
a hundred dragon-heads and flashing eyes of fire with a terri- 
ble voice and a horrible black tongue. Typhon quarreled with 
Zeus for the management of the universe, but was finally 
struck with a thunderbolt from Olympus and consigned to 
the dismal region of Tartarus. Other fabulous statements 
make him identical with the Egyptian god Set, before whom 
all the other divinities fled in abject fear, changing theirappear- 
ances into animals that their identity might not be discovered. 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia says, “It is very possible that the 
fierce physical opposition of Typhon (especially when the mon- 
ster came to be identified with Set, the Egyptian devil) may 
have had (along with other causes) a material influence in 
determining that popular conception of “satan,” which reigned 
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both in patristic and medieval times, and of which Milton has 
so largely availed himself in his “ Paradise Lost.” The final 
interview between Moses and Menephtah must have been in- 
tensely violent for the great Hebrew leader went out ina great 
rage. (Ex. 11, 8). At midnight the destroyer alighted on all 
the families of Egypt, and the first born of man and beast lay 
pale in death. “While peace reigns in Goshen, a wail of 
anguish,” says a writer, “goes sounding along the Nile from sea 
to cataract and from Arabia to the desert. It rises from the 
palace at Thebes where the heir apparent to the throne falls 
a victim. It echoes from the temples amid sphinxes and 
pyramids where priests are beating their breasts over the sud- 
den death of several of the national gods of lower Egypt. 
The sacred bull Apis, and the highly venerated calf Mnevis, 
and the little goat Nendes, all representative deites in Egyp- 
tian mythology, fall before the avenging destroyer as he 
sweeps across the valley in his work of death.” (Ex. 12, 28). 
Menephtah at last yields and swift runners carry the messages 
from village to village throughout the province of Goshen. And 
now behold! Under the bright stars that smile benedictions 
upon the lovely Nile valley the hasty preparations for the final 
departure are made. The narrative (Ex. 12, 34) says, “and 
the people took their dough before it was leavened, their 
kneading troughs being bound up in their clothes upon 
their shoulders; and the children of Israel did according 
to the word of Moses, and they borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and the 
Lord gave the people favor in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, so that they lent unto them such things as they re- 
quired.” When the morning comes and the streaming rays 
of sunlight are pouring over the jagged hills of the east in 
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trailing visions of beauty, the great Hebrew nation moves out 
of bondage towards the land of freedom. “And the children 
of Israel journeyed from Ramses to Succoth about six hun- 
dred thousand on foot that were men, besides children; and a 
mixed multitude went up also with them, and flocks, and 
herds, even very much cattle.” Dr. Francis Clark says, “the 
_ Pharaoh of the oppression hes before us in the museum of 
Bulak, butthe Pharaoh of the Exodus, whom the Bible declares 
found a watery grave under the Red sea’s waves has never 
been found.” 


THE CALL OF MOSES. (Ex. 3, 10). 
I. It demanded prompt obedience. 
II. It came while he was engaged in legitimate duties. 
III. It came to a trained man. 


IV. It came to one who was possessed of a humble 
spirit. 

V. It was a personal call, for it distinguished Moses by 
name. 

VI. It was a call to self-sacrificing labor. 

VII. The difficulties in his way, Ist self-distrust, 2nd 


conscious ignorance, 3rd positive opposition. 


VIII. The encouragements. 1st divine companionship, 
2nd divine assurance, 3rd divine assistance, 4th promise of 


complete success.—Sunday School Times. © 





CHAPTER XIII. 


GNOSTIC SCHOOLS. 


Were one so tall to touch the pole, 
Or grasp creation in his span, 
He must be measured by his soul; 


The mind’s the measure of the man. 
— Watts. 





ey IMoN MAGUS, who in the language of Ireneous was 





the “magister” and “ progenitor” of all heretics and 
of the Gnostics in particular, announced himself as a 
divine emanation and became greatly distinguished by his 
sorceries, among the half civilized Pagan and Jewish Samari- 
tans of his day. (Acts 8, 9). 


He was born at Gittim, an obscure village in the 
province of Samaria, and was educated at Alexandria in the 
science that afterwards became the ground-work of Gnosti- 


cist. 


Simon practiced magical arts to such an extent that he 
was called the power of God. (Acts 8, 10). “So great were 
the pretensions of this imposter,” says a contributor to Kitto’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia, “and so profound the impressions he made 
on the minds of the multitude, that they not only received 
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with readiness all that he taught, but admitted his claim to 
be regarded as an incarnation of the demiurgic power of 
God.” When the great revival occurred in Samaria under 
the labors of Philip the evangelist, Simon was among the 
number who were baptized, A. D. 40. Witnessing the power 
of the Holy Ghost, he offered money that he might also be 
gifted with the same divine influence, but Peter the apostle 
indignantly disavowed such an idea and called on him to re- 
pent. (Acts 8, 22). Historians point to Simon as an inveter- 
ate enemy of Peter, whose foot-steps he followed only to be 
defeated at every point. When Paul and Peter went to Rome, 
he followed them, professing to be some great one. “ He is said 
to have declared himself,” says Dr. Schaff “an incarnation of 
the creative-world spirit, and his femaie companion Helena, 
the incarnation of the receptive world soul.” According to 
Justyn he went to Rome during the reign of Claudius Czesar 
and was reverenced there as a God. Hyppolytus says he was 
buried alive at his own request, confident that his resurrec- 
tion would occur the third day. Another legend affirms that 
in proof of his supernatural powers he made an attempt to fly, 
but when Peter prayed he fell and received such injuries that 
he committed suicide. The female companion of Simon was 
Helena, who claimed supernatural gifts. This person Simon 
set forth as being the first emanation of the deity. The 
Simonians as a sect worshipped Simon Magus, and selected 
the most infamous characters referred to in the old testament 
as their examples. They were sensual and degraded in all 
their practices, and it was not till the third century that they 
became extinct. The Cerinthians are also regarded asa school 
of Gnostics. This heresy was founded by Cerinthus ‘who 
lived near the close of the first century. He is supposed to 
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have been one of the Jews with whom Peter contended for 
having baptized Cornelius, (Acts 11, 2) and also to have been 
among the number that went from Judea to Antioch, (Acts 15, 
1) and again to have been with the false teachers who charged 
Paul with defiling the temple by introducing the Greeks. 
(Acts 21, 27, 28). These statements are based on the authority 
‘ of Epiphaneus and, as Dr. Watson says, are by no means 
worthy of implicit credit. Cerinthus was a Gnostic in his 
ideas of creation. It appears, however, that he incorporated 
some of the Mosaic observances in his creed, especially the’ 
sanctity of the Sabbath and the rite of circumcision. He 
agreed with the Gnostics in ascribing the law of creation to 
the demiurge, but antagonized them in regard to the doctrine 
of the humanity of Christ. ‘The Gnostics like Simon Magus,” 
says Dr. Watson, “had all been Doceta and denied the real 
humanity of Christ.” Cerinthus however contended that 
Jesus had a real body and was the son of Joseph and Mary. 
He also agreed with the Gnostics that Christ was one of the 
inons that rested on Jesus at his baptism in the Jordan. 
Cerinthus was the first person to hold to the doctrine of the | 
millenium, but associated with the sensual self-gratification. 
He believed that Jesus Christ was born like other men, and 
that he was crucified on Calvary and would rise at some 
future time. -Irenzeus states that he was bitterly opposed by | 
John, the aged disciple of Christ. “In his Christology,” says 
Dr. Schaff, “he separates the earthly man Jesus, who was the 
son of Joseph and Mary, from the heavenly Christ who de- 
scended upon the man Jesus in the form of a dove, at the bap- 
tism in Jordan.” Canon Farrar in the “ Karly Days of Chris- 
tianity,’ sums up the history of Cerinthus in the following: 
“The accounts given of his views are full of uncertainty and 
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contradiction and seem to show that he was one who wavered, 
like a wave of the sea, and was tossed about by every wind of 
doctrine.” Thus it is that he mixed up Millenarianism and 
other Judaic elements with fancies, which were afterward 
developed by the most anti-Judaic Gnostics. Thus, too, he 
has been accredited with the authorship of the Apocalypse, 
though in accordance with early church traditions he was the 
very teacher against whom the Latin writings of St. John 
were especially aimed. Of his personal life scarcely anything 
is known. It is conjectured that he must have been a Jew by 
birth, but he had evidently been- trained in Egypt and he 
certainly taught in Asia. The name Merinthus, which 1s 
sometimes given him, is probably a nick-name, since the word 
means “cord.” But even his dateis uncertain. He is usually 
believed to have taught in the old age of St. John, but Ter- 
tullian places him after Karp-o-Krates who did not flourish 
till the reign of Hadrian A. D. 117. His errors are noticed 
by Irenzeus as follows: 


I. He declared that the world was made by virtue or 
power far inferior to the essential divinity. 


II]. That the human Jesus was not born of a virgin, but 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that he only differed 
from men in supreme goodness. 


III. That the divine Christ only descended upon Jesus 
at his baptism. 


IV. That when Jesus suffered, the divine Christ flew 
back into his pleroma, being himself incapable of suffering. 
The Nicolaitans mentioned in Revelation were followers of 


Nicolas, one of the deacons of the early church in Jerusalem. - 
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He is supposed to have left the true faith and to have 
taught the erroneous and demoralizing doctrine that the 
passions should be abused in order that one might become 
perfect. The legend of his apostasy is related by Epiphaneus. 


Nicolas had a beautiful wife, and following the councils 
‘ of perfection, he separated himself from her, but not being 
able to persevere he returned to her again, and not only so, 
but justified his conduct by licentious principles, which laid 
the foundation of the sect of the Nicolaitans. Dr. Smith 
thinks the heresy comes before us as presenting the ultimate 
vhase of a great controversy, which threatened at one time 
to destroy the unity of the church and afterwards to taint its 
purity. Theterm Nicolaitans occurs but twice in the New 
Testament. (Rev. 2,6,15). The best defined system of Gnos- 
ticism is said to have been produced by Basilides, the Alex- 
andrian Gnostic and eminent teacher of philosophy. He 
lived about A. D. 125 or 140. He traveled as far as Syrian 
Antioch and into Persia. The original creed of Basilides in 
many respects resembles the teachings of Zoroaster, although 
he claimed to be Christian and was quite fanciful in this 
direction. He differs to a great extent from the early church 
fathers in defining the true Gnosis, as held by the Gnostics 
in his day. “It is based,” says Dr. Schaff, “on Egyptian astro- 
nomy and the Pythagorean numerical symbolism. Accord- 
ing to Basilides, the supreme deity is constituted of seven per- 
fections in which he is gloriously reflected. These perfections 
are also reflected in seven other spirit powers, and are carried 
on through the entire cycles of emanations, which amount to 
365. Each one of these zenons or reflections, governs a world. 
Asa result there are 365 worlds, each of which he names. 
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The ruler of the lower world is the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. This spirit power possessed an implacable dispostion, 
and brought about a strife among the other angels or emana- 
tions. To effect a reconciliation and produce harmony, Jesus 
Christ came into the world. He did not suffer crucifixion, for, 
changing forms with Simon, the Cyrenian, he stood by laugh- 
ing while Simon suffered. Basilides taught a mild form of 
asceticism, but it never was adhered to by his followers. He 
is said to have written twenty-four books. The practices of 
the Basilideans were extremely degrading in many particu- 
lars.— Chambers. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. NO. —MODES OF PUNISH- 
MENT. 


Would heaven, ere all these dreadful deeds were done, 
The day that showed me to the golden sun 
Had seen my death. Why did not whirlwinds bear 


The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 
— Homer. 


4 ene ancient manner of punishing those convicted of 
J GS capital offenses, especially among the Romans, was 

extremely cruel. All kinds of instruments and 
engines of cruelty were invented. The most inhuman and 
degrading punishment known to the writers of antiquity was 
evidently that of crucifixion. There seems to have been 
crosses of three different shapes. The most common one was 
in the shape of the letter T. Another kind resembled the 
letter X, while a third was shaped like this +. The last 
mentioned was called the Latin cross, and is supposed to 
have been the kind upcn which our Saviour died. Four 
soldiers, under the command of a centurion, were de- 
tailed as executioners. When the criminal moved to the 
‘place of execution, which was usually on a hill outside of 
the city, the captain went in advance and proclaimed the 
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crime for which the victim suffered. He also carried a white 
board upon which the name was written in large letters. As « 
soon as the sentence was executed, the board was nailed on 
the cross over the head of the victim (Mat. 27,37). The 
criminals invariably carried their own instruments of torture 
to the place of execution. The beloved disciple (Jno. 19, 17) 
says concerning Christ: “And he, bearing his own cross, 
- went forth into a place called the place of a skull.” The vie- 
tim was then stripped of all his clothing except that about 
the loins, and a stupefying drink was administered. He was 
then stretched upon the cross and the fearful scene com- 
menced. The arms of the sufferer were extended along the 
cross-beams, the palms of the hands forced open, and a huge 
copper spike driven through each with a mallet. Ina sim- 
ilar manner the feet were placed one upon the other and a 
much larger spike went tearing its way through the quiver- 
ing flesh. It is not definitely known whether the victim was 
nailed to the cross before or after it was placed in the ground, 
although the former seems most likely. In all probability 
both plans were used. Some writers have thought that the 
victim was-tied to the cross instead of being nailed. This, 
however, is conjecture, and cannot be sustained by direct 
proof. There is no doubt that the hands and feet were tied 
before the nailing commenced, especially when the victim 
was powerful and struggled violently. When the eross with 
its writhing sufferer stood erect, it did not exceed ten feet in 
height, and was within easy reach. Near the center of the 
perpendicular beam was a wooden projection strong enough 
to support in part the weight of the body. This was done so 
that the bleeding hands would not be torn away and the piti- 
ful sufferer fall face foremost tothe earth. Farrar says: “The 
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accursed tree, with its living, human burden hanging upon it 
in belpless agony, and suffering fresh tortures as every move- 
ment irritated the fresh rents in hands and feet, was slowly 
raised up by strong arms and the end of it fixed firmly in a 
hole dug deep in the ground for that purpose.” 


; Before the execution took place the clothing was removed 

and he was most unmercifully flogged with rods, or, as Horace 
calls them, the horrid flagellum, of which the Russian knout 
is the only modern representative (Mark 15, 15). Frequently 
the victim could not stand the whipping, but died while un- 
dergoing the terrible punishment. If death failed to come to 
the relief of the sufferer within a specified time, it was hastened 
by kindling a fire underneath the cross to produce suffocation. 
In other cases ravenous beasts were turned loose, and the 
bleeding form, already mutilated, was torn to pieces in this 
way. Another plan was to break the limbs with a great bat- 
tle axe, as in the case of the two thieves who were crucified 
with Christ (John 19, 32). The clothing of the victim was 
the perquisites of the executioners (John 19, 23). The victim 
hung on the eross until death was certain and the body be- 
came putrid. He seldom lived less than twenty-four hours, 
but sometimes lingered three and four days. 


Impaling was another form of punishment closely resem- 
bling that of crucifixion. The criminal was bound to a tree 
and left to starve to death if notimmediately executed. This 
gave rise to the proverbial expression, “the accursed tree.” 
Sometimes the victim was forced on a sharp pointed stick as 
on a spit, or else the spear-like instrument was driven through 
his body. Seneca, it is said, describes this kind of execution 
in the following sentence: “I beheld these crosses, not of one 
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kind, but made differently by different people.” The origin 
of these most cruel and disgraceful punishments, as an ancient 
writer styles them, and as quoted in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia, is extremely ancient. In Thucydides (110) we read of 
Inarus, an African king, who was crucified by the Egyptians. 
The similar fate of Polycrates, who suffered under the Per- 
sians, is detailed by Herodotus (III, 125), who in the same 
book (159) adds that no less than three hundred persons were 
~ condemned to the cross by Darius after his successful siege of 
Babylon. Valerius Maximus made crucifixion the common 
military punishment of the Carthagenians. That the Greeks 
adopted it is evident from the cruel execution which Alexan- 
der ordered after the capture of Tyre, when two thousand 
captives were nailed to the crosses along theseashore. (Quin- 
tus Curtius; Justin 18, 3; Mark 15, 23, 44; Deu. 21, 23; John 
de 3 WS) 


It is evident that the Hebrews also practiced flogging as 
a punishment. “In the form of correction for servants and 
children,” says Prof. Bissell, “there are frequent references to 
it in the Bible.” In some instances it is prescribed in the 
Mosaic code (Lev. 19, 20;. Deu. 22, 18; 25, 1, 3). The victim 
of this severe punishment was forced to lie flat on his face, 
and, while attendants held his hands and feet, the fearful 
blows from the cruel whip fell on his bare back. The most 
inhuman and diabolical contrivances were brought into use 
to intensify the pain. In Judges 8,7, we read that thorns 
and briars were used to tear open the flesh (1 Kings 12, 11, 
14; Isa. 10, 26). In case of an altereation or an assault, the 
guilty person was flogged according to the direction of the 
court. A husband wrongfully accusing his young wife with 
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a lac of proper fidelity, was first fined and then flogged. 
The Jewish religion imposed scourging as a penalty for 
offenses against the Sanhedrin, and for teaching doctrines 
contrary to the Jewish faith. Among the Romans the crim- 
inal was tied fast to an iron pillar, his feet bound to- 
gether above the ankles and his hands on his back. It was 
‘the duty of the Roman lictors to bind the victim, and then 
carry out the will of the magistrates to the extent of scourg- 
ing and beheading. Originally the lictors were of the Plebe- 
ian order and were regarded with some distinction. They 
carried the “faces,” a bundle of rods made of birch or elm, 
and an axe. These weapons were usually kept in front of the 
magistrates as a symbol of power. <A consul was attended by 
twelve lictors, and a praetor by six. Edersheim, in the follow- 
ing sentence, describes a Roman flogging: “The scourge of 
leathern thongs was loaded with lead or armed with spikes 
and bones which lacerated back and chest and face, till the 
victim sometimes fell down before the judge, a bleeding mass 
of torn flesh. As soon as the terrible punishment was ended, 
the lictors hastily covered the bleeding form and led him 
away from public sight.” The scourge consisted of three sep- 
arate lashes, and each swing of the whip was reckoned as 
three stripes, or, thirteen strokes making thirty-nine lashes, 
although the law allowed forty. 

Mutilation was still another form of punishment. This 
was regarded by the ancient Hebrews as the most severe of 
all penalties, and it never became popular. One case may be 
cited, in Deu. 25, 11, in which a woman was liable to have 
her hand cut off for a certain kind of immorality. ‘No case 
of the infliction of such a punishment,” says Prof. Bissell, 
“oceurs in the biblical books.” 
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Homicide was the old custom of blood revenge. The 
nearest relative of the murdered person took the life of the 
murderer. This might be done with impunity. As a result 
many innocent ones suffered along with the guilty. Toavoid 
cruelty and injustice as far as possible, Moses appointed six 
cities of refuge, three on either side of the Jordan, to which 
the accused might flee and be protected until proven guilty 
or innocent, as the case might be. If, after a fair trial, the 
prisoner was proven guilty of premeditated murder, he was 
immediately handed over to the avenger for execution. 
Should the crime of murder not be sustained, but still the ac- 
cused be found guilty of some kind of homicide, he must 
remain in the city of refuge until the death of the high priest. 
After this, in the sight of the law, he was a free man, and 
could return to his own home without fear of being molested. 
The six cities of refuge were Bezer, in the wilderness in the 
plain country of the Reubenites; Ramoth, in Gilead of the 
Gadites; and Golan, in Bashan of the Manasites (Deu. 4, 43). 
These were on the east side of the Jordan, towards the sun- 
rise. Those on the western side were Kadesh, in Galilee, in 
Mt. Naphtali; Shechem, in Mt. Ephraim, and Kir-jath-arba, 
which is Hebron, in the mountain of Judah (Josh. 20, 7). 
These several cities of refuge were to be easy of access; good 
roads and bridges were to be kept in the best of repair. The 
roads were to be from forty-eight to fifty-seven feet wide. 
Once a year, in the month of Adar—that answers to our Feb- 
ruary—the officials visited and examined the roads to see 
whether they were in proper condition. At each cross road 
was erected a guide post, pointing in the direction of the city 
of refuge. We read in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia that as 
early as Constantine the Great, Christian churches were asy- 
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lums for unfortunate persons whom an outraged law or pow- 
erful enemy ‘pursued. Theodisus in 431 extended this privi- 
lege to the houses, gardens and other places that were within 
the jurisdiction of the churches. 


Among the earlier Hebrews, fine and imprisonment was 
_ajudicial punishment. Fines were imposed in most cases for 
crimes committed against property. The amount of the fine 
was paid to the one who had suffered the loss and not to the 
state. “Fines ranged,” says Prof. Bissell, “from one hundred 
shekels to thirty shekels or less (an ancient coin, in value 
equal to about 623 cents).” Fivefold was assessed when an 
ox was stolen and disposed of, and fourfold when a sheep. If 
the culprit was unable to make restitution, he was liable to 
be sold as a slave to the one he had wronged. If an ox gored 
an individual to such an extent that it became fatal, the 
owner must lose the animal. The most severe punishment 
was also imposed for the unlawful entering of one’s premises 
at night. The thief was expected to suffer the consequences, 
even to the destruction of his life. Restitution was also 
strictly demanded,.as we find by referring to Ex. 22,1. In 
Proy. 6, 31, a sevenfold restitution is required. In the case of 
Zaccheeus, the publican (Luke 19, 8), we have stated the 
amount required when restitution became necessary. Kid- 
napping, for the purpose of selling into slavery, was to be 
punished with death. Among the Hebrews, in primitive 
ages, imprisonment was for detention and not as a punish- 
ment for crime. It was not until after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity that imprisonment was practiced as a penalty imposed 
by law. Cisterns were used as prisons, and quite frequently 
were partially filled with water ‘to intensify the sufferings of 
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those incarcerated (Jer. 38, 6, 7). The pit into which Joseph 
was cast, was undoubtedly an old cistern hewn out of the solid 
rock. A writer in Peloubet’s Notes says: “They were bottle 
shaped, so that it was almost impossible to escape. There are 
thousands of such cisterns in upper Galilee.” The inner cell 
or dungeon of a prison was a filthy room directly under. the 
main building. Prisons as places of detention were known 
in Egypt at a very early time (Gen. 39, 20). Within the 
prison all kinds of instruments of torture were to be found. 
In extreme cases the prisoners were fettered or hand-cuffed. 
Two soldiers were chained to the prisoners, one on each side 
(Acts 12, 6). Many of. the instruments of torture were ex- 
ceedingly ancient (2 Sam. 3, 34). The stocks referred to in 
Acts 16, 24, were instruments of torture made of wood and 
bound with iron, with holes for the feet, which were stretched 
more or less apart according to the penalty imposed. Origin, 
at a later period, besides having his neck thrust into an iron 
collar, lay extended for many days with his feet apart in the 
rack. The incident of Paul and Silas in the dungeon at Phi- 
lippi serves asa splendid illustration (Acts 16, 25). Tristam, 
in the Sunday School Times, says: ‘We in these Christian 
days can scarcely grasp the horrors of a Roman prison. But. 
dungeons enough exist under the ruins of many an ancient 
city to prove that those horrors existed, and make us wonder 
how any human being could have long survived such inear- 
ceration.” 

Many ancient writers have described the living death of 
such cells, and Eusebius tells us how many Christians during 
the times of the persecutions perished from simple suffoca- 
tion, unknown and unnoticed, after a few days of confinement. 
in the inner prison. The prison was usually divided into 
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I. The outer prison, a courtyard surrounded with cells. 


Il. The ordinary prison with barred gratings and iron 
doors. 


Ill. The inner dungeon without window or aperture 
except the door, where victims were chained to the wall in 
‘ perpetual darkness. Such a prison I have examined at 
Macherus, the place of John the Baptist’s martyrdom, 
where the only standing remains of MHerod’s fortress ° 
are the subterranean dungeons, in the walls of which 
I saw the staples to which the prisoners were fastened. Such 
barbarity remained until Christian times, of underground 
cells with no opening, except the roof through which the 
prisoner was let down and left generally to perish. Such as 
we may see in the old Rhenish castle of Hohenstein, in the 
fortress of Nuremburg, and even attached to some old Eng- 
lish monasteries. The stocks are described by ancient writers 
as being wooden frames in which the neck, ankles and wrists 
were stretched apart. The ban was another peculiar punish- 
ment and is known in the New Testament as the Anathema. 
(1 Cor. 16, 22). The ban was applied to things as well as per- 
sons. Such things as silver and gold were placed under the 
Anathema and were confiscated and devoted to sacred uses. 
Decapitation or beheading was also frequently imposed as a 
penalty. It was also called, “slaying by the sword.” (2 Sam. 
iv, 8, xx, 21, 22. 2 Kings x, 6, 8). Still another form was 
hewing to pieces. (1 Sam. xv, 33; 2 Sam. 20, 7). Precipita- 
tion or throwing from a high ledge of rocks was a frequent. 
kind of punishment as in the case of Amaziah, king of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxv, 12) in which ten thousand Idumeans 
were slain. The people of Nazareth attempted the same 
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punishment on Christ. (Luke 4, 29). This form of punish- 
ment corresponds to the Tarpeian rock punishment among the 
Romans. Cutting asunder was of Babylonian origin. (Dan. 
2,5, 3,29. Luke 12, 46. Math. 24, 51). 


Fighting wild beasts was strictly a Roman practice and 
became a part of the gladiatorial exhibitions. Captives taken 
in war and slaves were disposed of in this way. The Greeks 
in early times used the process of beating to death. A wooden 
frame resembling a drum, around which the unfortunate vic- 
tims were bound, was a popular punishment. (2 Mac. vi, 19, 
28). Elsewhere this form of torture is known as breaking on 
the wheel. It is thought by some that this is what St. Paul 
alludes to in Heb. 11, 35. Another practice was the tying of 
immense weights around the victims and hurling them into 
the sea. The suffocating process was altogether Persian. A 
high tower was erected and inside was a great heap of ashes 
stirred by means of a wheel, into this the victim was thrown 
and smothered to death. The lion’s den must have originated 
with the Babylonians or Persians. (Dan. 6, 6). The story of 
the lion’s den, says Dr. Geike, is strictly in keeping with 
Babylonian usages. Asshur-banipal says in his annals, “the 
rest of the people I threw alive into the midst of bulls and 
lions as Sennacherib, my grand-father, used to do.” Lions 
were plentiful around the great city and the king is frequent- 
ly portrayed by the sculptors as engaged in pursuit. It is 
probable, moreover, that a number of lions were kept in the 
preserves attached to the palaces, to be turned out for the 
chase when the king wished. A lion’s den was frequently an 
old water reservoir. Generally they are supposed to have 
been a square cavern with a partition wall running through 
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the centre. In the centre of the middle wall was a door so 
constructed that the keeper could open and shut et his will. 
By means of food the lions could be enticed from one chamber 
into the other and the keepers could enter and clean the one 
vacated. The mouth of the den was above and was sur- 
rounded with a strong wall. 


In Proy. 27, 22, reference is made to another brutal 
punishment. That of bruising and pounding to death. 
Hanging is mentioned in 2 Sam. 21, 9, and is supposed to 
have been a practice borrowed from the Canaanites among 
the early Hebrews.— Aitto. 


GY 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE OVERTHROW OF BABYLON. 


The palace of gold, like the sun it doth glare, 
And Babylon’s sons and her maidens are rare, 
The rarest dainties of the teeming East, 
Provoke the revel, and adorn the feast. 
— Michel. 


WAN the year 538 B. C., Cyrus the Great, at the head of a 
Ee formidable Persian army, stood before Babylon, the 

~“"" proudest city of antiquity. Babylon, the metropolis of 
the Babylonian Chaldean empire, was located on both sides of 
the river Euphrates where the modern Hillah now stands. 
It was surrounded by a massive wall which, according to 
Herodotus, was eighty-seven feet thick and three hundred 
feet high. A great moat or ditch surrounded the walls, so 
wide and deep that an invading army was not supposed to be 
able to cross over. The walls were sixty-seven miles in cir- 
cumference formed around the city in an exact square. They 
measured fifteen miles along each face. Quintius Curtius says, 
“Four horses could pass each other on the walls without dan- 
ger.” One hundred brazen gates, twenty-five on a side, with 
huge posts and sills of brass, afforded the means of entrance. 
The streets, fifty in number, were laid out with the most per- 
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fect exactness, crossing one another at right angles. The city 
was composed of 676 squares, each two miles and a quarter 
in circuinference.. The river was spanned by a magnificent 
bridge, thirty feet wide, at each end of which was a kingly 
palace of surpassing beauty, connected also by a subterranean 
passage-way. <A great lake forty miles square was excavated 
to the depth of thirty-five feet on the western side of the city, 
into which the river could be turned at any time. The many 
buildings erected by Nebuchadnezzar, the king, are said to 
have been marvels of beauty. The new palace was regarded 
as a model of ancient architecture, and contained many war 
relics, secured by Nebuchadnezzar in the conquests that have 
made his name famous in ancient history. The outside wall 
of this building was no less than six miles in circumference. 
Inside of the first wall was another with a great tower. Three 
brazen gates of superb design led to the enclosure. The hang- 
ing gardens of ancient Babylon were regarded by Grecian 
writers as one of the wonders of the world. The king erected 
them to remind his queen Amytis of the beautiful groves 
around Ecbatana, her native city. They composed an artifi- 
cial mountain that rose four hundred and fifty feet on each 
side, to a height that exceeded the walls of the city. A con- 
tributor to Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia says, “The ascent from 
terrace to terrace was made of corresponding flights of steps, 
while the terraces themselves were reared to their various 
stages on ranges of regular piers, which forming a kind of 
vaulting, rose in succession one over the other to the required 
height of each terrace, the whole thing being bound together 
by a wall twenty-two feet thick. The level of each terrace or 
garden was then formed in the following manner. The top 
of the piers was first laid over with flat stones sixteen feet in 
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length and four feet in width. On these stones were spread beds 
of matting, then a thick layer of bitumen, after which came 
two courses of brick which were covered with sheets of solid 
lead. ‘The earth was heaped on this platform and in order to 
admit the roots of large trees, prodigious hollow piers were 
built and filled with mould. From the Euphrates, which 
‘ flowed close to the foundation, water was drawn up by ma- 
chinery.”. “The whole,” says Quintius Curtius, “had to 
those who saw it from a distance, the appearance of woods and 
overhanging mountains.” 


Nabonidus was king of Babylon when Cyrus made his 
descent and undertook the conquest of the city. He is said to 
have usurped the throne and to have reigned seventeen years 
as the last king of the Babylonian monarchy. According to 
some writers he was married to a daughter of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the widow of Nergal-Sherezar and to them was born Bel- 
shazzar, who at the age of seventeen was already associated in 
the government and was reigning as second ruler in Babylon 
at this time. The discovery of hardened cylinders in the 
ruins of Babylon and other cities, now in the British museum, 
confirms these suggestions beyond a doubt, and make Nebu- 
chadnezzar the grand father of Belshazzar, confirming at the 
same time the statements of Jeremiah 50, 15, 18; 51, 53, 58. 
Nabonidus is no doubt also the Labynitus II of Herodotus. 
Cyrus taking advantage of Belshazzar’s bacchanalian festivi- 
ties turned the waters of the Euphrates into the lake, and his 
men entered the city under the cover of darkness, by the 
river bed. Daniel’s account of Belshazzar’s inglorious death 
is contained in the fifth chapter of his prophecies. “In the 
same night was Belshazzar, the king, slain, and Darius the 
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Mede took the throne, being about three-score and two years ~ 
old.” The term Darius covers a line of three Medo-Persian 
rulers, several of which are referred to in Sacred History. The 
one mentioned in the prophecies of Daniel v, 31, ix 1, xi, 1 
and intimately associated with the overthrow of Babylon, was 
no doubt the son of Astyages, the king of Media and uncle to 
Cyrus. “TheSeptuagint in Dan. vii,” says Watson, “gives him 
the name of Artaxerxes.” The thirteenth or apocryphal chap- 
ter of Daniel call him Astyages. Josephus also says (Antiq. 
x, 2), “he was the son of Astyages, but was known by another 
name.” According to Xenophon, Darius the Mede was called 
Cyaxares, and succeeded Astyages on the throne of Media. 
He is described as a sensual prince and finally surrendered 
his authority into the hands of Cyrus who was both his son- 
in-law and nephew. 


ACCOUNT BY HERODOTUS. 


Having thus stationed his forces and given these direc- 
tions, he himself marched away with the ineffective part of 
his army, and having come to the lake, Cyrus did the same 
with respect to the river as the queen of the Babylonians had 
done. For having diverted the river, by means of a canal, 
into the lake which was before a swamp, he made the ancient 
channel fordable by the sinking of the river. When this took 
place, the Persians who for that purpose were appointed close 
to the stream of the river which had now subsided to about 
the middle of a man’s thigh, entered Babylon by this passage. 
If, however, the Babylonians had been aware of it before 
hand, or had known what Cyrus was about to do, they would 
not have suffered the Persians to enter the city, but would 
have utterly destroyed them. For, having shut all the little 
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gates that lead down to the river, and mounting the walls 
that extend along the banks of the river, they would have 
caught them as in a net, whereas the Persians came upon 
them by surprise. It is related by the people who inhabited 
this city, that, by reason of its great extent, when they who 
were at the extremities were taken, those of the Babylonians 
who inhabited the centre knew nothing of the capture (for it 
happened to be a festival). But they were dancing at the time 
and enjoying themselves, till they received certain informa- 
tion of the truth. Babylon remained in the hands of the Per- 
sians for a number of years. It was ruled by Satraps, and 
Darius the Mede undoubtedly held an office of this kind. In 
the year 534 B. C., Alexander the Great crossed the Hellespont 
and overthrew the Persians near the river Granicus. Baby- 
lon now came under the military discipline of Alexander. 
He did not long enjoy its magnificence however, but died 
there in the year B. C. 312. 


Selucus I and Antigonus contested the right to Babylon. 
After a terrific struggle the city became subject to the former. 
The Parthians captured it B. C. 140. The Romans under 
Trajen wrested it from the Parthians, A.D. 114. A. D. 363 
Julian attempted to make it a permanent Roman colony, but 
want of provisions and treachery terminated his life before the 
desired end was reached. When the Mohammedans over- 
threw the monarchy of the Sassenades, Babylon became sub- 
ject to the Califs till 1258. It has been under the dominion 
of Turkey since 1638. The religion of the Babylonians was a 
wretched system of idolatry, the leading element of which 
was Feticism. The morals were low and degrading. The 
chief idol was Baal and the corresponding goddess Ashtoreth. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE EPICUREANS. 


But the great, the valiant and the wise, 
When once the seal of death hath closed our eyes, 
Lost in the hollow tomb, obscure and deep, 
Slumber to wake one long, unbroken sleep. 
—Mochus. 


P ATHENS, at the time of St. Paul’s arrival, A. D. 53, 
.: was the great centre of Grecian culture. Dr. Nean- 






der says: “The city to which, as the Grecian ele- 
ment had imbued the culture of the west, the whole Roman 
world was indebted for its mental advancement, which also 
was the central point of the Grecian religion, where an en- 
thusiastic attachment to all that belonged to ancient Hellas, 
not excepting its idolatry, retained a firm hold till the fourth 
century.” 

HEATHENISM. 


The apostle’s spirit was stirred within him when he saw 
the city wholly given over to idolatry; or as the revised 
version says: “His spirit was provoked within him as he 
beheld the city full of idols.” Indeed so numerous were the 
statues of their gods and their many shrines, that Petronius, 
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a contemporary writer at the court of Nero, is reported to 
have said: “It was easier to find a god in Athens than a 
map.” The inhabitants of Athens had long been famed, even . 
before the days of Sophocles, for their superstitious reverence 
to their deities. All the gods of Olympus were represented 
here. Altars were erected to the several Graces—Modesty, 
Fame, Energy, Persuasion, Pity, Oblivion, and to the un- 
known gods. Dr. Geikie, in the Sunday School Times, says: 
“In Athens, however, the human interests greatly excited 
Paul, for though he had at Tarsus seen a mob of idol statues, 
they were as nothing compared to the hundreds which still 
adorned Athens, even in the poverty and decay into which it 
had long fallen.” From the top of the Acropolis the gigantic 
image of Athene, with spear in hand, by Phidias, glittered 
afar. The market place, the colonnades extending from it, 
every street and the front of every temple had their own 
divinities or heroes in bronze or marble. Heathenism is de- 
fined by Dr. Schaff to be religion in its wild growth on the 
soil of fallen human nature—a darkening of the original con- 
sciousness of God, a deification of the rational and irrational 
creature, and a corresponding corruption of the moral sense, 
giving the sanction of religion to the natural and unnatural 
vices. 
MARS HILL. 


The Areopagus, or court of Mars Hill, was an elevation 
to the west of the Acropolis, and is renowned in Greek history 
as a venerable seat of justice. The legendary history points 
to this locality as a sacred shrine long before the Messinian 
war, 740 B.C. It was called Mars Hill probably on account 
of sacrifices being offered there to Mars, the god of war. Ac- 
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cording to mythology, when Theseus threatened Athene in 
the age of the Amazons, offerings were made to Ares on the — 
summit of this same hill. And here, also, Ares was sum- 
moned to appear before the tribunal of twelve gods to answer 
to the charge of murder. In the days of Solon, 594 B. C., 
when he was chosen archon or chief magistrate, Mars Hill 
was a court of supreme justice, and its authority never wavered 
till the days of Pericles. “In 461 B. C.,” says the Library of 
Universal Knowledge, “ Pericles, through the agency of his 
follower, Ephialtes, struck a blow at the influence of the oli- 
garchy, by causing a decree to be passed which deprived the 
Areopagus of its most important political powers.” Within 
the court circle of the Areopagus were placed two unkhewn 
rock seats; one for the accused and the other one for the ac- 
cuser. The laws defining the power of the magistrates were 
engraved on blocks of marble and placed in a conspicuous 
position. The goddess Athene was represented by an altar 
erected to her worship and supposed to have been dedicated 
by Orotes. The authority of the Areopagus extended: 


I. To religious matters. The court protected the temple 
of Eumenides and the beautiful olive groves and academies of 
Athene. The magistrates had also the right to inquire into 
new religious rites and, if necessary, to oppose their introduc- 
tion, as is clearly evident in the case of Paul (Acts 17, 19). 


Il. The Areopagus could, to a limited extent, interfere 
with the education and morals of the community. The 
judges appointed the superintendents of the gymnasium and 
punished the indolent and extravagant. 


III. The Areopagus looked after the public domain and 
prohibited encroachments by private individuals. The con- 
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sent of the court had also to be obtained before any statues 
could be erected to any of the many divinities represented in 
Athens. 


IV. The Areopagus was in reality a supreme court with 
unlimited authority to watch the administration of the lesser 
tribunals, and to see that justice was rightly administered. 
“Besides being a court of justice,” says the Britannica, “the 
Areopagus was also a council empowered to interfere in mat- 
ters affecting religion and morals, and previous to the time of 
Pericles, in the administration of public affairs.” 


EPICURUS—806 B. C. 


Epicurus, the founder of the Epicurean school of philoso- 
phy, was born on the island of Samos, 341 B. C., seven years 
after the death of Plato. His father, Neocles, was a school 
teacher, and belonged to Gargettos, one of the unimportant 
villages of Attica, but had settled in Samos, says the Britan- 
nica, not later than 852, as one of the colonists sent out by the 
Athenian state after the conquest of the island by Timotheus 
in 366. His mother, Archestrata, professed the arts of magic, 
and we have strong reason to believe that she was assisted by 
her son. The first visit that Epicurus made to Athens was 
when he was eighteen years of age. The Platonic school of 
Xenocrates was famous at this time. This distinguished 
philosopher and teacher was born at Chalcedon, 396 B. C. 
In early life he accepted the views of Plato, and in time 
became so proficient in learning and reputation as to become 
president of the academy, which position he held for twenty- 
five years. Xenocrates was a voluminous writer, but only 
fragments of his works remain, and these are retained only by 
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authors. It is said that he developed to a greater degree in 
his academy teachings, the Pythagorian doctrine of numbers 
and the teachings of Plato. Zeus, the chief deity of the 
Greeks, he called unity, and the principle or world soul which 
operates through all things and is mutable, he called dualty. 
Xenocrates, it is said, discarded wealth and refused offers from 
‘Philip and Alexander. He died 314 B. C. 


In his thirty-second year Epicurus was teaching at Myti- 
lene, and remained in that position for five consecutive years. 
In the year 306 he returned to Athens and established the 
garden school. He secured the garden as his own property, 
and gave his students the familiar title, “Philosophers of the 
Garden.” Over the gateway to the garden was an inscription 
that promised to those who entered as pupils nothing but the 
most common fare—barley bread and water, with a half pint 
of wine. This kind of food was supposed to be sufficient for 
all purposes. It is related of Epicurus that he said to a cor- 
respondent on one occasion: “Send me some Cythian cheese, 
so that I may fare sumptuously.” The great philosopher was 
evidently averse to being brought forward in public, and 
sought in every way to avoid it. His character is said to have 
been unblemished. The several tales of licentiousness circu- 
lated by the ill-tempered stoics were, as Diogenes Lazertius 
says, ‘‘the stories of maniacs.” Epicurus was recognized as 
one of the greatest of teachers, and pupils came to him from 
all parts of Greece and Asia Minor. He was also a great writer. 
Diogenes is quoted as saying that he left thirty volumes, 
while another account places the number at three hundred. 
His treatise on nature, supposed by some to have embraced 
thirty-seven books, was by far the most popular. The death 
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of Epicurus occurred 270 B. C. at the ripe age of seventy 
years. 


THE CREED. 


Epicurus believed and taught that the universe was cor- 
poreal and unending in duration. There are two kinds of 
existence, which he recognized as bodies and intangible 
nature. The bodies are compounds, and there are indivisable 
elements out of which the compounds are formed. The earth 
is made by collision or the whirling together of atoms. Per- 
ception by images was another leading doctrine of the Epi- 
curean creed. This perception is constantly streaming off 
from all bodies. Sounding bodies are also constantly throw- 
ing off emanations or wave sounds. Epicurus was decidedly 
a materialist. The soul, he reasoned, was a bodily substance, 
and fell into dissolution the same as the body. The creed is 
argued in the well known expression: “Since when we are, 
death is not, and when death is, we are not.” Many dis- 
tinguished Romans accepted the Epicurean creed, among 
whom are mentioned Horace, Atticus, and Pliny the younger. 
— Encylopedia. 


AS) Ge 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HEROD THE GREAT. 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


— Pope. 


; HE Idumean descent of the Herodian family made 
ay a them aliens. The Idumeans had been over-powered 

and subjected to the Jewish religion, about 125 B. 
©. For the sake of national unity, circumcision was compul- 
sory. The amalgamation of the two races however was never 
successfully accomplished, for. afterwards Cesar made Anti- 
pater, who was himself an Idumean by birth, procurator of 
all Judea in return for his services in the Alexandrian war. 
Antipater is said to have had an ungovernable and seditious 
disposition. -He was a warrior and pushed his conquests so 
far as to even subject Hyrcanus. Herod the Great was his 
second son and through his efforts was appointed governor of 
Galilee, when only fifteen years of age. The young prince 
was exceedingly energetic and soon found, says Josephus, 
proper materia! for his active spirit to work upon. 
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Numerous bands of outlaws championed by one Heze- 
kias, infested the rural parts of Galilee, but were finally ex- 
terminated by the indomitable energy of Herod. Josephus 
relates that he sent horsemen and footmen to dislodge the 
robbers, who dwelt in caves and who were a terror to the 
country. On the fortieth day, he placed in order the entire 
army and met the robbers who came boldly out of their hid- 
ing places and gave him battle. The left wing of Herod’s 
army was defeated, although they were finally successful. 
He then laid siege to certain other caverns, but found the opera- 
tions to be exceedingly difficult. These caves were on abrupt 
and precipitous mountains and could only be reached by nar- 
row winding pathways. In order to meet these difficulties, 
Herod ordered certain chests filled with armed men to be 
lowered by means of an engine from the height above. But 
the letting of the chests down, says Josephus, proved to be a 
matter of great danger because of the vast depth. The im- 
perial soldiers were armed with long hooks for the purpose of 
pulling the banditti from their caves and hurling them down 
the frightful precipices. The success of Herod in bringing 
the robbers to justice, so pleased the people that they sang 
hymns to his praise. His rising strength nevertheless soon 
alarmed the rulers and they eagerly listened to certain com- 
plaints made by individuals whose relatives he had slain, and 
he was forthwith notified to appear before the Sanhedrin or — 
Great Council. When the appointed day arrived, Herod pre- 
sented himself, not in the garb of a prisoner, but clad in 
magnificent apparel and supported by an armed escort. 
The trial was soon over and. resulted in his immediate and 
complete vindication. 
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Subsequently, Herod was most graciously received by 
Sextus Cesar, who appointed him, says the Britannica, gover- 
nor of Coele-Syria. The ambitious ruler now turned his at- 
tention toward Jerusalem and, had it not been for the influence 
of his father, the holy city would have suffered an inconceiy- 
able loss. In later years, Herod secured the friendship of 
Cassius by collecting an immense tribute in Galilee, and re- 
ceived as a compensation the office of commander-in-chief of 
the Syrian forces. With large sums of money he also secured 
the friendship of Mark Antony and was made joint Tetrarch 
with his brother Phaselus over the province of Judea. This 
appointment, however, lasted but a short time for Antigonus, 
the last representatives of the Asmonean family, compelled 
them to relinquish their hold on Judea, and Herod was com- 
pletely overthrown. Hastening to Rome he was warmly re- 
ceived by the triumvirs, Antony and Octavianus who at once 
commissioned him king of Judea. Returning home it was 
three years, however, before he succeeded in capturing Jern- 


Or 


salem, B.C. 37. 


In the history of King Herod we find that he did not 
hesitate to perpetrate the most atrocious cruelties in order to 
carry out his designs. Only two members of the Sanhedrin 
escaped his unmitigated violence. The wholesale slaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem is passed over in silence by Jose- 
phus, the great Jewish historian. 


“Jt has been well observed,” says a contributor to Kitto’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia, “that such an event in a reign marked 
by so many terrible-deeds, and occurring, as it did, in a small 
obscure town, was not likely to obtain a place in the national 
annals.” Aristobulus, who had previously been assigned to 
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the office of high priest, Herod treacherously caused to be 
murdered because of his high standing in the opposite party. 
The mother of the priest and Mariamne, Herod’s wife, ap- 
pealed through Cleopatra to the powers at Rome, and the 
-king was summoned to appear before Mark Antony and ad- 
mit or deny the charge of murder. The odious imputation of 
murder, however, was not sustained, and he returned to Judea 
stronger than ever. . 


During the battle of Actium, says the Britannica, Herod 
had the good fortune to be engaged in a war with the king of 
Arabia in Antony’s behalf, and so escaped fighting against 
Octavianus. When Antony was defeated at Actium and fled 
to Egypt, Augustus remained an intimate friend of Herod’s. 


Mariamne, the wife of Herod, was a princess of Asmonean 
fame. She was of an excellent character, says Josephus, both 
for chastity and greatness of soul. Mariamne was greatly dis- 
gusted with Herod’s repeated acts of cruelty, and so expressed 
herself. Furious with madness and rejected love, the king 


ordered her execution. “She went to her death,” 


says the 
Jewish historian, “with an unshaken firmness of mind and 
without changing the color of her face, and thereby showed 
the nobility of her descent to the spectators in the last mo- 
ments of her life.” The death of the queen threw a cloud 
over Herod’s life that was never pierced by the returning rays 
of sunlight. For a long time he lingered 6n the verge of in- 
sanity. Frequently he would request the domestics to call . 
his wife into his presence, as if she were yet alive. His suffer- 
ings were also intensified by a fearful epidemic that broke out 
and swept away a great multitude of people. Some of his 
most intimate friends and trusted counselors were victims to 
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the terrible disease, and the mortality he regarded as a judg- 
ment sent from heaven to avenge the death of his wife. Ina 
fit of maddened frenzy, Herod strangled his two sons, Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander, at Sabaste. The thirty-seven years’ 
reign of this king did much for Jerusalem in the way of 
restoring her ancient splendor. Many handsome and costly 
buildings were erected, the principal one being the temple. 
Samaria was also rebuilt, and named Sebaste in honor of 
Augustns Cesar. The small, unimportant town of Strabo’s 
tower became the large and flourishing city of Ceesarea, with 
an artificial harbor. Herod’s kingdom was finally divided be- 
tween his two sons, subject of course to the approval of the 
emperor. Herod had ten wives and begat fourteen children- 
His death, at the age of seventy-three, occurred from a loath- 
some disease in the circus at Jericho. Neander, in Peloubet’s 
Notes, says of him: “It was that Herod whose crimes, com- 
mitted in violence of natural feeling, ever urged him on to 
new deeds of cruelty; whose path to the throne and whose 
throne itself was stained with human blood; whose vengeance 
against conspirators, not satisfied with their own destruction, 
demanded that of their whole families; whose rage was hot 
against his nearest kindred up to the very hour of his death. 
Mariamne and his three sons, Alexander, Aristobulus and 
Antipater, fell victims to his suspicions, the last just before 
his death. It was that Herod who, at the close of a blood- 
stained life of seventy years, goaded by the furies of an evil 
conscience, racked by a painful and incurable disease, waiting 
for death but desiring life, raging against God and man, and 
maddened by the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailing 
his death would rejoice over it as the greatest of blessings, 
commanded the chief men of the nation to be assembled in 
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the circus at Jericbo, where he lay dying, and issued a secret 
order that after his death they should all be massacred to- 
gether, so that his kindred at least should have cause to weep 
for his death.” . 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE STOICS.—260 B. C. 


For by the ruling powers of heaven 
All virtues are to mortals given 
Wisdom is theirs. From them are sprung 
The active hand, the fluent tongue. 
— Pindar. 


who flourished in Athens at the time of St. Paul’s 

visit. Pantheism is defined in the Encyclopedia as 
the name given to that system of speculative belief which, in 
its spiritual form, identifies the universe with God, and in 
the more natural form, God with the universe. It can be 
clearly traced to some of the old Hindoo poets, where it ap- 
pears to be closely allied to the doctrine of Fatality. The 
Stoics were also a rigid sect of moralists who stood in severe 
“opposition to the Epicureans. The stoical system as a distinct 
creed sprang into existence about the fourth century B. C. 
It was principally derived from the teachings of the old Cynie 
school of philosophers, whose founder Antithenes was a 
student of Socrates. According to this creed, there is one pow- 
erful God who is essentially the soul of the universe and is 


af ; HE Stoics were a school of highly educated Pantheists, 
BAS 
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all wise and good. There is also-a multitude of inferior 
deities who are ready to do his bidding, and the chief will not 
condescend to interfere with the affairs of his subordinates. 
Oracles were consulted and their interpretations accepted as 
the predictions of future events. Those who are ever engaged 
in benevolent work are continually happy, while the wicked 
are simply unfortunate. Demons exist and have their habi- 
tations in the dark world, over which they preside. Like the 
Epicureans, the Stoics were materialists. Zeus, the chief 
- deity is corporeal. “In fact they have bodies and senses,” 
says Dr. Schaff in regard to the Grecian gods, “like mortals, 
only in collossal proportions. They eat and drink, but only 
nectar and ambrosia. They are limited, like men, to time 
and space. Though sometimes honored with the attributes 
of omnipotence and omniscience, yet they are subject to iron 
fate, fall under delusion, and reproach each other with folly. 
Their heavenly happiness is disturbed by all the troubles of 
earthly life. Jupiter threatens his fellows with blows and 
death, and makes Olympus tremble when he shakes his locks 
in anger. The gentle Venus bleeds from a spear wound 
on her finger. Mars is felled with a stone by Diomedes. 
Neptune and Apollo have to serve for hire and are cheated. 
The gods, by their marriages, are involved in perpetual jeal- 
ousies and quarrels.” 


The Stoics held, regarding the immortality of the soul, 
that at death the soul was absorbed into the divine essence 
The human being possesses a body like the animals, but in- 
tellectually not a grade lower than the inferior deities. The 
animals are governed by instinvt, but human beings are in- 
telligent like the gods. According to Antonius, we come in 
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contact with the deity by our intellects, and our highest life 
thus becomes a divine life. Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
was born at Citium, in Cyprus, and was contemporary with 
Epicurus. His father was a trader, and on one occasion 
brought with him from Athens, literature that embodied 
views originally advanced by Socrates. Here, it is said, was 
the foundation of Zeno’s start in philosophy. Having been so 
unfortunate as to lose all his property in.a shipwreck, he wil- 
lingl* accepted the Cynic theory of contempt for riches, and 
incorporated it in his creed. Zeno first became identified 
with several of the leading schools of philosophy, and became 
a proficient disputant of their theories, but finally separated 
from them and assiduously labored to promote his own views. 
He selected as an ensign for his school, the painted corridor 
or painted porch on the north side of the market place in 
Athens, says the Britannica, which after its restoration by 
Cimon, the celebrated painter Polygnatus had adorned with 
frescoes representing scenes from the Trojan history. He re- 
mained here and taught until his ninety-eighth year. Zeno 

was deservingly popular among his countrymen, and many of 
- the most brilliant men accepted his creed. They recognized 
in him a teacher of extraordinary ability, and respected him 
also for his greatness of character. As an evidence of this 
respect they honored him with a crown of gold and erected a 
beautiful monument to perpetuate his fame. 





CHAPTER. XIX. 


TIBERIUS CAESAR. 


He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers. 
No easier nor quickly passed 
The impracticable hours. 
: —Farrar. 


\ aN the gospel by Luke (3, 1) we read: “Now in the fif- 
S teenth year of Tiberius Cesar.” This emperor was the 


ove 





son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia, who was also 
of Claudian descent. The Britannica says: “When he be- 
came a member of the imperial family, the court genealogists 
made him out to be one of the ancient patrician Claudii, but 
it is evident that the pedigree is at some points difficult to 
trace.” His father held office under Julius Cesar, and after- 
wards took an active part in the second triumvirate. The 
marriage of Augustus and Livia made Tiberius a member of 
the royal family, but up till A. D. 10 his life was principally 
spent in camp. His first appointment of importance was 
legionary tribune in one of the seven wars in the Spanish 
peninsula. In the year 20 B. C. Augustus sent Tiberius 
with an army to seat Tigranes on the Armenian throne 
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as a Roman vassal. As he approached the frontier of 
Armenia, he found the throne vacant by the assassination 
of the king, and Tigranes took possession without any 
apparent opposition. It is said the emperor crowned him 
with his own hand. When Augustus associated Tiberius 
with him in the government, he compelled him to select as 
his heir, Germanicus, the son of Drusus, at the same time giv- 
ing in marriage to Germanicus his grand-daughter Agrip- 
pina. He also compelled Tiberius to divorce his first wife, 
Vipsania, and wed his own daughter, the reckless Juha. Her 
conduct was so supremely disgusting that it is said Tiberius 
gladly accepted a position on the German frontier. : 


Notwithstanding the great respect that Tiberius had for 
his distinguished predecessor, he did not arrive from the 
coast of Dalmatia in time to witness his death. As soon as 
possible, however, he mounted the throne and began to reign. 
First of all there arose a formidable opposition from the mili- 
tary, who thought of raising Germanicus to the throne. 
Donne’s Tacitus says: “Their lives.and hopes had been lav- 
ished on his deceased brother Drusus, and now they were 
transferred, in measure heaped and running over, on the son 
of Drusus—the young, handsome and brave Germanicus.” In 
the love and esteem of the military, Germanicus was far in 
advance of Tiberius, because of his generosity and genial dis- 
position. He, nevertheless, declared to the military that he 
would sooner die than forfeit his allegiance to the administra- 
tion of Cesar. The revolt of the Pannonian legions as soon 
as they heard of the death of Augustus, was also a serious 
difficulty. Rome was practically without protection sufficient 
to withstand a heavy attack. Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and 
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‘Elius Sejanus, the pretorian prefect, were placed in com- 
mand of a large army and ordered to the scene of the insur- 
rection. The rebels were greatly encouraged with the recol- 
lection that five years previous to this time they had defeated 
Varus and his legions, who were regarded as the flower of 
the Roman army. After committing many deplorable acts 
of violence, the mutineers returned to their standards under 
the superstitious impression that the gods frowned on them. 


It is self-evident that in the beginning of his reign 
Tiberius exercised great moderation, and the public indulged 
in the pleasing prospect of a peaceful and prosperous reign. 
His mildness, however, has always been regarded as a decep- 
tion, and designed to win the affections of the people from 
Germanicus, who was frequently referred to as the most dis- 
tinguished general in the Roman army. Germanicus Czsar 
was the son of Drusus and Antonia, the daughter of Mark 
Antony, and his birth is recorded B. C. 15. He was appointed 
commander of the Roman army against Arminius, the con- 
queror of Varus. In the vear A. D. 12, after successfully 
filling the office of consul, he was placed in command of the 
Rhine where there were eight legions. In the year A. D. 15 
he invaded Germany with a large army, and the slaughter 
that followed the invasion was frightful. Later on Germani- 
cus undertook a third campaign in the same province, at 
which time he conducted funeral exercises for the much la- 
mented Varus. Germanicus was recalled to Rome by the 
emperor, ostensibly to be honored for the victories he had 
gained. He was met twenty miles out from the city by an 
excited crowd of citizens who paid him a glowing tribute of 
welcome. In the year 16 A. D., Germanicus was released 
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from the Rhine command, and appointed to the vice-royalty 
of the eastern provinces. The appointment was most congen- 
ial to the wishes of the Romans and met with their hearty 
approval, although they sadly mistook the motive in the mind 
of Cesar when he made the change. ‘Tacitus, it is declared, 
unquestionably ascribes the removal of Germanicus to the 
fear and jealousy of the emperor. Along .with Germanicus, 
Tiberius sent the unprincipled Piso who was at. heart his 
enemy, but an ardent supporter of the present administration. 
In the East, after bringing over to the Romans Cappadocia 
and Commange, and settling the unsettled state of affairs in 
Armenia, the noble Germanicus died at Antioch, October 9, 
A. D.19. His death was no doubt hastened by poison from 
the treacherous hand of Piso. 


With the death of Germanicus all fears of a successful 
rival disappeared, and Tiberius felt secure and regarded the 
death of the greatest general in the Roman army asa blessing 
direct from the gods. /Hlius Sejanus, the Volscinian knight, 
was immediately raised to the office of prime minister, and in 
him Cesar greatly confided. The subsequent history shows 
that he gained a great influence over Tiberius, and sought to 
secure the throne for himself. Tiberius was sixty years old 
when he secluded himself on the island of Capri. During 
his seclusion the government was left in the hands of Sejanus 
who regarded it as a rare opportunity to practice treachery. 
Tacitus, beyond doubt, ascribes the existence of such an un- 
principled being as Sejanus to the wrath of the gods. The 
infamous knight knew perfectly well how to influence Tibe- 
rius by pouring into his ears tales of conspiracy, and causing 
the destruction of many of Rome’s best citizens. The Sejanus 
conspiracy was finally detected, and he was executed A. D. 31. 
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“In the seclusion of his island retreat,” says a writer, 
“Tiberius gave himself up to strange and unnatural forms of 
profligacy. His excesses were infamous, and the corrupt 
.Senate accepted every order he gave without paying any at-. 
tention whatever to its nature or import.” _'Tiberius was pos- 
sessed of a powerful constitution which-was finally completely 
wrecked by his unrestrained indulgences. He finally fell sick 
at Astura, but succeeded in reaching Missenium, where his 
degenerate life ended March 16, A. D. 37. The leading charac- 
teristic of Tiberius is what the Britannica calls his absolute 
impenetrability. He seldom spoke out. It is said that only 
once while in command of the armies as chief official did he 
advise with the other officers, and that was when Varus was 
defeated. As chief commander he was intensely severe in his 
military discipline, but at the same time he seemed to have 
the full confidence of his men. In a general way Tiberius 
sought the good of the people and endeavored to maintain the 
principles of government laid down by Augustus. The pro- 
consuls and other officials lived in absolute fear of his ven- 
geance, ifin any way they attempted to oppress the people. 
His death is believed to have been the result of poison and 
suffocation. He died at the age of seventy-eight. Jesus 
“Christ, the world’s Redeemer, was crucified at Jerusalem by 
order of Pontius Pilate under the reign of this Cesar. The 
name of Tiberius is mentioned only once in the New Testa- 
ment, but as Cesar he is alluded to in the following quota- 
tions: Mat. 22,17; Mark 12, 14; Luke 20, 22; John 19, 12-15. 
—Donne’s Tacitus. 





CHAPTER XX. 
HEROD ANTIPAS. 


No lovely rose 
Or hyacinth from the rude bramble grows; 
Nor from a slavish and degrading breed 
Can gentle words or courteous acts proceed. 
—Theogonis. 


>) am ANTIPAS was the son of Herod the Great and 
) G Malthrace, a Samaritan woman. He was a full 
ome" brother to Archelaus, and was named in the will as 
successor to his father, and received, according to the Britan- 
nica, as his share of his father’s dominions the provinces of 
Galilee and Perea. Both Antipas and Archelaus went to 
Rome to be confirmed in office, and to Archelaus Augustus 
granted the title of Tetrarch, promising to make him king 
when his efforts in the direction of good government proved 
his efficiency. The word “tetrarch” means a ruler over the 
fourth part of a kingdom without wearing the diadem or hay- 
ing the title of king (Mat. 14, 1; Luke 3, 1, 19; 9, 7; Acts 18, 1). 
Antipas was the daughter of Aretas, the king of Arabia 
Petrea, whom he afterwards left in order to marry the noto- 
rious Herodias, the divorced wife of his brother Phillip. 
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Aretas was highly indignant at the insult offered his daugh- 
ter, and immediately declared war against Herod. The king- 
dom of Herod would certainly have been overthrown had not 
Cesar interfered and ordered a cessation of hostilities. John 
the Baptist, because he spoke out boldly against his unlawful 
marriage with Herodias, was arrested and thrown into prison 
at Macharis, in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, and accord- 
ing to the gospels and the record of Josephus, was finally 
executed. It is supposed by some writers that Josephus is 
using a pretense when he says Herod Antipas caused John to 
be arrested because he drew a great crowd of people after 
him. ‘The evangelists,” says Watson, ‘who were better in- 
formed than Josephus, being eye witnesses of what passed, and 
practically acquainted with John and his disciples, assures us 
that the true reason for imprisoning John was the aversion of 
Herod and Herodias against him, on account of his liberty in 
censuring the scandalous marriage.” (Mat. 14, 3; Mark 6, 14, 
17,18.) At the time when Herod was celebrating his birth- 
day with great pomp, Salome (not so named in scripture), the 
daughter of Herodias, danced before the court and so pleased 
the king that he promised to give her anything she might 
ask. At the suggestion of ber mother she demanded the head 
of John. The king at first seemed unwilling to grant her 
request, and appeared to manifest some degree of compassion, 
but for his oath’s sake he finally ordered John to be beheaded 
(Mat. 14, 6). 


Herodias became jealous of her brother Agrippa, who 
from a private citizen had become king of all Judea, and in 
order to dispossess him, if possible, persuaded Antipas to visit 
Rome and solicit like honors from Caius Cesar. Agrippa had 
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previously learned of her intentions, and in a letter bitterly 
denounced Antipas as an accessory in the great Sejanus con- 
spiracy In the reign of Tiberius. He even went so far as to 
accuse him of being in secret communication with Artabanus, 
the king of the Parthians, who was exceedingly hostile to the 
Romans. He further asserted that Herod had in his posses- 
sion arms sufficient to properly equip seventy thousand men. 
The weak-minded emperor, excited at the thought of an in- 
surrection, banished Herod to Lyons in Gaul. Imperial 
clemency was offered Herodias because of her brother Agrip- 
pa, but she declined to accept the offer and voluntarily shared 


his exile. 


Herod Antipas, like his father, displayed great taste for 
architecture. He built the important city of Tiberius, on the 
western side of the lake of Galilee, with institutions, says the 
Britannica, of a distinctly Greek character. Herod is promi- 
nent in New Testament history as the king who was in Jeru- 
salem at the time of the Saviour’s trial, and who arrayed him 
in garments of mock royalty and sent him back to Pilate (Lu. 
23, 7-11). He is referred to several times under the title of 
Herod, and it was this ruler whom the Lord ironically styled 
the fox. According to Josephus, both Herod and Herodias 
died in Spain. 





CHAPTER XXI- * 


ROMAN AMUSEMENTS. 


Oh! cultivate the joys of sense, 
And crop the sweets which youth and health dispense. 
Give the light hours to banquets, love and wine: 
Dust and shade are all you soon must be. 
— Perseus. 


low and degrading. Stage pantomimes, comedies, 





rope dancing, rude music and buffoonery were car- 
tied to excess. The first play of any importance was ar- 
ranged by Andronicus in the year of Rome 512. The comic 
actors wore the soccus, a low heeled shoe, while the tragedians 
were supplied with a mask, a flowing robe and the cartheness, 
or high heeled shoe. As Jate as the year of Rome 599, the 
senate, regarding the temporary or lower class of theatres to be 
against the morals of the people, ordered them discontinued. 
The first permanent theatre was built of hewn stone in the 
city of Rome by Pompey. The second was erected by Octa- 
vianus and named after his favorite relative, Marcellus. 
The earliest games of which any mention is made, were asso- 
ciated with the funeral of Patroleus. According to the twenty- 
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third Iliad, the ancient Romans and Greeks, even from their 
Aryan progenitors, possessed the belief that the dead would 
be pleased with the same kind of exhibitions which gratified 
them in life, and thus we find that the Grecian games especial- 
ly, were played near the shrine of some hero or some local 
deity. The religion of the Romans encouraged many games 
which were extremely licentious and afforded the most de- 
grading entertainment for the people. The games associated 
with the theatre of Maximus are said to have been the most 
popular. They consisted generally of horse races, remarkable 
exhibitions of agility and strength, and horrid combats be- 
tween wild animals and men. By far the most popular of all 
Roman amusements were the gladiatorial exhibiticns. “It is 
most painful to observe,” says a writer, “this most distin- 
guished people finding their chief pleasure in combats, 
wounds, and the death of a multitude of their fellow creatures. 
Knights, senators and ladies of refinement crowded to see the 
cruel sport.” The first exhibition of this kind occurred in the 
year of Rome 490, in the forum of Rome (264 B. C.), and was 
arranged by the two brothers Marcus and Decimus Brutus at 
their father’s funeral. In the year 547 B. C. Africanus the 
First amused his army at Carthage by allowing gladiatiorial 
contests. Titus Flaminius (B. C. 174) arranged a three days’ 
exhibition in which seventy-five contestants took part. 216 
B. C. a contest consisting of eleven pairs was arranged by the 
three sons of Lepidus the Augur. The sons of Levinus gave 
an exhibition of twenty-five pairs 201 B.C. The Library of 
Universal Knowledge says: “ Julius Ceesar gave a show of 320 
couples. Titus gave a show of gladiators, wild beasts and sea 
fights for one hundred days. Trajen gave a show of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three days in which two thousand men 
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fought and killed each other or fought with wild beasts 
for the amusement of 70,000 Roman patricians and plebeians, 
the highest ladies and the lowest rabble, assembled in the 
coliseum.” These bloody entertainments constantly increased 
in numbers and frequency. Men of the most distin guished 
rank kept families of gladiators, composed of desperate 
characters, who thirsted for blood and were willing at any 
time to execute their will. In most cases, however, slaves 
who for some trivial offense, and captives taken in war, were 
forced into the arena and were tortured and slain in incredi- 
ble numbers on public occasions. Whea the imbecile Claud- 
ius was on the throne, nineteen thousand men were arrayed 
against each other for the amusement of the people. Thé 
struggle took place on a lake whose sloping banks afforded 
seats for the vast multitude of spectators, and lasted until 
fragments of broken vessels and the bodies of the dead and 
dying covered the water. It is said that Claudius would sit 
in his chair of state from morning until night watching the 
performance, and occasionally descending into the ring to 
urge on the discouraged gladiators to resume their bloody 
work. During the reign of Nero upwards of four hundred 
senators and six hundred knights and even women entered 
the arena to fight. Domitian went so far as to arrange an 
exhibition between dwarfs and women. Not until as late as 
200 A. D., says the Britannica, was an edict passed forbidding 
women to fight as gladiators. 


Under Augustus Cesar the entertainments were limited 
to two a year and the number of contestants was not to exceed 
one hundred and twenty. Marcus Aurelius discountenanced 
_ the gladiatorial shows to such an extent as to permit only 
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blunt weapons to be used. Several weeks before the exhibi- 
tion began, large circulars were distributed showing the 
length of the contest and the rules governing the arena. “An 
engraving on the wall of the amphitheatre at Pompeii,” says 
the Museum of Antiquity, “seems to represent the begin- 
ning of a ccmbat. In the centre stands the arbiter of the 
fight marking out with a long stick the space for the combat- 
ants. On his right stands a gladiator, only half armed, to 
whom two others are bringing a sword and helmet. On the 
left another gladiator, also only partly armed, sounds the 
trumpet for the commencement of the fight, while behind him 
two companions, at the foot of one of the victories which en- 
close the scene, are preparing his helmet and shield.” The 
contestants usually marched in procession to the amphitheatre 
with great ceremony. They then separated into pairs and 
the battle commenced. At first it was only a sham fight, for 
they used only blunt weapons, but the pretense soon wore 
away. Deadly weapons were secured and trumpets were 
blown. The life of the defeated gladiator depended upon the 
will of the people. The successful contestant was not allowed 
to-strike the fatal blow unless so ordered by the emperor, who 
always attended the exhibitions. If the people demanded the 
hfe of the unfortunate contestant, the emperor was compelled 
to be the executioner of their will, and gave the fatal order. 
The universal and popular sign was turning down the 
thumbs. If the defeated gladiator showed any signs of fear 
he was immediately executed. If on the other hand he waited 
with unflinching coolness, at the merciful request of the em- 
peror, the people usually relented and his life was spared. 
The remains of those who died in the struggle were dragged 
with a hook through a gate called the gate of death, or some- 
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times a rough cart was used. Little or no respect was paid 
to the dead, but the conqueror usually received a handsome 
reward, contributed by his admirers, consisting of money or 
else a palm branch artistically ornamented with beautiful 
colors. Gladiators who fought successfully in the arena for 
three years were released from service, and not infrequently 
enfranchised on the spot. The most popular way of fighting 
was with the net. The gladiator would seek to entangle his 
opponent by casting the net over his head and then stab him 
with the dart. If this proved a failure, the unsuccessful con- 
testant found himself in a critical position for flight with the 
avenger close on his heels. The fearful oath administered to 
all who entered the arena is preserved by Petronius: “We 
swear after the dictation of Eumolpus to suffer death by fire, 
bonds, stripes and the sword, and whatever else Eumolpus 
may command. As true gladiators we bind ourselves, body 
and mind, to our master’s service.” 


During the reign of Honorius, when the Romans were 
celebrating the defeat of the Goths, in a gladiatorial enter- 
tainment, an Asiatic monk by the name of Telemachus inter- 
rupted the performance by descending into the arena and at- 
tempting to separate the contestants. Under a heavy vol- 
ley of stones the pious monk lost his life. The enraged and 
bloodthirsty populace would not allow their amusements to 
be interfered with. Subsequently, however, they relented, 
and when the great edict of Honorius was issued, forever 
abolishing the inhuman sport, they submitted without resist- 
ance. Under the reign of Theodoric, A. D. 500, the last rem- 
nant of the bloody arena was entirely annihilated throughout 
the entire Roman empire. 





CHAPTER XXIL 


HEROD AGRIPPA I AND II.—A. D. 37-44. 


My conscience hath a thousand tongues, 

And every tongue brings in as ever a tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
—Richard LL. 


VW read in Acts 12, 1-2: “Now about that time 
Oe Herod the king stretched forth his hand to vex 
’ certain of the church; and he killed James, the 
brother of John, with the sword.” This king was Herod 
Agrippa I, the grandson of Herod the Great. His early life 
was spent at Rome at the court of Tiberius Cesar, in company 
with Claudius and Drusus. He suddenly left Rome on ac- 
count of excessive indulgences, and returned to the castle of 
Malatha. Through the influence of Herod the Tetrarch and 
the uncle of Agrippa, he was brought forth from seclusion 
and appointed magistrate of Tiberius, also giving him a large 
sum of money. His uncle refusing him further support, 
he was compelled to return to Rome where he soon won the 
esteem of Caligula, and the two became intimate friends. 
Tiberius was well pleased with Agrippa at first, but afterwards 
east him into prison on account of a remark overheard by 
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Eutychus the slave, where he remained until Caligula took 
the throne. Under the new administration he was released 
from prison and honored with wealth amd distinction. The 
prison fetters were exchanged for a chain of gold, and he re- 
ceived the tetrarchy of Batanea and Trachonitus. Not long 
afterwards Lysanius was also added. When Antipas was 
banished, his dominions were added to those already held by 
Agrippa (Smith). After the death of Caius (Caligula), Agrip- 
pa took sides with Claudius, and received as a reward for 
faithful service the governinent of Judea. He soon became a 
powerful prince, and his dominion equalled that of Herod the 
Great. Agrippa was a devout observer of the law, even to 
acts of cruelty, as is seen in the death of James and the im- 
prisonment of Peter (Acts 12, 1). He finally retired to 
Cwesarea in the fourth year of his reign, A. D. 44, and invented 
games in honor of Claudius. He appeared in the theatre 
with an oration for the people, while dressed in the richest 
apparel, which, as the Britannica says, reflected the rays of 
the rising sun with such lustre as to dazzle the eyes of the 
spectators. His death is described by Luke in Acts 12, 21: 
“And upon a certain day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, set 
upon his throne and made an oration unto them. And the 
people gave a shout, saying, it is the voice of a god and not of 
aman. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him 
because he gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of 
worms and gave up the ghost.” 


HEROD AGRIPPA II. 


We also read in Acts 25, 18: “After certain days Agrip- 
pa and Bernice came into Ciesarea to salute Festus.” This 
Herod was the son of Agrippa I and Cypros, a grand-niece of 
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Herod the Great. According to Dr. Smith he was in Rome 
A. D. 44 at the time of his father’s death, and was seventeen 
years of age On account of his youth he received the small 
principality of Chalcis, but was afterwards made king of the 
tetrarchy formerly governed by Phillip and Lysanias. Hero | 
was a Jew but a strong friend to the Romans. His private 
character was not above reproach, and the Roman satirists 
are busy with the terrible scandals of his private life. Ac- 
cording to Acts 25, 13, he lived suspiciously with his own sis- 
ter Bernice. This individual was the eldest daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I. She was first married to her uncle, Herod, 
king of Chalcis, but afterwards became the wife of Polemon, 
king of Cilicia, in order to throw off the well deserved sus- 
picion of incest with her brother Agrippa. She did not re- 
main long in this relation, but returned to her brother, and 
finally became mistress of the emperor Vespasian and his son 
Titus (Kitto). At the conclusion of the last war between the 
Jews and the Romans, Agrippa and Bernice’ went to Rome. 
He died in the third year of Trajan, A. D. 100. It was before 
this king that St. Paul made his eloquent defense (Acts 25, 22). 


AS) 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


CAIUS CAESAR. 


Oh! where is all thy boasted pity gone, 

And promise of the skies to thy deluded son? 

Why didst thou me—unhappy me—create | 

Odious to the gods, and born to better fate? 
—Virgil. 


WaT is most generally believed that Caius Cesar, better 
: < known as Caligula, was accessory to the death of Tibe- 

“™rius. He was the son of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
and was born at: Antium, Aug. 31, A. D. 12. He became em- 
peror of Rome at the age of twenty-five, and reigned from A. 
D. 37 to A. D. 41. The military bestowed on him the nick- 
name of Caligula, because he wore short boots, in imitation of 
‘the sentinels, for the amusement of the officials. When the 
death of Tiberius was announced, it was discovered that Caius 
was appointed co-heir along with the grandson of the deceased 
emperor, and as the guards did not interfere, the senate be- 
stowed on him supreme authority. It is said that Tiberius 
had threatened to educate Caius with a view to the destruc- 
tion of the entire Roman empire, but judging from first im- 
pression, it was evident that the public was to be agreeably 
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disappointed. He commenced his reign with moderation, 
and was exceedingly compassionate even toward those who 
had been the instruments of cruelty towards the imperial 
family. Arbitrary prosecutions for crimes against the state 
were entirely abolished. It was only a short time, however, 
until he began to show his real disposition, and degenerated 
into what Farrar styles a furious madman. The extravagance 
of Caius, to gratify a licentious disposition, is seen in the fact 
that in a single year he squandered the enormous fortune left 
by his predecessor. A writer says: ‘Joining absurdity and 
extravagance to vice, he became supremely contemptible as 
well as detestable. Indeed the follies and absurdities were 
peculiar to himself, so that, according to an idea of Seneca, he 
was one of those productions of nature in which there was the 
greatest combination of vice and power.” His passion for 
murder finally culminated in the destruction of all his rela- 
tions except Claudius and his sister Drusilla, with whom he 
lived in open violation of the common laws of decency. We 
are informed that during the hours of repast the matured 
villain would amuse himself by inflicting the most terrible 
tortures on victims selected for the occasion. He would iron- 
ically pity their sufferings and blame their executioners. His 
greatest desire seemed to be the entire destruction of the king- 
dom, and said he only wished that the entire Roman world 
had but one neck so that he might destroy it at a single blow. 
Men and women feeble with age were thrown to ferocious and 
half starved animals, in order to free the state from what he 
called unserviceable citizens. Government officials in high 
rank were condemned to the mines and work on the high- 
ways because they did not favor the administration of Caligu- 
la. By an imperial order, a bridge of ships was built across 
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the bay, three miles in length. In the centre was spread a 
bountiful repast for the public. Among the crowd were many 
of his most intimate friends. Suddenly the bridge gave way, 
and the unsuspecting crowd found themselves struggling in 
the*water, the victims of imperial treachery. During the 
public games, when the supply of criminals fell short, he 
ordered victims seized at random, and in order that he might 
not be horrified*at their dying groans, commanded their 
tongues to be cut out. Probably no ruler ever lived who pos- 
sessed a more unfeeling and brazen disposition than Caius 
Cesar. It is said that scarcely a lady of rank in the city of 
Rome escaped his sensual and diabolical solicitations. After 
committing incest with his own sisters and subjecting them 
to the base indignity of low companions, he banished them as 
unfit for society. His favorite horse, Incitatus, was stabled in 
a palace, fed with gilded oats at a marble manger, was made 
a member of the college of priests, and afterwards raised to 
the consulship. For the purpose of carrying on his iniqui- 
tous plans, he established a brothel in his own house and 
sent out slaves to solicit patronage. Finally, to crown all 
with the most notorious inconsistencies, Caius deified him- 
self by erecting temples and having sacrifices offered in his 
own name. During a severe spell of sickness, brought on by 
untold excesses, he lost his reason, and a furious madman 
stood at the head of the great Roman empire. He was finally 
assassinated by Cassius, who was in league with several other 
conspirators, A. D. 41. This Cesar is not mentioned in the 


New Testament history. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own. 
And in the field of destiny, 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 


q WHE narrative recorded in the Acts of the ‘Apostles is 
J AG regarded as an authentic history of the church from 
Jerusalem to Rome, and covering a period of not less 
than thirty years, 2. ¢., from the ascension of Christ to Paul’s 
‘imprisonment in Rome. Luke, the faithful traveling com- 
panion of Paul, was eminently fitted, says Dr. Schaff, to pro- 
duce this first church histury. For the first part he had the 
aid not only of oral tradition, but also, no doubt, of Pales- 
tinean documents in preparing his gospels. Of most of the 
events in the second part he was eye witness. Probably he 
began the work during the confinement of Paul in Cesarea, 
and under his eye, and finished it during the apostle’s im- 
prisonment in Rome, A. D. 63 or 64. It is said that this book 
is to the gospels what the fruit is to the tree that bears it. In 
the common arrangement it stands as the fifth canonical 
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book of the New Testament. Many critics think it a continu- 
ation of the third gospel, Indeed many of the most eminent 
scholars are inclined to believe that the Acts of the Apostles 
and‘the gospel by Luke were originally one work consisting 
of two parts. Both the Acts of the Apostles and the gospel of 
Luke are addressed to the same Theophilus, who was, no 
doubt, an eminent Roman. The term “Theophilus” is ex- 
plained to mean “love of God,” and many commentators have 
applied it to all true believers; but the style of address and 
the circumstances point to an individual by that name. The 
words “most excellent” was the title given to Roman govern- 
ors (Acts 28, 25-26); it is therefore self evident that he was a 
man of high standing. Theophylact thinks he was of the 
senatorian order. It is evident that Luke accompanied Paul 
to Rome when he was taken there as a prisoner (Acts 28). 
We glean from several of the Pauline epistles that he was 
with the apostle at Rome (Col. 4, 14; Phile. 24). 


The Acts of the Apostles was rejected by the Ebonites, 
Manicherians, and many of the sects of the first and second 
centuries. They objected to it, however, because it did not 
accord with their fancies, and not because of its authenticity. 
While the genuineness of the narrative has never been ques- 
tioned, it is also evident that it was not extensively used in 
the early church. Chrysostom, the golden mouthed orator, 
complains that it was scarcely known in his day. The prin- 
cipal event recorded in this book is the miracle of Pentecost, 
distinguished as the birthday of the church. “Pentecost was 
so called,” says Watson, “because it was celebrated on the fif- 
teenth day after the sixteenth of Nisan, which was the second 
day of the Passover.” It was on this particular day that the 
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holy spirit descended on the waiting brotherhood. “ Flaming 
lights,” says Neander, “in the form of tongues, streamed 
through the chamber, and flouting downwards settled on 
their heads, a symbol of the new tongues of the fire of inspired 
emotions which streamed forth from the holy flame that 
glowed within them.” The baptism of the spirit on the day 
of Pentecost most solemnly consecrated the primitive church 
to the high and responsible office of introducing the gospel to 
the world at large. They regarded themselves as one family, 
even the mystical body of the Lord Jesus Christ... This spirit 
of brotherly kindness soon developed into a, community of 
goods. They had all things in common, and their number 
soon increased to five thousand. Daily worship was observed 
either in the temple or else in private houses. It was during 
a service of this kind that Peter and John went into the tem- 
ple at the ninth hour. The hours of prayer were the third, 
sixth and ninth, 7. e.,9a.m., noon and 3 p.m. The last was 
the hour of the evening sacrifice. As the apostles were on their 
way to the temple a man that was lame from his mother’s 
womb was carried, whom they laid daily at the door of the 
temple which is-called Beautiful. “In the east even now,” says 
Dr. Geikie, “there is no surgical aid to cure malformations or 
lameness from whatever cause.” . The lame man. requested 
help, and Peter, responding in the name of Jesus, lifted him 
up. Immediately his feet and ankle bones received strength. 
“A technical medical expression,” says J. F. B., “locating the 
disease, and another evidence that Luke was a physician.” 


SIMON PETER. 


Peter’s original name was Simon, which is interpreted to 
mean hearer. He was born at Bethsaida, a town located on 
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the western shore of the lake of Galilee. He was the son of 
Jona or Barjona (Mat. 16, 17; John 1, 42). When Peter was 
called to the apostleship his name was changed to Cephas, a 
word in the Syriac, signifying rock. “He was a married man,” 
says Watson, “and had his house, his mother-in-law and his 
wife at Capernaum, on the lake of Gennesaret (Mat. 8, 14; 
Mark 1, 29; Luke 4, 38).” His brother’s name was Andrew, 
who was a devoted disciple of John the Baptist, and was also 
called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ. Peter was won to 
Christ through the efforts of his brother Andrew, who said to 
him, “We have found the Messias, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ” (John 1, 41). According to an old tradition 
recorded by Clement of Alexandria, Peter’s wife’s name was 
Perpetua, and they had children. It is also affirmed by 
tradition that the great apostle left Jerusalem A. D. 33 and 
was bishop of Antioch for seven years, and that Evodius suc- 
ceeded him. He went to Rome A. D. 40, and was bishop of 
that city for twenty-five years. He was the means of convert- 
ing Philo, and a senator named Pudens and his two 
daughters Praxedes and Pudentiana. It is supposed that he 
suffered martyrdom along with St. Paul in the terrible Ne- 
ronian persecution, by being crucified head downwards. The 
legends concerning Peter are greatly embellished, and Farrar 
says there is scarcely one fact on which we can rely. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CLAUDIUS CAESAR. 


Selling my soul to whoever would buy. 
Merciful God! have I fallen so low! 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 
— Snowflake. 


PKS E TER the death of Caligula A. D. 41, Claudius was 
discovered concealed in a corner of the palace trem- 

~~~ pling with fear. He was at once seized by the 
pretorian guards and declared emperor, the senate being com- 
pelled to ratify the appointment. Claudius Cesar was the 
youngest son of Claudius Drusus and Antonia, and brother of 
Germanicus, the distinguished Roman general. He was 
weak and sickly, and it is supposed that his imbecility saved 
him from the wrath of Caius. Tacitus is reported as being 
unable to conceal his amazement that one hitherto so con- 
temptible should have been reserved for the high and respon- 
sible office of emperor. “Some strange caprice of fortune,” 
says he, “turns all human wisdom into a jest.” He was so 
weak and ill-formed at his birth that even his mother despised 
him, and is said to have called him an unfinished little mon- 
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ster. Claudius reigned over the Roman empire from A. D. 41 
to A. D. 54. Josephus refers to a famine that afflicted Judea 
during this reign, which swept off many of the inhabitants. 
He places it, according to Peloubet’s Notes, during the procur- 
atorship of Caspus Fadus (A. D. 44-46) and Tiberius Alexan- 
der (A. D. 46-48). This same famine is.mentioned in Acts 11, 
28. One of the great events of the reign of Claudius was the 
conquest of Britain. Many colonies were founded and after a 
time became flourishing centres of commerce and culture 
The imposing figure in the history of Britain was Caractacus. 
When he saw the magnificence of Rome he cried out in as- 
tonishment: ‘How can a people possessed of such splendor 
at home envy Caractacus his humble cottage in Britain.” 
For nine years Caractacus fought against the Romans as their 
most invincible enemy in Britain. He was finally over- 
thrown, his wife and daughter taken captive, and he himself 
taken asa prisoner to Rome in A. D. 41. His appearance 
and address before the emperor were so dignified and elegant 
that he was pardoned and his relatives released. Claudius 
also constructed a great harbor at the mouth of the Tiber, - 
called by writers Portus Romanus. The Claudian aqueduct 
may be regarded as the most important event of the adminis- 
tration. This stupendous work took thirty thousand men 
eleven years to construct. The aqueduct consisted of a canal 
forty-five miles long, supplying the city with an abundance of 
water. The first part of this reign, like several of the other 
Cxesars, promised mildness and prosperity, Claudius, how- 
ever, soon yielded to the infamous plans devised by his wives 
and freedmen. “Had he met with honest friends,” says 
Donne, “and had he not been misguided by his freedmen 
and his wives Messalina and the younger Agrippina, his rule 
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might have been happy for his subjects and creditable to 
himself.” In early life Claudius was regarded as almost an. 
idiot. He seldom left the palace, and endeavored only to 
please his wives. His first wife was Planta Urgulanillia, says 
the Britannica, whom he divorced because he suspected her 
of designs against his life. He also divorced his second wife, 
_Aelia Petina. His third wife was the notorious Messalina, 
whom, it is said, he regarded with supreme affection. This 
vicious and detestable woman, after going through the cere- 
mony of marriage with Silius, was seized and executed by 
Narcissus. Claudius was then married to the infamous 
Agrippina, who possessed a criminal disposition. In the 
ninth year of the reign of Claudius, all the Jews were ban- 
ished from Rome (Acts 18, 2). : 


It was through the influence of Agrippa that Claudius 
was persuaded to accept the office of emperor when it was 
offered to him by the military. In return he gave Agrippa 
the government of Judea, and his brother Herod the kingdom 
of Chalcis. Claudius died A. D. 54, after reigning, according 
to Josephus, thirteen years and eight months. His death oc- 
curred from the effects of poisons at the hand of Agrippina, 
his treacherous wife, assisted by the imperial physician, who 
pretended to assist vomiting by a poisoned feather. Suetonius 
says that, encouraged by Livy, Claudius wrote a history of 
Rome in forty-one books, an autobiography of his own life, 
and a history of Carthage and Etruria, in Greek. 


The name Cesar is supposed to have been assumed by 
all the Roman emperors as an official title, after Julius Cesar, 
who was so named because of a surgical operation at his birth. 
In the New Testament especially, it is used to designate the 
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sovereigns of Judea (John 19, 15; Acts 17,7). The Cesars 
mentioned in the New Testament are Augustus (Luke 2, 1), 
Tiberius (Luke 238, 2), Claudius (Acts 11, 28), and Nero (Acts 
Zoy Oe 2), 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE CHOSEN VESSEL. 


When to the common rest that crowns our days, 
Called in the noon of life, the good man goes; 
Or, full of years and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose. - 
—Bryant. 


iG PAUL, the great apostle of Jesus Christ, was born in 
ely) Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. The old tradition reported 
by Jerome and preserved in Neander’s ‘ Planting and 
Training of Christianity,” that he was born in Gischala of 
Galilee, does not seem at all likely, although his parents in 
all probability resided there at one time. 


TARSUS. 


Tarsus, in the time of Xenophon, was an important com- 
mercial centre and the residence of the vassa) king. The 
river Cydnus, with its swift, refreshing current, flowed direct- 
ly through the city. After Tarsus was Hellenized, says the 
Britannica, the citizens learned to boast that they were Ar- 
gives, sprung from the companions of Triptolemus, and the 
town became the seat of a famous school of philosophy which 
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was frequented by nations almost exclusively even for 
teachers as far as Rome itself. One of the three great uni- 
versities of the pagan world was situated at Tarsus, the other 
two at Athens and Alexandria. In respect to learning, Strabo 
compares Tarsus favorably with Athens or Alexandria. In 
the apostle’s own language “Tarsus was no mean city.” An- 
tony and Augustus made it free. 


HIS EDUCATION. 


Pau! was by birth both a Jew and a Roman (Acts 21, 39; 
22, 25). He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin and of the sect 
of the Pharisees (Phil. 3,5). He was also a Hellenist, 7. ¢. a 
Greek-speaking Jew. His trade was that of a tent maker 
(Acts 18, 3). Chrysostom called him a tent stitcher, and at 
another time a leather cutter. It is not improbable that he 
received a part of his literary education in the university of 
Tarsus. At the age of ten years he was sent to Jerusalem and 
studied the law and tradition of the elders under Gamaliel, 
the distinguished rabbi. ‘‘ Most advantageously for Paul,” 
says Neander, “he acquired in the Pharisaic school of Jeru- 
salem that systematic form of intellect which afterwards ren- 
dered him such good service in developing the Christian doe- 
trine,; so that, like Luther, he became thoroughly conversant 
with the theological system which afterwards, by the power 
of the gospel, he uprooted and destroyed.” The question 
whether Paul was married or not has been disputed from the 
second century down to this time.. It was thought by Ter- 
tullian that his expression in 1 Corinthians 7, 8, 9, 5, implies’ 
that he had never been married, while Clement, of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen both thought he had once been, but had be- 
come a widower. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 


The name of Saul first appears in the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles in connection with the death of Stephen, 
the proto martyr of the Christian faith. Dr. Neander thinks 
Saul was the original Hebrew word, while Paul was the Hel- 
_ lenistic form of his name. The event of Stephen’s death oc- 
curred between A. D. 36 and 87. Judea was at this time 
without a settled governor. Pilate had been removed from 
office, and Vitellus was for the time acting in Jerusalem. 
The martyrdom of Stephen finally resulted in a great victory 
for the church. The fearful persecution which followed scat- 
tered the church, and they went everywhere preaching Jesus. 
It was Tertullian who said: “The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church.” 


THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


In A. D. 37 Saul was on his way to Damascus with letters 
of authority to apprehend and bring the Christians bound to 
Jerusalem for punishment. In the footnotes in Neander’s 
“Training and Planting of Christianity” occurs the follow- 
ing: “If Damascus at that time still belonged to a Roman 
province, the Sanhedrin could exercise its authority there in 
virtue of the right secured everywhere to the Jews to practice 
their worship in their own manner. If the city was brought 
under the government of the Arabian king Aretas, the Sanhc- 
drin could still rely on his support in consequence of the con- 
nection he had formed with the Jews; perhaps he himself had 
gone over to Judaism. The Jews in Damascus might also 
possess great influence by means of the women, who were 
almost all converts to Judaism.” The distance between the 
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two cities is one hundred and forty miles. Saul doubtless 
rode horseback with a number of attendants. The company 
has been compared to a small caravan. 


The conversion of Saul is recorded no less than three 
{imes in the Acts of the Apostles (9, 3-8; 22, 6-11; 26, 12-20). 
The vision must have occurred at noon. “The light that 
shone around him was above the brightness of the sun” (Acts 
26, 13). In the midst of this supernatural manifestation 
Christ was evidently seen by the apostle (1 Cor. 15, 8). When 
the vision died away he was led into Damascus and for three 
days remained in darkness. At length Ananias arrived and 
Saul was baptised. “ What a different entry into Damascus,” 
says Dr. McLarian in the Sunday School Times, “from what he 
expected, and what a different man it was that crawled up to 
the door of Judas in the street that is called Straight, from 
the self-confident young fanatic that had left Jerusalem with 
the high priest’s letters in his bosom and fierce hatred in his 
heart.” Subsequent to the event of his conversion, Saul went 
into Arabia. The length of his stay in Arabia has not been 
fully settled, but on his return he immediately began to 
preach in Damascus with great boldness. His earnestness 
irritated the Jews and they resolved to put him to death (Acts 
9,23). Kind friends lowered him in a basket from the wall, 
and we next find him in Jerusalem A. D. 38. The brother- 
hood in Jerusalem, remembering his former hostility, and 
having no reliable account of any special change in his be- 
lief, were suspicious and refused to admit him to their confi- 
dence until Barnabas assured them of the wonderful change 
in his life (Acts 9, 27). According to Gal. 1,8, Paul only 
stayed fifteen days in Jerusalem, and during that time met 
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none of the apostles except Peter and James. He again fled 
for his life as is recorded in Acts 9,29. The high regard the 
brethren had for the apostle is fully determined by their ac- 
companying him as far as Cesarea. He then passed into 
Syria and Cilicia, even to Tarsus, the city of his birth. With 
the second year of Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, says Dr. 
Schaff, the account of the Acts breaks off. As to the result 
of the trial and the close of the apostle’s life we are in the 
dark. A subsequent but not sufficiently clear and reliable 
tradition says that he was acquitted on the charge of the San- 
hedrin, and after traveling again in the East and also into 
Spain, was a second time imprisoned in Rome. This account 
would relieve many difficulties in his pastoral epistles, but is 
on other grounds very improbable. This much, however, 
the unanimous testimony of antiquity makes certain: that 
Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome during the Neronian per- 
secution or shortly before, and that, as a Roman citizen, he 
was put to death by the sword, not like Peter by the cross. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES No. 2.—HEBREW SANC- 
TUARIES. 


The priest himself before his altar stands 
And burns the offering with his holy hands. 
Gives the best morsels to the sacred fire, 
Pours the black wine and sees the flame aspire. 
: — Homer. 


y p 4HE first visible manifestation of Jehovah to Israel after 
ZSAiS the exodus from Egypt, was the pillar of cloud by 

day and the pillar of fire by night. Murphy, a 
writer in Peloubet’s Notes, says: “The pillar that balances 
in mid-air, unsupported by the earth and unshaken by the 
winds of heaven, serves well to mark the presence of Him who 
is independent of the laws of nature; and lastly, the pillar of 
fire and cloud is manifestly not the Lord, but the visible and 
real sign of His actual presence among His people for their 
guidance, protection and comfort.” The tabernacle built in 
the wilderness was the first Hebrew place of worship histor- 
ically recorded. The primary meaning of the word “ taber- 
nacle” is “tent,” and indicates its transient character (2 Sam. 
7,6). In another place it is known as the tent of meeting 
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and the tent of witness. According to divine arrangements 
Jehovah would here commune with his people. There seems 
to have been three kinds of tabernacles, according to Kitto’s 
Biblical Encyclopedia. 


I. The Ante-Sinaitic. This was the dwelling place of 
Moses, and in reality the place where all public business was 
transacted (Ex. 33, 7). 


II. The Sinaitic. This tabernacle was erected on the 
first day of the first month in the second year after the exodus 
from Egypt. It was frequently referred to as the temple (1 
Sam. 1, 9). The founders of the Sinaitic tabernacle were 
Bezaleel and Aholiab. Bezaleel belonged to the tribe of Ju- 
dah, and Aholiab to the tribe of Dan (Ex. 31, 2, 6). 


III. The Davidic. King David erected this tabernacle 
in the holy city for the admission of the ark of the covenant 
(1 Chron. 16, 1; 2 Sam. 6, 12). 


The Davidic tabernacle did not do away with the old 
tabernacle tent, for it remained at Gibeon as a place of sac- 
rifice even in Solomon’s time (2 Chron. 1, 3). The Sinaitic 
tent, made in the wilderness, is said to have been the most 
beautiful in appearance. The material used in the construc- 
tion of it was so expensive that skeptical writers have doubted 
whether a nomadic race could have furnished it. 


THE ,.TABERNACLE COURT. 


The form of the court was rectangular. The dimensions 
were one hundred cubits long and fifty wide, a cubit measur- 
ing one foot and a half. The enclosure was made by a row 
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of pillars on which was suspended a heavy screen of canvas. 
The pillars rested in sockets of bronze or copper at the base, 
while the top was richly overlaid with carvings of gold. The 
canvas was handsomely constructed of finely woven linen, 
and was attached to the pillars by means of hooks and rods. 
The curtain was a solid piece with the exception of the en- 
trance on the side facing the east. The curtain that hung at 
_ the entrance was twenty cubits wide, and was still more hand- 
somely embroidered and finished. The laver occupied a 
position between the altar and the tabernacle. This vessel 
was used by the priests for purification. It was circular in 
form, made of brass. The material was taken from the mir- 
rors which the Hebrew women had presented for the use of 
the tabernacle (Ex. 38, 8). 


THE ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERINGS. 


The planks in the altar were of acacia wood. They were 
overlaid with beaten brass or copper. The altar was hollow, 
and was built in the form of a square, each side measuring 
five cubits and the height three cubits. Four horns, one at 
each corner, projecting upwards, answered as ornaments. The 
altar was reached by an inclined plane usually composed of 
earth. In Ex. 20, 26, steps were forbidden. A ledge or pro- 
jection near the centre supported the priests while engaged in 
their official duties. The altar fire was supported by a grating 
of brass. Rings were also attached to the grating through 
which poles were placed when it was moved from one place 
to another. The furniture belonging to the altar consisted of 


I. Pans or dishes to receive the ashes which fell through 
the grating. 
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Il. Shovels for cleaning the altar. 


III. Vessels for receiving the blood and for sprinkling 
it on the altar. 


IV. Large forks to turn the flesh or remove it from the 
fire. 


V. Snuff dishes or censers (Num. 16, 17; Ex. 25, 38). 


The great altar in Solomon’s temple was much larger. 
It was twenty cubits long and ten cubits high. 


THE TABERNACLE PROPER. 


The form of the tabernacle, like the court, was rectangu- 
lar. It was thirty cubits long, ten wide and ten high. “These 
dimensions,” says Dr. Bissell, “are not directly given in the 
Bible, but may be safely inferred from statements it does 
make, the same being supported by Josephus and the corre- 
sponding dimensions of Solomon’s temple” (Antiq. 3, 6, 8). 
Forty-eight gilded boards of acacia wood, fitted into silver 
sockets, composed the sides of the tabernacle. Five transverse 
bars of gold also assisted in keeping the boards in their 
proper places. Jour coverings were spread over the wooden ° 
frame-work. The first covering consisted of a very fine tex- 
ture with the two colors, dark blue and scarlet. Into this 
covering was richly woven a representation of the cherubim. 
The second covering was much larger than the first, aad was 
made of very fine wool. The third covering was made of red 
morocco leather, while the fourth and strongest covering was 
made of seal skin supposed to have come from the Red Sea. 
The outside covering was capable of resisting all kinds of 
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weather. The splendid inner covering of purple and blue 
was suspended in such a way as to add the most exquisite 
beauty to the inside of the tabernacle. The interior was 
divided into four rooms. The first was the sanctuary, ten 
cubits wide, twenty long, ten high. Within the sanctuary 
was the golden candle-stick, the table of shew-bread and the 
altar of incense. The golden candle-stick stood south of the 
table of shew-bread. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 


We find by referring to Exodus 26, 36, that this place, 
the most sacred of all to the Hebrew worshipper, was sepa- 
rated from the holy place by means of a great veil composed 
of finely woven linen of blue, purple and scarlet. It was sus- 
pended on hooks securely fastened to four pillars of acacia 
wood, which rested in sockets of silver. In this sacred place 
none of the priests were allowed to enter or even to look, ex- 
cept the high priest alone, and he only on one day, the tenth 
day of the seventh month (October) (Lev. 16, 29).—Schaff. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


The ark received its name from the tables of testimony 
(Ex. 25,10). It was a chest made of acacia wood, a cubit and 
a half high, a cubit and a half wide, and two cubits and a 
half long. The ark was transported from place to place by 
means of staves passing through four rings, one at each corner. 
The top was ornamented with a solid gold rim. The lid, or 
mercy seat, was made of pure beaten gold. Overshadowing 
the mercy seat were the impressive figures of the cherubim 
facing each other. To the devout Hebrew the mercy seat was 
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the most hallowed spot on earth. “Then,” said Jehovah, “I 
will meet with thee and I will commune with thee from 
above the mercy seat, from between the two cherubim which 
are upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which I will 
give thee in commandment unto the children of Israel” (Ex. 
25, 22). Inside the ark were deposited the tables of the law 
(Ex. 25, 16). A quantity of manna laid beside the.ark in a 
vase (Ex. 16, 36; 1 Kings 8, 9), also the rod of Aaron (Num. 
17, 10) and a copy of the book of the law (Deu. 31, 26). It is 
generally supposed that the ark was lost in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 


THE ALTAR OF INCENSE. 


Outside the most holy place, but near the veil of separa- 
‘tion, was the. celebrated altar of incense (Ex. 30). It was 
frequently called the golden altar, because it was overlaid 
with beaten gold. In some respects the altar of incense re- 
sembled the ark of the covenant. On the top was the golden 
moulding or rim. It also had four rings by which it was 
carried from place to place. This altar was one cubit long, 
one cubit wide and two cubits high. It was made of acacia 
wood. ‘The one in Solomon’s temple corresponding to the 
altar of incense in the tabernacle, was made of cedar. The 
usual services observed about the altar of incense, consisted in 
the incense offering made each morning and evening. The 
altar was sprinkled with blood on the day of atonement. 


THE TABLE OF SHEW-BREAD. 


On the north side of the outer apartment of the taber- 
nacle stood the table of shew-bread, made of acacia or shittim 
wood, and richly overlaid with gold. It was two cubits long, 
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one wide, and one and a half high. It resembled an ordinary 
table with the exception of the staves and the rings on the 
sides. The furniture consisted of dishes, flagons and bowls. 
On each Sabbath it contained twelve loaves of unleayened 
bread which were sprinkled with frankincense (Lev. 24, 7), 
and which were changed every Sabbath day by the priests. 
_ The bread became the property of the priests who were 
allowed to eat it in the holy place, but nowhere else (Lev. 24, 
5-9; Ex. 25, 30). 


THE CANDLESTICK. (Heb. 9, 2.) 


The candlestick was made of a talent of pure gold and 
worth about $26,000 (Peloubet’s Notes). The shaft rested on 
a double base. Six arms were attached to the shaft, three on 
either side, with one in the centre, making in all seven. On the 
top of each arm wasa cup which, with a wick and oil, composed 
the lamp. Tradition gives its height as five feet and its width 
as three and a half feet. The ornaments seem to have been 
of gold, carved with almond flowers, pomegranates and lilies 
(Ex. 25, 31-39; 37, 17-24; P. N). The purpose of the lamp 
was undoubtedly twofold: to afford light to-the priests in per- 
forming their sacred duties, and to symbolize the coming 
Messiah who said: “Iam the light of the world.” It was 
the duty of the priests who ministered before the Lord to see 
that the lamps were filled with the purest oil that could be 
found, every evening, and the wicks trimmed every morning 
with the golden snuffers, made for that purpose. The lamps 
were kept burning day and night, although, according to the 
Antiquity of the Jews, in the time of Josephus only three 
were kept burning during the day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 


HEROD PHILLIP I AND IL. 


Life’s but a walking shadow: A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
Stage. And then is heard no more. 
-——Shakespeare. 


Herodias’ sake, his brother Phillip’s wife. In the An- 

tiquities of the Jews (Book XVIII, Chapter V, Sec. 1) 
Josephus says that when Herod Antipas was in Rome he 
lodged with his half brother Herod. It is evident therefore 
that this Herod bore the additional name of Phillip. Mark, 
the evangelist, calls him Phillip, while the Jewish historian 
calls him Herod. He must, says Dr. Smith, be carefully dis- 
tinguished from Phillip the Tetrarch. He was the son of 
Herod the Great and Mariamne and was married to Herodias, 
the sister of Agrippa I. There was born to them a daughter 
named Salome who was first married to Phillip the Tetrarch 
of Trachonitis and afterwards to Aristobulus the king of 
Chalcis. Herodias subsequently forsook Phillip and married 
Herod Antipas (Matt. 14, 3. Mark 6, 17. Luke 38, 19.) be- 


a Mark vi, 17, we read that Herod imprisoned John for 
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cause of his mothers’ treachery. He was disinherited and 


lived altogether a private life. 
HEROD PHILLIP II. 


Phillip IT was a half brother to Herod Antipas and Arche- 
laus, being the son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra. He 
received his education in Rome. In the will of his father, 
Phillip was appointed to the government of Batanea, Trachoni- 
tis, Auranitis and certain portions of Jamnia. This same 
ruler is called the tetrarch of Itura in Luke 3, 1. This same 
province is called the house of Zenodorus, by Josephus. Phil- 
lip was the founder of the New Testament Czesarea, referred 
to in Matthew 16, 13, and Mark 8, 27. Itis located near the 
sources of the Jordan, on the original site of the ancient 
Paneas. He also raised, says Dr. Smith, Bethsaida to the 
rank of a city, under the title of Julius. Herod was married 
to Salome, the daughter Herodias and Herod Phillip I. He 
died at Bethsaida A. D. 34, in the twentieth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, after he had reigned as tetrarch thirty-seven years. 
Josephus says, “He had shown himself a person of modera- 
tion and quietness in the conduct of his life and government.” 
The Britannica also says, “Phillip is described as an excellent 
ruler who loved peace and was careful to maintain justice 
and spent his time in his own territories.” When his re- 
mains were carried to the tomb, by a previous order of his, 
his subjects made a great showing of splendor and magnifi- 
cence. By order of Cesar, Phillip’s dominion was added to 
the province of Syria, while the tribute was stored away in 
tetrarchy because he left no sons. 


CHAPTER XXIX., 


FELIX, THE GOVERNOR. 


When men shrink at sense of secret sin, 
A feather daunts the brave, 

A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise; 

And proudest princes veil their eyes 

Before the meanest slave. 

: — Peloubet. 





Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him concern- 
ing the faith in Christ Jesus. And as he reasoned of right- 
eousness and temperance, and the judgment to come, Felix 
was terrified and answered: ‘Go thy way for this time; and 
when I have a convenient season I will call thee unto 
me.” We are further informed that the governor remanded 
the apostle to prison, expecting to receive a ransom (Acts 24, 
26). Claudius Felix, or Felix Antonius, was a Roman pro- 
curator of Judea, who reigned from about A. D. 51 to A. D. 63. 
It is said that the accounts of Tacitus and Josephus in regard 
to his appointment do not agree. Felix succeeded Cumanus 
and received his appointment when Cumanus was banished, 
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A. D. 53. Tacitus, as quoted by Dr. Smith, states that Felix 
and Cumanus were joint procurators, Cumanus having Gali- 
lee, and Felix, Samaria. His appointment, according to Jo- 
sephus (Antiq. 20, 7, 1), occurred before the twelfth year of 
the reign of Claudius. Eusebius fixes the time of his appoint- 
ment in the eleventh year of the reign of Claudius. Felix 
was formerly a slave but, according to Suetonius, was manu- 
mitted by Claudius and suddenly raised to imperial eminence. 
Tacitus calls him Antonius. He was the brother of Cxesar’s 
most powerful freedman, Pallus. 


Both publicly and privately the character of Felix was 
impure. Tacitus says that during his governorship in Judea 
he indulged in all kinds of cruelty and lust, exercising regal 
power with the disposition of a slave. In Judea he commit- 
ted the most atrocious crimes, trusting that his influence at 
court would shield him from punishment. He was finally 
accused at Rome, but was released through the influence of 
his brother Pallus, the powerful freedman, who had been set 
free by Antonia and had become a great friend of Cwsar’s. 
His fortune alone has been estimated at three hundred mil- 
lion sesterces. The occasion of the arrest of Felix was a quar- 
rel between the Jewish and Syrian inhabitants of Caesarea. 
We find from tbe record of Josephus and other writers, that 
Felix banished from his territory many robbers, and settled 
many Jewish difficulties while reigning in Judea. He in- 
duced the dissolute but handsome Drusilla, the daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I, to abandon her own husband Azizos, king 
Emesa, and form a questionable relation with himself. This 
union was brought about through the influence of Simon, the 
magician, who used his arts to persuade Drusilla to forsake 
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her husband, promising that her union with Felix would 
bring her much happiness. To Felix and Drusilla was born 
a son who was named Agrippa, according to Josephus. Both 
mother and son, according to Josephus, perished in the erup- 
tion of. Vesuvius in the days of Titus. Felix was married 
three times, and some writers suppose that the name of two 
of his wives was Drusilla. 








CHAPTER XXX. 


PHILLIP GOING SOUTH. 


From Ethiopia’s sunburnt plains, 
Where sultry summer ceaseless reigns, 
An Eunuch of great wealth and fame, 
To worship in the temple came. 
F —Anon. 


NCUT from Samaria in the heat of the day, Phillip, the 
Y: evangelist, journeys in obedience to the divine com- 
mand. For I observe that the marginal rendering 
for south is noon, and indicates the time of starting. The 
angel’s command is explicit: “Unto the way that goeth 
down from Gaza.” The particular field is here pointed out. 
To all who may desire to work in the Master’s vineyard, the 
spirit of the Lord will indicate the place. Gaza, the princi- 
pal city of Philistia, is fifty miles southwest of Jerusalem and 
three iniles from the Mediterranean or Great Sea. It is one 
of the oldest cities of the world. The etymology of the word 
is strength, or fortress. It was one of the great principalities 
of the Philistines, but recovered its liberty in the reigns of 
Jothan and Ahaz, and was again re-conquered by Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 18, 2). Gaza was the scene of Sampson’s exploits. 
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In after years it was regarded as the key to Egypt on the 
south and Syria on the north. Phillip, the evangelist, was 
one of the deacons of the early church (Acts 6, 5). The office 
of evangelist meant one who went from place to place preach- 
ing the word, and was not settled as pastor at any one point 
(Eph. 4, 11; 2 Tim. 4, 5). When the persecution raged in 
Jerusalem, Phillip took refuge in Samaria, for his daughter 
resided there. 


The evangelist was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision, but went out, like Abraham, not knowing whither he 
went. “If like Jonah,” suggests Arnot in Peloubet’s Notes, “he 
had looked for excuses, he could have found them in abund- 
ance. There had been a great awakening in Samaria, and 
great joy was in the city. The inhabitants had with one ac- 
cord given heed to the message, and had turned to the Lord. 
What wonderful opportunities to advance the Redeemer’s 
kingdom! How like a faithful shepherd Phillip might have 
remained and cared for the flock!” Wayland Hoyt, in the 
Sunday School Times, says: “God’s calls are strange calls.” 
From the multitude of rejoicing converts in Samaria, the 
evangelist is summoned to a lonely journey. He must have 
thought it singular, but he arose and went. Notice 


I. The angel’s message: “Arise and go.” The central 
idea of religion is diffusion (Mat. 28, 19). 


II. The difficulties in Phillip’s way. 


III. His encouragements. 
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IV. The sincere inquirer (Acts 8, 31). “And he said, 
How can I, except some one shall guide me: and he besought 
Phillip to come up and sit with him.” Observe 


I. His high position, “Behold a man of Ethiopia, a 
eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen of the Ethi- 
opians, who was over all her treasure, who had come to Jeru- 
salem for to worship.” 


II. “A copy of Isaiah,” says Dr. Geikie in the Sunday 
School Times, “perhaps among other portions of the old Bible, 
had thus found its way to the capital of the Ethiopian king- 
dom of Meroe, which appears to have been in the Soudan in the 
region of Khartoum, although the capital, Napata, stood some- 
where abcut the present Dongola.” This great kingdom was 
governed by a line of queens, all of whom bore the name of 
Candace, as the native kings of Egypt all bore that of Pha- 
raoh, and its Greek rulers Ptolomy. This rule of females stil] 
continued to the time of Eusebius, A. D. 340. 


IV. His progress from darkness to light. (1) From 
heathenism to worship; (2) from worship to the studying of 
the word; (3) from study to personal inquiry; (4) from inquiry 
to acceptance.—A bbott. 


V. The Ethiopian’s threefold position as inquirer, hear- 
er, convert. As an inquirer he was (1) bewildered, (2) re- 
sponsive; as a hearer he was (1) enlightened, (2) deeply con- 
vinced; as a convert he was (1) exultant, (2) carrying the 
message.—Jos. Parker. 


REVIEW THOUGHTS. 


I. Success does not depend upon great numbers. There 
is a tradition that the Ethiopian’s name was Judich, and that. 
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he became a missionary on his return to Ethiopia with great 
success, and that Queen Candace was among his converts. 


II. Behold the high treasurer of a great nation sitting 
at the feet of a humble and perhaps unlearned disciple of 
Christ. 


Ill. The theme of Phillip’s preaching—Jesus. 


lV. The true conwert will be obedient. “What doth 
hinder me to be baptised” (Acts 8, 38). 


V. The earnest worker never stops. Behold Phillip 
rushing on to Azotus (Acts 8, 40). 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 


No tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fierce, unutterable pain 
He feels who, night and day devoid of rest, 
Carries his own accuser in his breast. 
—Juvenal. 





: W ONTIUS PILATE succeeded Valerius Gratus as gover- 
> nor of Judea. His appointment lasted ten years. 
5 


: 






‘f 





Dr. Smith says, “The name Pontius indicates that 
he was connected by descent or adoption with the gens of the 
Ponti, first conspicuous in Roman History in the person of C. 
Pontius Telisemus, the great Samite general.” Pilate was the 
sixth Roman governor and was commissioned by Tiberius in 
the twelfth year of Cesar’s reign, A. D. 25 (Matt. 27, 2; Luke 
3, 1). He occupies an important place in New Testament 
history on account of the crucifixion of Christ that occured un- 
der his administration. Tacitus in speaking of the Christians 
says, “They derived their name and origin from Christ, who 
in the reign of Tiberius had suffered death by the sentence of 
the procurator Pontius Pilate.” The testimony of this great 
historian is of great value as it fixes from a pagan standpoint 
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the time when Christianity was founded. The administra- 
tion of Pilate was arbitrary and tyrannical. He antagonized 
the Jews by removing the headquarters of his army from 
Ceesarea to Jerusalem, evidently to set aside a Jewish custom. 
The military carried with them into the Holy city, in the 
silent hours of the night, their standards upon which was in- 
scribed Ceesar’s image. The Jews regarded this as an un- 
mitigated outrage and they hastened to Cvesarea in large 
numbers to petition the removal of the images. On the sixth 
day after their arrival in Ceesarea, Pilate ordered a company 
of concealed soldiers to suddenly surround the petitioners and 
unless they ceased their importunities, to put them to death. 
The resolute and determined Jews laid their necks bare and 
said they would rather die than see their sacred laws insulted 
by the uncircumcised barbarian. This is said to have greatly 
affected the governor and he at once ordered the images re- 
moved back to Cesarea. At another time Pilate proposed to 
bring a current of water two furlongs to Jerusalem with sacred 
money. This so enraged the Jews that, Josephus says, as 
many as ten thousand of the people came together and made 
a clamor against him. They even went so far as to denounce 
him in the most violent terms, a circumstance which resulted 
in the destruction of a great number. The conduct of 
the Samaritans is said not to have been revolutionary or 
seditious, but justly provoked by the cruelty of Pilate. After 
the Samaritans had surrendered in good faith, he murdered 
a great number of them. The Samaritan senate at once sent 
a delegation of representatives to Vitellus, the president of 
Syria, accusing Pilate of murder. Vitellus sent his intimate 
friend, Marcellus, to Judea to act as governor, and impeached 
Pilate before Cesar on the charges brought against him. 
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When Pilate reached Rome, Tiberius was dead and Caligula 
occupied the throne A. D. 36. There exists many traditions 
in regard to Pilate’s death. The chronicle of Malalas, says 
the Britannica, alleges with less probability that he was be- 
headed by Nero, says he was thrown into the Tiber and then 
produced tempest and floods. According to a third legend 
he finally accepted Christianity and was canonized as a saint 
in the Ethiopic church. The fourth legend says his body was 
taken to the top of Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne and thrown into 
alake. The most reliable information comes from Eusebius, 
who informs us that Pilate, wearied with his own life, com- 
mitted suicide. From Matt. 27, 19, we learn that he was 
married and had his wife with him in Judea. Tradition 
records her name as Procla or Claudia Procla. It is sug- 
gested by some writers that Matthew here antagonizes Roman 
history to some extent. In the strict laws laid down by 
Augustus, governors were not allowed to take their wives 
with them except under special circumstances. Afterwards, 
however, the custom was not limited so much, for both Ger- 
manicus and Piso, the Syrian Preefect, took their wives along 
during the campaign in the east (Kitto). It is stated on good 
authority that Pilate made an official report of the trial and 
execution of Christ to the government at Rome. He also 
suggested that he be enrolled among the gods of Rome and 
receive divine honors, but the senate refused to concur in the 
request. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY.—A. D. 45. 


fhe world wants men—large hearted, manly men. 
Men who shall join its chorus and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 

—Peloubet’s Notes. 


HE two missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, went down 
J AG the Orontes sixteen miles to Selucia, a seaport of 
Antioch, and sailed eighty or a hundred miles south- 
west to the island of Cyprus. The island is sixty miles wide 
and probably one hundred and fifty miles long. At Paphos 
they encountered Bar-jesus, the false prophet and sorcerer. 
The true meaning of the term in Aramaic is wizard. “These 
Goetze,” says Neander, “were in later times the most virulent 
opposers of Christianity, because it threatened to deprive 
them of their domination over the minds of men.” Accord- 
ing to Lucian these wizards found ready access to the most 
eminent men of Rome. Paphos was distinguished as the 
residence city of the Roman governor. The celebrated temple 
of Venus, where infamous rites were continued four hundred 
years later, was also located at Paphos. 
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THE PRO-CONSUL. 


It is stated in Peloubet’s Notes that skeptical writers have 
endeayored to prove that Luke’s account here is a mistake. 
According to Strabo, Cyprus was an imperial district and was 
not governed by a pro-consul; but a passage by Dio Cassius 
(58, 12) was discovered at length, which states that Augustus 
subsequently relinquished Cyprus to the senate in exchange 
for another province, and (54, 4) that it was henceforth gov- 
erned by pro-consuls. Coins, struck in the reign of Augustus, 
have also been discovered which confirm Luke’s account. 
Sergius Paulus, the pro-consul, is represented as a man of un- 
derstanding, who had a desire to investigate the new faith 
advanced by Paul and Barnabas. But the wizard withstood 
the apostles and endeavored to lead the pro-consul astray- 
Paul, being filled with the Holy Ghost, denounced him in the 
most severe terms: “Oh full of all guile and villainy, thou 
son. of the Devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou 
not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? And now 
behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season. And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and darkness” (Acts 13, 10). 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. 


The journey from Perga to Pisidian Antioch was long 
and perilous. It is supposed that Paul is alluding to this 
journey in 2 Cor. 11, 26. Antioch was a Greek city, and re- 
nowned as a centre of Roman military operations against the 
barbarians who came down from the Pisidian uplands. The 
very early inhabitants of Antioch were from Magnesia, on the 
Meander, the founder being Silucus Nicanor. When Antioch- 
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us III was defeated by the Romans, it became subject to 
Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, but was finally transferred 
to Amyntas. On their arrival at Antioch the apostles found 
a Jewish synagogue and a number of proselytes, but were 
successful in bringing many of the Gentiles over to. the true 
faith. Great opposition, however, from the Jews, caused them 
to shake the dust off their feet (Acts 13, 51), and they passed 
on to Iconium, and from there to Derba and Lystra, cities of 
Lycaonia. 


JUPITER AND MERCURIUS. 


Lycaonia was a province belonging to Asia Minor, with 
Cappadocia on the east, Galatia on the north, Phrygia on the 
west and Isauria and Cilicia on the south. The speech of 
Lycaonia is supposed to have been the ancient Assyrian lan- 
guage introduced by the Cappadocians, or else a corrupt 
mingling of the Greek and Syriac. At Lystra Barnabas was 
called Jupiter (Zeus), the chief deity of the Greeks. This idol 
had a temple adjoining the city and was devoutly worshipped 
by a great number of the inhabitants. “Jupiter,” says the 
Britannica, “is the fatherly ruler of mankind. He protects 
all the higher elements of society, guards the sanctity of 
oaths, the rights of strangers, and supplants the unity of the 
state and the intercourse with other peoples.” When a for- 
eign state injured Rome, war could not be declared without a 
formal declaration by the fetiales or heralds of Jupiter. Paul 
was called Mercury because of his eloquence, as he was be- 
lieved to be the interpreter of the gods. ‘The expression, 
‘the gods have come down to us in the likeness of men,’ refers 

to the mythical story,” says Dr. Tristam, “which was popular- 
‘ly believed of the origin of the nation, and which is preserved 
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in the poems of Ovid.” It was, briefly, that Lycaon, the 
king, was visited by Jupiter and Mercury, who came down 
from heaven having heard of his monstrous cruelties. The 
people recognized them as gods, but the king ridiculed the 
idea and.served up human flesh at a banquet to test their 
divinity, whereupon Jupiter at once transformed himself into 
a wolf. 

From Lystra the missionaries returned to Antioch in 
Syria by way of Attalia, A. D. 47, thus ending their first mis- 
sionary tour which had occupied two years. The difficult 
question of circumcision arose from the consideration that 
certain Christians came down from Jerusalem and taught the 
brethren: ‘Except ye be circumcised after the manner of 
Moses ye cannot be saved.” Paul and Barnabas took opposite 
grounds, as we find in Acts 15, 2. The matter was finally 
referred to a council at Jerusalem composed of the apostles 
and elders of the church, and Paul and Barnabas were chosen 
"as the principal delegates. They arrived at Jerusalem A. D. 
49, haying traveled by way of Phenice and Samaria. The 
same council is referred to in Gal. 2, 1. The decision 
of the council was that circumcision was not binding on Gen- ~ 
tile converts. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


PORCIUS FESTUS. 


Wrong weighs the rich man’s conscience to the dust, 
When his foot stumbles on the way unjust. 
Far different is the path, a path of light, 
That guides the feet to equitable right. 
—Hesiod. 


) ca the Roman governor of Judea, was succeeded in 
of the Jews, Book 20, 8, 9. He received his appoint- 


ment from Nero in the first year of his reign. The official 
character of Festus is said to have been just and honorable as 


office by Porcius Festus, according to the Antiquities 


is proven by his prompt decision in the case of St. Paul who 
had been left in chains by Felix. The malignant Jews re- 
quested that the apostle be sent from Ciesarea to Jerusalem 
for trial. It is evident that their main object was to assassi- 
nate him on the way. Festus promptly refused their request, 
alleging that he would hear the case himself. He alleged 
that it was the manner of the Romans not to deliver any man 
to die before the accused had the accuser face to face to answer 
- to the charge laid against him (Acts 26, 6). The governor 
was firmly convinced that the accusations were based entire- 
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ly upon religious bigotry and as he was not skilled in such 
questions, on his arrival in Ceesarea he asked Paul whether 
he was willing to be taken to Jerusalem for trial. It is evi- 
dent that the apostle was unwilling to place himself in the 
hands of the Jews and therefore appealed to Cesar. 


BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


When Agrippa II and Bernice his wife arrived in Ceesarea 
to salute Festus on his new appointment as governor, the 
apostle was again brought forward at which time he made his 
celebrated defense in Acts 26 and was declared innocent. In 
his defense Paul argues the truthfulness of Christianity, 


I. Because of the fulfillment of the promises and types 
of the Old Testament. (Job 19, 26. Dan. 12, 2. Luke 10, 
Bf, oo. 1sa-9,7; 60, 1-22" Dane7, 9,10; 14027.) 


II. Because the plan of redemption is reasonable as is 
shown in Acts 26, 8. 


III. Because of the marvelous change the gospel works 
in the conduct of individuals. (Acts 26, 9, 16.) 


IV. Because of its transforming results in the world. 
(Acts 26, 17,18; P.N.) The audience before whom the Apostle 
stood was a brilliant assemblage. Besides the royal personages 
there were three magistrates in “Their furred gowns and 
flowing robes” and the military retinue with their blaze of 
glittering shields and helmets and swords and yet, says Tay- 
lor, the noblest man in all that throng was the meanest look- 
ing in the crowd: for yonder chained to a Roman soldier the 
apostle is led in. Lewin is quoted as saying that though the 
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right wrist was fastened to a soldier’s left, it was by a chain 
of light workmanship and of sufficent length to allow the 
wearer the free use of his hand. Having appealed to Cesar 
(Nero) to Cesar he must go, “and when it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and cer- 
tain other prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of the 
Augustus’ band.” (Acts 27, 1.) When Festus received the 
government of Judea, the country was infested with robbers 
who invaded the villages and destroyed a great number of 
the people. The communities were also being imposed upon 
and deceived by a certain imposter who promised great things 
on the condition that they would accept him as leader. By 
the indomitable and military skill of Festus, both the ban- 
ditti and the imposter and his followers were driven from 
the country. King Agrippa lived in a magnificent palace in 
Jerusalem, and on occasion erected a beautiful dining-room 
so situated as to command a full view of the priests in the 
temple while engaged in their official duties. This so exas- 
perated the priests that they also erected a wall between the 
palace and the temple, completely obstructing the king’s view. 
Festus joined ‘with Agrippa in attempting to demolish the 
wall, but the highly insulted priests laid the matter before 
the Emperor Nero, and influenced by Popea, his wife, Who 
was favorable to the Jews, he ordered the wall to remain. 
Festus must have died in the summer of 62 A. D. having 
ruled Judea less than two years.— Kitto. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY, 


Wanted—men: 

Not systems fit and wise, 

Not faith with rigid eyes, 

Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen; 
Wanted—men. 


@\EN their return to Antioch, Paul suggested to Barnabas 
ie } that they visit the churches which, by the grace of 

God, they had been instrumental in establishing. 
Barnabas consented, but while preparations were being made 
a controversy arose between them, resulting in Paul selecting 
Silas as a traveling companion. Silas is undoubtedly the 
same as Sylvanus, mentioned in the title of Paul’s two epistles 
to the Thessalonians. He is called a faithful brother by 
Peter, and was intrusted with his first epistle written from 
Rome. He is also regarded by Luke (Acts 15, 22) as one of 
the chief men among the brethren, which suggests the idea 
that he was one of the seventy. An old tradition, however, 
makes Silas and Sylvanus different persons, the latter, bishop 
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of Thessalonica. When Paul fled from Berea on account of 
persecutions, Silas remained for a short time, but joined the 
apostle later at Corinth. The two missionaries set out from 
Corinth A. D, 50, and passing through Syria and Cilicia they 
strengthened the churches and then came to Derba and Lys- 
tra. Here they found a young disciple by the name of Timo- 
thy, the son of Eunice, a Jewess, by a Greek father, and a 
grandson of Lois (Acts 16, 1; 20,4). Neander says: “As by 
his descent and education he belonged on one side to the Jews 
and on the other side to the Gentiles, he was so much the 
more fitted to be the companion of the apostles among both.” 
He was circumcised, not as a thing essential to salvation, but 
to avoid giving offense to the Jews. He was ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery (1 Tim. 4, 14; 2 Tim. 
1, 6). The Jewish council, says J. F. B., was composed of the 
elders of the church (the presbytery, Luke 22, 66; Acts 22, 5) 
and a presiding rabbi. So the Christian church was composed 
of apostles, elders and a president (Acts 15, 23). As the presi- 
dent of the synagogue was of the same order as his presbvters, 
so the bishop was of the same order as his presbyters.. At 
the ordination of the president of the synagogue there were 
always three presbyters present to lay on hands; so the early 
church canons required three bishops to be present at the 
consecration of a bishop. As the president of the synagogue, 
so the bishop of the church alone could ordain, he acting as 
the representative and in the name of the whole presbytery, 
Timothy was most intimately connected: with Paul in his 
labors, and he speaks of him in the most tender terms. He 
calls him his son Timothy (1 Tim. 1, 18), my own son in the 
faith (1 Tim. 1, 2), my beloved son (1 Cor. 4, 17), my work 
fellow (Rom. 16, 21). An old tradition states that Timothy 
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remained pastor of the church in Ephesus, and was finally 
martyred. 


When the missionaries had gone throughout Phrygia 
and Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia, they traveled into Mysia, and being prohib- 
ited also from going into Bythnia, came down to Troas. Here 
Paul had the wonderful vision of the man in Macedonia who. 
prayed him, saying: “Come over and help us.” This they 
evidently regarded as a divine call to new scenes of labor, 
and immediately obeyed, and loosing from Troas came in 
straight sailing to Samothracia, and the day after to Neapolis, 
a city of Thrace. Philippi, the next city visited, belonged to 
pro-consular Macedonia, in the ancient district of Thrace 
(Acts 16, 12; 20,6; Phil. 1,1). Philippi was a great commer- 
cial city in the time of St. Paul. It was founded by Philip ot 
Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great, B. C. 42. Oc- 
tavius and Mark Antony united their forces here and secured 
a great victory over Brutus and Cassius, after which the place 
became renowned as a Roman colony. The most prominent. 
person perhaps, in this part of the narrative, is Lydia, a 
native of Thyatira, a city of Asia Minor. The purple cloth 
sold by Lydia was famous in the east, and it is said that an 
association of dyers existed in Thyatira. ‘Lydia is supposed 
to have been the agent of some extensive manufacturing es-- 

-tablishment in her native city. She seems-to have been a 
widow, and there would be no reason assigned against her 
engaging in the traffic of purple cloth. When she heard the 
theme advanced by the apostles, the Lord opened her heart. 
to receive the truth: Both Lydia and her household were 
baptized, and she extended the hospitality of her home to. 
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Paul and Silas. Lydia was not a Jewess but a proselyte (Acts 
16, 14; 40). 


The circumstances at Philippi may be summed up as 
follows: 


I. The maid with the spirit of divination, or a prophet- 
ess inspired by Apollo. (Acts 16, 16.) 


II. The arrest of Paul and Silas. (Acts 16, 19.) 


III. Their imprisonment and the midnight prayer ser- 
vice. (Acts 16, 25.) 


IV. The conversion of the jailor. (Acts 16, 34.) 
V. The Baptism. (Acts 16, 33.) 
VI. The departure. (Acts 16, 40.) 


After passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they 
came to Thessalonica, a city of much traffic, and containing 
a flourishing Jewish colony.- Here for three weeks they 
reasoned in the synagogue and won many to Cbrist, but at 
last the fanaticism was aroused and the Jews assaulted the 
house of Jason where Paul was lodging. Jason was a kins- 
man to the apostle, anda believer in the true faith. He is 
most probably the same person referred to in Rom. 16, 21. It 
is also supposed that he is the Secundus of Acts 20,4. Paul 
was kindly received at Berea, “for the Bereans were more 
noble than they of Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, examining the scripture 
daily whether these things were so.” But a delegation of 
Jews from Thessalonica raised a tumult, and Paul went to 
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Athens where he encountered the two schools of philosophy, 
the Epicureans and Stoies. 


Dionysius, the Areopagite, whose name is mentioned in 
connection with the apostle’s labors in the Grecian capital, 
calls up a very interesting character in Jewish history. He 
is supposed to have been an Athenian by birth. His educa- 
tion was begun at Athens and completed at Heliopolis in 
Egypt. He undoubtedly returned from Egypt to Athens, and 
was made a member of the Areopagus. Dionysius embraced 
Christianity about A. D. 50, and a strong argument says he 
was made an elder by Paul. A tradition related by Aristides, 
a philosopher of Athens, declared he suffered martyrdom. 
Damaris, the woman whose name is mentioned in the same 
connection, is generally supposed to have been his wife. 


At Corinth St. Paul enjoyed the hospitality and friend- 
ship of Aquilla and Priscilla, whom he had been instrument- 
a] in converting to the Christian faith. Aquilla was a tent- 
maker by trade (Acts 18, 3), and a native of Pontus, in Asia 
Minor. With his wife, Priscilla, he was banished from Rome 
by the edict of Claudius. Paul subsequently left the house of 
Aquilla and abode with one Justus who lived near the syna- 
gogue. When the apostle left Corinth, Aquilla and Priscilla 
accompanied him to Ephesus, but afterward returned to Rome 
where he speaks of them in his letter to the Romans (16, 3). 
When Paul wrote his second letter to Timothy, they were 
back in Ephesus, where their names finally disappear from 
the sacred narrative. 


Gallio, before whom the apostle was arraigned at one 
time, was a brother of Seneca, the philosopher. His name 
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was changed when he was adopted by Gallio, the rhetorician. 
He was appointed pro-consul of the province of Achia by 
permission of Claudius. According to the statement of Dio 
Cassius, Gallio was executed by Nero at Ephesus. 


Paul entered the school of Tyrannus. This rhetorician 
was a converted Jew, and principal of a flourishing school of 
philosophy at Ephesus. While here the apostle directed his 
arguments principally against the idol worship of Diana of 
the Ephesians.. This idol was most sacredly regarded by the 
Ephesians as one of the supreme deities, identical in most of 
her attributes with the Artemis of the Greeks. In mythology 
Diana was the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and the twin 
sister of Apollo. Their birthplace was on Mt. Cynthus on the 
island of Delos. This island was continually floating until 
finally fixed in its present location by the supreme will of 
Neptune. This was done in order that Latona might deliver 
her children in safety from the ever jealous Juno. Diana 
was represented as a charming virgin, full grown, and armed 
with a bow and arrows. Her mission was to assist the unfor- 
tunates and also in caring for the sick. As Apollo was the 
sun god, likewise was Diana the corresponding goddess of the 
moon. Her worship in the first century was extremely popu- 
lar—‘whom all Asia and the world worshippeth” (Acts 19, 
27). In certain localities human sacrifices were regularly 
offered to propitiate her wrath. Before the shrine of Diana 
in Sparta, it is said, the Lacedemonian youths were severely 
whipped. Shrines to Diana were manufactured by Deme- 
trius, the silversmith (Acts 19, 24), which were silver models 
of the temple, including a small image of the goddess. Con- 
sidering the popularity of Diana and the gathering of stran- 
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gers from all parts of the world, the silversmith’s craft must 
have been very lucrative. 

Little is known of Alexander, the Jew, who was put 
forward to defend the Christians (Acts 19, 38). Some 
writers have endeavored to identify him with Alexander the 
Coppersmith, of 2 Tim. 4,14. Apollos, the Jewish Christian, 
was born at Alexandria and came to Ephesus about the year 
A.D. 56. He was an eloquent man and mighty in the expo- 
sition of scripture. The peculiarity of his teaching was the 
fact that he knew only the baptism of Jobn. Aquilla and 
Priscilla were more accurate in the doctrines of Christ and in- 
structed him more fully. Jerome says: “Apollos was so dis- 
satisfied with the division which had happened on his account, 
that he retired to Crete with Zeno, a doctor of the law.” Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians having corrected the evil, he returned 
and was afterwards consecrated to the office of bishop. He 
is referred to by writers as bishop of Duras, Iconium and 
Czesarea. St. Paul must have arrived at Jerusalem before the 
feast of Pentecost, and subsequently returned to Antioch A. D. 
53, concluding his second missionary journey. 








CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE LAST OF THE CAESARS. 


Once I was pure as the snow, but I fell, 

Fell like the snowflake from heaven to hell. 

Fell to be trampled as filth in the street, 

Fell to be scoffed at, derided and beat. 
—Snow/flake. 


2 ‘y WYER, says Farrar in the “ Early days of Christianity,” 
IN. was destined to enter into a far deadlier and closer 

relation with nascent faith and to fill so vast a space 
in the horrified imaginations of the early Christians as to be- 
come by his cruelties, his blasphemies, his enormous crimes, 
the nearest approach the world has yet seen to the man of 
sin. St. Paul calls attention to such a-character as this in 2 
Thess. 2, 3. “Weare admonished to believe that before the 
man of sin shall be revealed there shall be a falling away” 
(R. V.) The falling away had already commenced before the 
apostle wrote. Gnosticism, established by Simon Magus was 
already drawing over to its speculative creed many converts 
from the true faith. It is said that the man of sin opposeth 
and exalteth himself against all that is called God, or is wor- 
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shipped. Opposition to all that was good was certainly the 
dominant characteristic of Nero. His violent persecutions 
were not only directed toward the unfortunate Christians, but 
he was ugly and ill-tempered towards the imperial family. 
The fate of Brittanicus, the real heir to the throne, the mur- 
der of his own mother Agrippina, the fatal kick that killed 
his wife Poppcea while she was in a delicate state, and the de- 
struction of Bunus and Seneca, proved him a matured villain 
of the deepest dye. The man of sin Paul declares, “That he 
sitteth in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God” 
(R. V.) Farrar says that when the infamies of Petronius had 
been superseded by the murderous orgies of Leggelinus, Nero 
was still everywhere welcomed with shouts as a god on earth 
and saluted on coins as Apollo, as Hercules, as the “Saviour 
of the world.” Poets assured them in their songs that the 
highest celestials would deem it.an honor and privilege to 
share their glory with him. 


EARLY LIFE OF NERO. 


Nero, the emperor of Rome and the last of the Czeesars, was 
born at Antium on the coast of Latium, the fifteenth day of 
Dec. A. D. 37. Antium is renowned in Roman history as the 
birthplace of several of the Cwsars. It is said to have been a 
beautiful and prosperous city in the flourishing days of the 
republic and became a famous resort for the more wealthy 
Romans. The birth of Nero occurred nine months after the 
death of Tiberius, and his reign lasted from A. D. 54 to A. D. 
68. He descended from Augustus on both his father’s and 
mother’s side, and it is declared that astrologers predicted his 
future greatness as the emperor of Rome. He was the son of 
Ahenobarbus, the brazen beard, and Agrippina the younger. 
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The term “Brazen-beard” was the name applied to a Plebeian 
Roman family of the gens of the Domittii. Ahenobarbus was 
corrupt and cruel, born of high distinction, but subject to 
low passion. Six generations earlier, says Farrar, the orator 
Crassus had said of Domitius Ahenobarbus of that day, that 
no wonder his beard was of brass, since his mouth was of 
_ iron, and his heart of lead. It is said when the birth of Nero 
was made known to Ahenobarbus that he contemptuously 
remarked “that from him and Agrippina nothing could 
have been born but what was hateful and for the public 
ruin.” When they asked him to name the child he proposed 
the name Claudius in sheer contempt, for Claudius was re- 
garded at that time as little better than a driveling idiot. 
When in the year A. D. 39 Caligula banished his sister, the 
mother of Nero, to the dismal .island of Pontia on the charge 
of conspiracy against the government, Nero found a home 
with his aunt Lepida and was left entirely in obscurity and 
neglect, his only associates were a barber and dancing mas- 
ter, both of whom were slaves. At length when Caligula 
died and Claudius ascended the throne, Agrippina was re- 
called and again assumed her rank in society. During the 
next eighteen years she carried on a determined struggle to 
win for Nero the throne which had been predicted should be 
his. The destruction of Messalina, the wife of Claudius, and one 
who had great influence over the emperor, appeared to be 
the first important step. This dissolute woman was accus- 
tomed to give herself up to the most sensual indulgences 
even in the imperial halls. The stupidity of Claudius gave 
her every opportunity to destroy all who would in any way 
oppose her vicious plans. Some writer has eloquently said 
“the blood of Rome flowed at her pleasure.” Her execution 
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in the garden of Lucullus A. D. 48 gave a rare opportunity to 
Agrippina, and the twice widowed matron, says Farrar, be- 
came the sixth wife of the imbecile emperor, within three 
months of the execution of her predecessor. Nero was im- 
mediately adopted into the royal family and by order of 
Claudius, his name was changed to Nero Claudius Cesar 
Drusus Germanicus. Seneca was immediately recalled from 
banishment and appointed by Agrippina to train her son for 
the high and responsible office of chief executive of the 
Roman world. Seneca thus became the confidential adviser 
of Agrippina. When the astrologers informed her that Nero’s 
elevation meant her utter ruin she said, “Let him slay me so 
he do but reign.” 


In the year 53 A. D. Nero was married to the ill-fated, 
but beautiful and highly accomplished Octavia, the daughter 
of Claudius and Messalina. Nero at the time of the wedding 
was thirteen years of age and Octavia eleven. The union 
was brought about through the direct efforts of Agrippina. 
After Nero and Octavia were married, Claudius was taken 
sick and died; and Nero was at once proclaimed emperor, and 
the appointment was subsequently ratified by the senate. 


AS) 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES No. 3.—THE PRIESTHOOD. 


Aaron must lay his robes away, 
His mitre and his vest, 
When Christ comes down to be 
The offering and the priest. _ 
— Watts. 


> a the earliest period of antiquity the human race 
? | has been inseparably connected with altars, priests 

and sacrifices. Intercession is the scarlet line run- 
ning through all religions. As far back as Gen. 4, 1-5, in the 
case of Cain and Abel, sacrificial offerings were customary 
among the people. Altars were erected in many places, and 
the sacrificial fires were lighted in the ages long before the 
Hebrews left the beautiful Nile valley. In Gen. 8, 20, Noah 
built an altar and offered sacrifices to Jehovah for his pre- 
serving care during the flood. Abraham erected an altar be- 
tween Bethel and Hai, at a place called Sichem. He also 
consecrated Mt. Moriah by erecting an altar there (Gen. 22, 2). 
Isaac built an altar at Beersheba, and Jacob stopped on his 
way to Egypt and offered sacrifices at the same place (Gen. 
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26, 25). “If Israel had been fitted for the privilege,” says 
Dr. Bissell, “the whole nation, instead of a single tribe, 
might have enjoyed the prerogatives of the priesthood.” 
Before the Exodus there was no regularly established priest- 
hood, nor was there any well-authenticated rule advanced for 
the offering of sacrifices. That offerings were made, however, 
is evident (Lev. 4, 1-5; 22, 19; Heb. 7, 27). 


THE LEVITES. 


The Levites were the first to be consecrated to the sacred 
work of the sanctuary, and Moses and Aaron were selected as 
the representatives (Ex. 4, 14-16). The ceremony of conse- 
crating the Levites was very simple. The water of purifica- 
tion was first sprinkled upon them, their heads were shaved 
and their bodies and clothing washed. After this came the 
offering of two young bullocks, the one for a burnt offering, 
the other for a sin offering. Following the offering was thé 
laying on of the hands of the congregation of Israel, through 
the proper representatives, and Aaron presented them for a 
wave offering before the Lord. That is, he led them toward 
the altar and back again (Num. 8, 5-15). 


DIVISION OF THE TRIBE. 


In the division of the tribe Aaron and his sons were set 
apart as priests. Paul refers to this in Heb. 5, 4 (see also Ex. 
28,1). It is also referred to in Num. 18,1-7. The Kohathites 
were to take charge of the holy vessels of the tabernacle and 
court (Num. 4, 1-15). The Gershonites were held responsible 
for the coverings, the curtains, the hanging cords and the 
several fabrics of the tabernacle (Num. 4, 21-28). The Merar- 
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ites were to take charge of the boards, bars, pillars, sockets, 
pins and tools in general. The Kohathites, Gershonites and 
Merarites entered upon the performance of their labor at the 
age of twenty-five years, and were relieved at fifty (Num. 8, 
23-26). The sons of Aaron in the time of David assumed the 
office at the age of twenty (2 Chron. 31,17). The ceremony 
of consecration as applied to the sons of Aaron in the time of 
Moses is laid down in Ex. 29, 1-37; Lev. 8, 1-86; 9, 1-24. 


COSTUME OF THE PRIESTS. 


Both the ordinary priest and the high priest dressed in 
official costume during religious services. The dress of the 
ordinary priest was made of fine twined linen. It consisted 
‘of a coat, girdle, bonnet and trousers, as is evident from Ex. 
28, 40-42; 39, 27-29. The official dress, however, was not re- 
quired of the Levites. The material used in the tunic was 
the byssus, which, Dr. Bissell supposes, was cotton or a fine 
quality of linen (Ex. 39, 28). The color was white, a symbol 
of purity. It was so arranged as to fit close to the 
body. It also had sleeves, and reached to the feet. The 
trousers were made of the same material, and extended from 
the loins to the thighs. Nothing is known of the girdle 
except from the opinion of Josephus. It is evident that the 
official costume of the ordinary priest did not retain the same 
pattern during all the years of Hebrew history (1 Sam. 22, 18). 


THE HIGH PRIEST. 


The trousers of the high priest were also made out of 
finely twined linen, and extended from the loins to the thighs 
(Ex. 28, 42). The broidered coat consisted of a long robe of 
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fine twined linen, with sleeves, and reached from the neck to — 
the ankles (Ex. 28, 39). The robe, essentially associated with 
the ephod, was woven entirely of blue material (Ex. 22), and 
reached to the knees. Around the opening through which 
the head was thrust, was a well protected border of woven 
work. Seventy-two golden bells alternated with symbols of 
pomegranates on the lower edge of the garment. These bells 
were intended to notify the people when the high priest 
waited before the Lord in the holy of holies on the day of 
atonement (Ex. 28, 33). The ephod was designed to cover the 
upper portions of the body. It was worn over the second 
(purple) tunic, and consisted of two shoulder pieces covering 
the upper portions of the body, and was wrought of threads 
of gold, blue, purple and scarlet, the work of the cunning 
workman, and a band, consisting of a piece fastened around 
the body. Just above this girdle, says the Encyclopedia, in 
the middle of the ephod, and joined to it by little gold chains, 
rings and strings, rested the square, oracular breast-plate, 
with the mysterious Urim and Thummim. The ephod was 
held together with strips thrown across the shoulders, to 
which were fastened the two onyx stones, set in gold, and 
containing a record of the tribes of Israel. The curious 
girdle was of the same material as the ephod. ‘The most 
important article, perhaps, of the high priest’s dress, was 
the breast-plate. It was made of threads of gold, and was two 
spans in length and one span wide. The breast-plate con- 
tained four rows of precious stones, three in each row. They 
were set in gold, and also contained the names of the tribes of 
Israel. In the two upper corners were gold rings, to which 
were fastened golden chains, reaching across the breast and 
fastened to the precious stones in the shoulder strips. 
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The most peculiar article of the high priest’s dress was 
the Urim and Thummim. Jehovah, in some peculiar way, 
unrevealed in the Bible, made known his will in this way. 
These strange symbols have never been fully described so as 
to tell what they were, or how they were used. Josephus and 
Philo both conjecture as to their form and position. The 
former supposes that they were identical with the stones of 
the breast-plate. The latter thinks they were symbolical im- 
ages of light and truth, worked into the material of the breast- 
plate. 


On the mitre, or head-dress, was affixed a golden plate 
with the inscription “Holiness to the Lord (Ex. 28, 36, 38, 39; 
30, 31). The mitre was made of fine twined linen, and the 
gold plate was attached to it by a strip of blue ribbon. 


According to the regular succession, the first born of 
Aaron’s family was the high priest, and to him descended by 
divine appointment all things pertaining to the sacred _office 
(Ex. 29, 29). The high priest was familiarly known as the 
anointed priest (Psl. 183, 2; Lev. 4, 3, 16), and he was com- 
pelled to show his Levitical descent, and to be free from all 
physical defects, before assuming his duties in the sanctuary 
(Ley. 21, 16). The duties of the high priest consisted in of- 
ficiating at the brazen altar, and in the most holy place (Lev. 
1,17; Heb. 9, 6): 


Express provision was made in the law, as laid down to 
Israel, for the maintenance of the priesthood. They were to 
be supported in order that their whole time might be devoted 
to the sanctuary. The priests derived their living, says the 
Condensed Encyclopedia, from 
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I. One-tenth of the tithes which the joie paid to the 
Levites (Num. 18, 26-28). 


II. <A special tithe every third year (Deu. 14, 28; 26, 12). 
III. Redemption money (Num. 18, 14-19). 


IV. Redemption money of things specially devoted to 
the Lord (Lev. 27, 1-34). 


VY. Spoils of war (Num. 31, 25, 47). 


VI. Shew bread and parts of certain offerings (Lev. 6 
25, 30; 7, 6-10; Num. 18, 8-14). 


VII. An undefined amount of the first fruits of corn, 
wine and oil (Ex. 23, 19; Lev. 2, 14; Deu. 26, 1-10). 


VIII. On their settlement in Canaan they were given 
thirteen cities, with pasture grounds for their flocks (Josh. 21, 
13-19). 


King David divided the priesthood into twenty-four 
courses, as we find by referring to 1 Chron. 24. Each class 
represented a family, and the representatives of each family 
became a titled order (1 Chron. 24). Each course remained 
on duty one week, and their order of service was determined 
by lot. Sixteen of the courses descended from the line of 
Eleazar, and eight from the line of Ithamar. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


NERO’S MATRICIDE. 


Is not my human pride brought low, 
The boasting of my spirit still; 
The joy I had in my free will 

All cold and dead ? 


— Tennyson. 


S@CCORDING to Farrar, a dark spirit was walking in 
the house of the Cesars—a spirit of lust and blood 

we“ which destroyed every family in succession with 
which they were allied; the Octavii, the Claudii, the Domittii, 
the Salanii were all hurled into ruin or disgrace in their at- 
tempt to scale, by inter-marriage with the deified race of 
Julius, the dread summits of Cesarean power. That dark 
spirit of lust and revenge evidently found a ready accomplice 
and most valuable assistant in Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 
There are two characters by this name in Roman. history in- 
timately connected with the house of the Czesars. 


Agrippina I, the daughter of Vipsanius Agrippa, and wife 
of Germanicus, the distinguished Roman general, was an 
amiable woman of most excellent distinction. After the death 
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of Augustus she went along with her husband in his German 
campaigns, sharing with him his toils and triumphs. Ger- 
manicus on his death-bed implored Agrippina not to provoke 
the wrath of Tiberius by intimating that he was in any way 
connected with his death, but to calmly submit to the evil 
times in which they lived. This prudent advice however was 
not heeded by the high spirited woman. She openly accused 
Piso with the murder of Germanicus, her beloved husband, 
who stood high in the estimation of the military. The accu- 
sation was sustained beyond a doubt by the men in arms, and 
the treacherous Piso, in order to avoid public disgrace, finally 
committed suicide. Tiberius who was in league with Piso, 
determined to destroy the family of Germanicus, and Agrip- 
pina and her two sons Drusus and Caligula were exiled to the 
dismal island of Pandataria where the noble woman perished 
A. D.53. Agrippina II is regarded as altogether a different 
person. She was corrupt and vicious, to the lowest degree 
possible. With her crafty intellect and indomitable will 
power, she remained a terror in the royal household. At the 
age of fourteen she was married to Ahenobarbus, the ferocious 
brazen-beard. His fighting disposition was further calculated 
to arouse the spirit of treachery in his young wife. When 
Ahenobarbus died A. D. 40, she was again married to Cens- 
pus Passiemus whom she evidently poisoned. At the age of 
twenty-one when Caius took the throne, Agrippina became 
implicated in the conspiracy of Lepidus and was banished to 
the island of Pontia. It was in her second widow-hood that 
she became the wife of Claudius. With the elevation of Nero 
to the throne, the goal of her ambition was apparently reached. 
Her vanity led her to believe she could control the emperor. 
“IT made you emperor” she spitefully said. “I can unmake 
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you. Brittanicus is the true emperor, not you.” Public senti- 
ment was already adverse to the Neronian administration and 
a revelation of this kind coming to the guards would evident- 
ly be disastrous to Nero. The word of the Lord says “Though 
hand join in hand the wicked shall not be unpunished.” 
(Prov. 11, 21). From the very moment of her success in 
securing the Roman throne for Nero, the awful Nemesis, says 
Farrar, began to fall upon Agrippina as it falls upon all sin- 
ners. Nero knew well his mother’s intentions and secretly 
determined to destroy her life. His first effort was the metal 
ship constructed by the admiral Anicetus. This vessel was 
so constructed that it would fall to pieces in mid-sea. Re- 
turning from a banquet prepared by the emperor for her en- 
joyment and as a sign of their reconciliation, Agrippina’s feet 
trod the fatal deck. At the proper moment the bolts were 
withdrawn and she was cast into the water. Foiled in this 
attempt to destroy his mother, Nero is said to have soughts 
the advice of Burrus and Seneca, charging her with the most 
bitter accusations. For the sake of Germanicus, whose mem- 
ory they esteemed, the two eminent Romans would not seek 
to destroy her life. They even went so far as to intimate that 
the guards would avenge her death. Broken hearted and 
completely discouraged, the wretched woman remained in 
seclusion awaiting coming events. The ghosts of former 
crimes and the awful fate in the future made the closing 
hours of Agrippina’s life most distressing. 


Nero’s matricide is thus described in the Early Days of 
Christianity: “The news of her recent peril had caused the 
wildest excitement among the idlers on the shore. Anicetus 
with his armed emissaries had to assume a threatening atti- 
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tude as he made his way through the agitated throng sur- 
rounding the villa, and bursting open:the door he seized the 
few slaves that still lingered near their mistress. Within the 
chamber, by the light of a single lamp, Agrippina, attended 
only by one handmaid, was awaiting in intense anxiety, and 
with misgivings which became deeper and deeper at every 
moment of the suspicious delay, the return of her faithful 
messenger. The slave girl arose and left the room. ‘Do you 
too desert me?’ she exclaimed, and at that moment the door 
was darkened by the entrance of Anicetus with the tetrarch 
Herculius and the naval centurion Obaritus. ‘If you have 
come to inquire about my health,’ said the undaunted woman, 
‘say that I have recovered. If to commit a crime, I will not 
believe you have my son’s orders. He would not commit a 
matricide.’ Returning no answer, the murderers surrounded 
her bed, and the tetrarch struck her on the head with his 

«Stick. ‘Strike my womb,’ she exclaimed, as the centurion 
drew his sword, ‘it bore a Nero.’. These were her last words, 
as she sank down, slain with many wounds.” 


AS) Ge 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES NO. 4—HEBREW HABI- 
TATIONS. 


That life is long which answers life’s great end. 
The time that bears no fruit deserves no name. 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 


— Young. 






RHE primitive races inhabiting western Asia were 
g divided into two classes. 


I. The Nomads or Tent Dwellers. The history of tent 
life is very ancient, of the highest antiquity, and is traced to 
Gen. 4, 20, where it is said Jabal was the father of such as 
dwell in tents. “This obviously means,” says Kitto, “that 
Jabal was the first who adopted that nomadic life which is 
still followed by numerous Arabian and Tartar tribes in 
Asia.” No distinction whatever was made in regard to rank 
or station in society between the nomad and the permanent 
citizen. The great Hittite nation’s respect for Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, who was a Nomad, and the granting of 
his request, undoubtedly serves as a splendid illustration 
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(Gen. 23, 6). The material used in the manufacture of tents 
was mostly the coarse hair of the camel and goat. The mod- 
ern Bedouin calls the tent the house of hair. Tents made of 
goat’s hair were not susceptible to rain. The most popular 
color was brown or black (Sol. 1,5). From Ex. 35, 23, it is 
evident that skins were also used as tent coverings. “The 
patriarchal tents,” says a contributor to Kitto’s Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia, “were probably such as we now see in Arabia.” They 
were of an oblong shape and eight or ten feet high in the 
middle, and having accordingly a greater or less number of 
poles to support them —from three to nine. The tents manu- 
factured by St. Paul were made of Cilician hair cloth. When 
the tent was pitched it was sewed together and thrown over 
a pole and securely fastened to the earth with tent pins. 
The practice of the very ancient Hebrews was to pitch their 
tents near wells of water, if possible, under shady trees. (Gen. 
18,4. Judg 4, 5). Taste and requirement usually determined 
the size and shape of the primitive tent. They were frequent- 
ly round, but more frequently rectangular. By means of 
curtains the interior was divided into several different apart- 
ments. Men and women shared different sections of the tent 
and where wealth abounded, wives and children had their 
separate tents (Gen. 24, 67). An encampment was generally 
formed by making a circle and formitig an enclosure within 
where the flocks and herds were sheltered at night. The imme- 
diate centre of the tent encampment was occupied by the 
sheik or the head of the clan. It was an encampment of this 
kind, no doubt, that was keeping watch in turn over their 
flocks oa the Judean hills, when the angel announced the 
birth of Christ. (Luke 2, 8.) Rude and simple indeed was 
the tent furniture. Mats answered for carpets and in many 
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instances served the purpose of chairs, sleeping places and even 
tables. Usually there was a hand mill for grinding the food. 
The mill consisted of two circular stones, two feet in diameter 
and a half foot thick. The lower stone is called in the scrip- 
tures the nether mill stone. (Job 41, 24). The upper 
stone was known as therider. (Judg 9, 53). (2 Sam. 11, 21). 
The lower stone was fastened to the floor and had a slight 
elevation in the centre. The upper stone had a cavity in it 
under surface, fitting to, or receiving the convexity of the 
lower stone (Kitto). There was a hole in the upper stone 
through which the corn was introduced by handfuls at a time. 
By means of an upright stick securely fastened as a handle 
the upper stone was rapidly whirled round, the corn ground 
and crushed coming out around the edges. A number of 
mills in close proximity and simultaneously grinding at the 
same time, made great noise and the sound is referred to in Jer, 
25, 10 and Rey. 22, 23. Turning the mill and grinding the 
corn usually devolved upon the women. They sat opposite 
each other; one woman took hold of the handle and impelled 
it half way round, the other then seized it and completed the 
revolution. (Ex. 11,5. Isa 47,2. Matt. 24, 41. Other 
articles of tent furniture consisted of copper pans, a lamp, 
sacks of grain and the pack saddle. The riding outfit 
was also usually stored away in the tent. The tent fire 
was in a hole in the ground in the center of the enclosure, 
and as there was no chimney the smoke had to provide its 


own way of escape. 


II. The Permanent Citizen. This class of primitive 
mankind tilled the ground and preferred to occupy perma- 
nent dwelling places. They are represented in Cain who it is 
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said built a city. (Gen. 4, 17). Dr. Bissell says, “On their 
occupation of Canaan the conquerors naturally inhabited to a 
considerable extent the cities and villages of the conquered 
peoples and became fixed residents of the lands, which as 
families and tribes they cultivated.” The Mosaic legislation 
contemplates throughout an agricultural, rather than a pas- 


toral population. 


III. Patriarchal Life. The word patriarch literally 
means the head of a tribe or clan. It occurs four times in the 
New Testament being applied to Abraham, the twelve sons of 
Jacob collectively, and David, and several times in the Septua- 
gint, where the word is used to denote the official called by 
the chronicle Princes of the tribes of Israel, Princes of hun- 
dreds, Chiefs of the fathers. (Britannica). The patriarchs led 
a roving life, similar to that of the modern Bedouin of the 
more exalted and aristocratic class. However it is evident 
from the reading of Ex. 12, 4, 7, that the Hebrews must 
have lived in permanent dwellings during the bondage in 


Egypt. It is supposed that during the period subsequent to 
the settlement in Canaan and until the conquests by Joshua, 


there appeared a marked tendency to return to the patri- 
archal manner of living. 


IV. Booth Dwellings. It is impossible to tell which was 
the first kind of dwellings used by primitive mankind—the 
booth or the tent. It is supposed by some that the tent is 
included in the booth. It is also suggested that on account 
of the inferior grade of intelligence, caves, tents and booths 
were used as either were found convenient. The primitive con- 
struction of the booth approaches so near the lair of the wild 
animal that the same original word was used frequently to ex- 
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‘press both. (Job 88, 40). The plan of the booth was of the 
rudest type. The simple Bible booth was usually made of the 
boughs of trees, the upper branches being woven together 
and thus affording a roof. They were rudely thrown together 
and had every shape and appearance imaginable, even from 
the large cattle booth, to the small domestic booth capable of 
holding but one individual. An illustration of this is found 
in the case of Jonah, the prophet of the Lord, who went out 
of the city and sat on the east side of the city and then made 
him a booth and sat under it till he might see what would 
become of the city. (Jonah 4, 5). 


In Gen. 33, 17, we find that Jacob on his return to 

Canaan sojourned at Succoth, which means booths, and erected 
booth sheds for his cattle. The temporary green sheds 
recorded in Ley. 23, 42,43 in which the Hebrews were com- 
manded to celebrate the feast of Tabernacles, were undoubted- 
ly booths. 


V. Tower Dwellings. The watchmen in the great or- 
chards, grain fields and vineyards dwelt in towers. These 
watch towers were placed on the highest elevation within the 
enclosure. The common booth-tower was made by placing 
poles in the ground about four feet apart, thus forming a 
square. At the same distance above the ground were cross 
pieces on which was spread a couch for sleeping purposes. 
Sometime if the field was large and needed a still longer range 
of vision, a second story or platform was added. This simple 
kind of a tower dwelling the prophet styles a lodge (Isa. 1, 8). 
When the winds were high the booth would sway to and fro 
and this is most probably the figure the prophet uses, when, 
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speaking of the earth, he says that under the judgments of God 
it shall stagger like a drunken man and be moved to and fro 
like a hut. (Isa 24, 20). Another kind of tower was built 
of stone and was larger and by far more durable and con- 
venient. It sometimes reached a height of forty feet and 
was well ventilated with substantial apartments. King 
‘Uzziah, on account of his immense herds and flocks, built 
towers in the desert and constructed many cisterns for the 
convenience of his shepherds. (2 Chron. 26, 10). The watch 
tower is used as a figure by Christ in Luke 14, 28. 


VI. Troglodytes. This term means cave dweller. The 
great limestone regions of Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries abound in caves, caverns and rock fissures of every con- 
ceivable description. The very ancient Horites, of the region 
of Mt. Seir, according to the signification of their name, were 
extensive cave dwellers. Jerome records that in his time 
Idumea, or the whole southern region from Eleutheropolis to 
Petra and Ailah, was full of inhabited caverns, the inhabit- 
ants using them largely on account of the great heat. There 
are many references in the scriptures to habitations in the 
rocks (Num. 24, 21; Cant. 2, 14; Jer. 49, 16; Obad. 3). The 
caverns of Palestine also afforded most excellent refuge in 
time of hostilities. In 1 Sam. 13, 6, the Hebrews hid them- 
selves in caves, and thickets, and rocks, and pits. The pits 
were large wells, from whose sides entries led into different 
chambers. Niches in the sides of these subterranean cham- 
bers afforded burying places (Eze. 32, 23). Caverns were 
sometimes extensively fortified and garrisoned with troops. 
A garrison well fortified existed in the time of the crusades in 
the country beyond the Jordan, sixteen Roman miles from 
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Tiberias, according to the statement of William of Tyre as 
recorded by Kitto. One of the most distinguished caves in 
Palestine is Adullam, where David took refuge from the per- 
secutions of Saul (1 Sam. 22,1, 2). The next is the cave of 
Machpelah, in the field of Ephron. This cave Abraham pur- 
chased from the sons of Heth (Gen. 23, 1-13) for a family 
burying ground. The first cave mentioned in the scriptures 
is the one pointed out in Gen. 19, 30, into which Lot and his 
two daughters fled from Zoar and the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. In Joshua 10, 16, it is said five kings took 
refuge in the cave of Makkedah. Later, during the time of 
the judges, the Hebrews made-strongholds in the dens of the 
mountains (Judges 6, 2). What Bible student is unfamiliar 
with the circumstance of Elijah hiding in the cave of Horeb 
away from Jezebel, the infuriated queen of Israel (1 Kings 19, 
9). Also observe how faithful Obadiah hid away a hundred 
of the Lord’s prophets by fifties in a cave (1 Kings 18, 4, 18). 


Some of the very ancient names indicate troglodyte 
dwellings. Hauran, in Eze. 47, 16, 18, means land of cav- 
erns also Beth Horan (Isa. 15, 5). It must not be understood, 
however, that all dwelling caves were natural caverns. Many 
were excavated at great expense of time and labor. About 
twenty-five years ago, says Dr. Bissell, a Dr. Wetzstein, a 
distinguished explorer, discovered an underground city at 
Ed-Deraah in western Hauran. The entrance to the city is 
by a subterranean passageway, four feet wide. The gate 
opening into the city proper is a massive stone, six inches 
thick, and still swings on its stone hinges. The city is coim- 
posed of many chambers hewn in the solid rock, and con- 
nected by narrow passageways. Common air shafts afford 
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the proper ventilation. The roof, of course, consisted of the 
limestone rock, and in localities where the roof is insufficient, 
strong artificial pillars are used. Many of these subterranean 
chambers have stone mangers and troughs, showing conclus- 
ively that animals as well as men lived there. 


THE HOUSE. 


“In fact,” says, Dr. Bissell, “a proper architecture can 
scarcely be said to have arisen among the Hebrews before the 
time of the early kings, about B.C. 1000.” There is no reason 
to suppose that many houses were consiructed of wood. Tim- 
ber was scarce, although at a very early period noble forests 
may have abounded to some extent. The building material 
was therefore largely of stone, of which there was an abun- 
dance. This may be inferred from Lev. 14, 37. Other sub- 
stances, however, were largely used in constructing the an- 
cient Hebrew buildings. The shittim or the acacia tree, 
which abounds to a considerabe extent in Arabia Petra, was 
used in constructing the tabernacle. This kind of wood, 
however, could not have been used extensively in common 
domestic buildings, as it was not a native of Palestine. In 
Isa. 9, 10, reference is had to the sycamore tree as a kind of 
building material. The almug tree, brought from Ophir by 
King Hiram’s navy, recorded in 1 Kings 10, 11, 12, must 
have been exceedingly rare and valuable. Solomon used it 
for pillars in the temple and for his own palace. The temple 
was floored with boards of fir or cypress wood, which may in- 
dicate that it was ordinarily used for that purpose (1 Kings 


6,15). It was also used for the purpose of ceiling (2 Chron. 
3, 5). 
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Mineral substances were also used to a great extent. The 
court room of Ahasuerus, the Medo-Persian monarch who 
reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, was covered with 
marble of wavy colors (Esther 1, 1-6). King David was also 
rich in marble (1 Chron. 29, 2). Solomon used marble ex- 
tensively in his great temple. The glistening stones of 
1 Chron. 29, 2, are supposed to be the granite and porphyry. 


Bricks were abundant and were used as far back as the 
tower of Babel (Gen. 11, 3). The severe labor of the Hebrews 
in the Nile valley was manufacturing sun-dried bricks (Ex. 5, 
7; 10,13). The traffic became so universal that the govern- 
ment undertook to supply the demand at a moderate price. 
The seal of the king or of some distinguished person was 
stamped upon the bricks, as is evident from the discoveries 
that have been made. Three kinds of brick have been dis- 
covered in Egypt—some mixed with stubble, others with 
straw, and the third without either. They became very 
durable, and in many places bricks three thousand years old 
may still be seen. The plan used in making brick was to 
scoop out a hollow place for mixing clay or mud. The clay 
was brought from the Nile in baskets. It is thought by,some 
that this is what the psalmist has reference to in the eighty- 
first Psalm and sixth verse. The clay, when properly mixed 
and tempered, was cut into shape by an instrument that re- 
sembled a common hoe. They were moulded in an oblong 
trough. The mortar used in laying the brick was a cement 
made of lime, ashes, chopped straw or gypsum (Jer. 43, 9; 
Eze. 13, 10, 11, 15). 


In 1 Kings 22, 39, we read of the ivory house of Ahab, 
and in the forty-fifth Psalm and eighth verse the psalmist 
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speaks of the ivory palace. From the quotations it is evident 
that ivory was extensively used at a very early period, es- 
pecially in the homes of wealth. Homer corroborates this 
when speaking of the splendid palace of Menelaus. 


The ancient Hebrew dwelling is supposed to have been 
quadrangular. There appears to have been an inner court 
with apartments arranged to meet the taste and convenience 
of the family. Amongst the poorer classes, the outer circle of 
apartments furnished protection for stock. A second story 
was generally added to the building when the means 
justified it. The second story was reached by a flight of steps 
from the porch or else from the inner court. Frequently a 
spacious porch was connected with the court, and was en- 
riched with a tesselated pavement of beautiful, wavy, colored 
stone. A fountain of water and other exhibitions of taste 
as might be arranged were also added. The upper rooms 
were reserved for the entertainment of the family and friends. 
The servants and the provisions were kept below. The 
women’s apartment was also on the second floor, or some-— 
times, as in the case of Esther (2, 13), they occupied separate 
apartments. Instead of doors opening from one apartment to 
the other, curtains were suspended. The doors of the dwelling 
worked on hinges turning in sockets prepared for them, “and 
so nicely,” says Dr. Bissell, “are flanges and sockets adjusted 
to one another, and so highly polished is the stone, that doors 
weighing many hundreds of pounds can be swung by the 
hand.” 


The door was provided with lock and key. The key was 
generally made of wood, although in later ages iron was used. 
The wooden key was about a foot long, with a number of 
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pegs. The Egyptian key, according to Wilkinson, had three 
pegs on the one end, and on the other end was an arrange- 
ment to hang it up. The key was thrust through an opening 
at the side of the door, and was met by a corresponding num- 
ber of holes into which the key fit, thereby displacing another 
set of pegs and unlocking the door. The doors of the wealthy 
were supplied with knockers. Another custom, peculiar to 
the ancient Hebrew, was to place a record of the law on the 
door posts and on the gate. This custom is referred to in 
Deu. 6, 9. Windows were so constructed as to open towards 
the interior of the building. They were composed of lattice 
work composed of thin slats of wood running cross-wise. 


The roof was flat most generally, and was made by 
placing heavy beams upon the walls and stretching heavy 
joists from beam to beam. Upon this was placed heavy grass 
or mats. The mats answered the best purpose in keeping the 
loose material of the roof from falling into the room below. 
Clay or mud was prepared and laid over the grass or mats in 
thin layers. A roof composed of this kind of material was 
constantly in danger of becoming dilapidated, and had to be 
carefully watched. The roof of an oriental house was used 
for various purposes, especially among the wealthy. It was 
frequently a place of retirement for meditation and prayer, as 
in the case of Peter on the housetop at Joppa (Acts 10, 9). 
They were also used as places of idol worship (Jer. 19, 13), 
and to watch in time of danger (Isa. 22,1). From the roof 
of the royal buildings messages from the government were 
often proclaimed (Matt. 10, 27). Fruits, grain and flax of wool 
and cotton were also placed on the roof to dry, as may be seen 
in the case of Rahab hiding the spies (Josh. 2, 6). 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Look in and see Christ’s chosen saint 
In triumph wear his Christ-like chains, 
Nor fear lest he should swerve or faint; 
His life is Christ; his death is gain. 
— Keble. 


Os Y HE great apostle did not remain long at Antioch, but 
‘ > in company with Titus, as is generally believed, 

he passed through Galatia and Phrygia A. D. 54. 
In the Acts of the Apostles 19, 1, it is said that while Apollos 
was at Corinth, Paul having passed through the upper coasts 
came to Ephesus. He remained here for about three years 
with occasional visits, no doubt, to places in the immediate 
vicinity. It is evident that he intended to remain in Ephesus 
until Titus should have returned, whom he had sent to in- 
quire concerning the prosperity of the church at Corinth. 
On account of the tumult however with Demetrius, the silver- 
smith, he passed into Macedonia to Philippi where, says 
Kitto, he must have resided some time and from which, as 
his headquarters, he made extensive excursions into the sur- 
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rounding districts, penetrating even to Illyricum on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. (Rom. 15, 19). The apostle 
must have reached Corinth A. D. 57. He intended to have 
reached Jerusalem by way of Syria, but the unfavorable re- 
ports concerning the Jews who were lying in wait induced 
him to change his route and he sailed from Philippi to Troas 
A. D. 58. After traveling to Assos on foot, he goes to Miletus 
where he has an affectionate interview with the Ephesian 
elders. He is said to have arrived at Miletus, Thursday, 
April 25th. The distance. between Ephesus and Miletus is 
about thirty miles. Miletus was the capital of Ionia and the 
birthplace of some distinguished men. Located at the mouth 
of the Meander, it had, in Paul’s time, four fine harbors and 
was famous as a commercial city. From Miletus the apostle 
sailed by Coos and Rhodes to Patara. The island of Rhodes 
was anciently regarded as an elysium. The gardens, says 
an old writer, are filled with delicious fruits; every gale is 
scented with the most powerful fragrance, wafted from the 
groves of orange and citron trees, and numberless aromatic 
herbs exhale such a profusion of the richest oders that the 
whole atmosphere seems impregnated with spicy perfumes. 
The city of Rhodes, the metropolis of the island, is distin- 
guished for the famous Colossus, one of the seven wonders of 
the world. This was an enormous statue of Phcebus, the 
national deity. It stood at the entrance to the harbor and. 
is said to have been one hundred and twenty six feet high. 
It was plannedand commenced by Chares of Lindus, a dis- 
ciple of Lysippus, and was constructed out of metal. Lachis 
completed the image in twelve years. The cost is supposed to 
have aggregated to three hundred talents. As early as the 
sixteenth century it was believed to have stood across the 
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harbor entrance with a beacon light in its hand and that large 
ships passed between its legs. This supposition however has 
been proven false. Sixty marble pillars supported the huge 
structure, while a winding stairway in the interior led to the 
top. From its lofty height the eye had an almost unlimited 
range. An individual could behold the coast of Syria and 
observe vessels passing to and from Egypt. This image stood 
’ fifty-six years, but was finally destroyed by an earthquake. 


When Paul returned to Cesarea, he abode with Philip 
the evangelist, one of the seven deacons in the early church. 
While he was waiting here, he was visited by Agabus, the 
prophet, who in a symbol showed the apostle how he might 
expect to suffer in the holy city. The entire company of 
friends who had assembled in Philip’s house attempted to 
dissuade him from going to Jerusalem, but he assured them 
that he was not only ready to be bound, but also to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. He arrived at Jerusalem and 
concluded his third missionary journey A. D. 58. The next 
day after his arrival he met James the Less, who was sur- 
named the brother of our Lord (Gal. 1, 19). Whether this 
James is identical with the son of Alpheus is a question, says 
Kitto, which Dr. Neander pronounces to be the most difficult 
in the apostolic history and which cannot yet be considered — 
decided. James was also called “the just” on account of his 
irreproachable character. He was a strict observer of the 
Nazarite law and is thought by some to have been a priest. 
He was a pillar in the church at Jerusalem and his influence 
in the great council in A. D. 61 settled the question of Gentile 
circumcision (Acts 15, 13). Hegesippus, a converted Jew of 
the second century, says James lived almost an ascetic life. 
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At Jerusalem the apostle fell into the hands of a disorderly 
and tumultuous crowd, but was rescued by Lysias the chief 
Roman official. He was then taken to Caesarea and accused 
before Felix by the orator Tertullus. His appearance before 
Agrippa and Festus resulted in his being sent to Rome A. D. 
61. According to Luke, in Acts 28, 30, “Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house and received all that 
came unto him, preaching the kingdom of God and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him.” From the reading of 
Phil. 4, 22 we may safely infer that his labors were eminently 
successful. Watson says the scripture history ends with the 
release of St. Paul from his two years imprisonment at Rome 
A. D. 63, and no ancient author has left any particulars of the 
remaining part of the apostle’s life. It seems probable that 
immediately after he recovered his liberty he went to Jerusa- 
lem; and that afterwards he traveled through Asia Minor, 
Crete, Macedonia and Greece, confirming his converts and 
regulating the affairs of the different churches which he had 
planted in those countries. Whether at this time he preached 
the gospel in Spain, as some have imagined, is very uncer- 
tain. It is the tradition of the church that Paul returned to. 
Rome; that he underwent a second imprisonment and at last 
was put to death by the emperor Nero. May we not place 
over the record of the sainted apostle the beautiful words of. 
Bryant: 

Peace to the just man’s memory 

Let it grow greener with years 

And blossom through the flight of ages. 


CHAPTER XL. 


SHADOWED. 


Thou canst but live to blot with shame 
Indelible thy mother’s name. 
While every breath that thou shalt draw, 
Offends against thy country’s law. 

— Cowper. 


\) F2ERO confessed that the ghastly form of his mur- 
dered mother was ever before him. The poet 





says: 


‘Keen were his pangs, but keener still to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel.”’ 


His great crime produced the most intense remorse. It 
is said he frequently started up and gazed about anxiously, as 
if endeavoring to fix his eyes on some object near at hand. 
His sleep was disturbed by frightful dreams, and he shud- 
dered at the thought of returning day. ‘From the lofty sum- 
mit of Misenium,” says Farrar, “ghostly wailings and the 
blast of a solitary trumpet seemed to reach him from his 
mother’s grave.” For fear of popular indignation Nero did 
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not dare to return to Rome, but remained at Neapolis. His 
edicts became still more frequent and cruel. In order to jus- 
tify his conduct in taking the life of his mother, he charged 
her with being the principal instrument in many shameless 
acts of violence during the reign of Claudius Cesar. The in- 
tense depravity of the Roman senate is seen in the fact that 
by a common resolution they approved of Nero’s matricide. 
On his return to Rome the entire city turned out and gave 
him a royal reception. The ovation was not because of any 
special regard they had for him, for the people and senators 
alike despised his person and abhorred his shameless acts of 
cruelty, and only bowed to his will because of his power. 


Britain was the scene of a formidable uprising in the 
year A. D. 61, under Queen Boadicea, but was suppressed by 
Suetonius Paulinus. Boadicea is said to have been a war- 
rior queen and belonged to the tribe known as the Iceni. 
Her husband’s name was Prasutagus, who died about the year 
A. D. 60. His wealth was distributed between Nero and his 
own daughters, and the reason that he did this was that he 
might secure his own kingdom against Roman oppression. 
The distribution of his wealth, however, amounted to prac- 
tically nothing so far as a defense was concerned, for the 
country of Prasutagus was overrun, the queen was tortured, 
and her two daughters became subject to the vilest indigni- 
_ties. The noble Iceni were treated as slaves. Queen Boadicea 
finally succeeded in raising a great army and defeated the 
Romans in several engagements. The great battle, A. D. 62, 
eventually settled the difficulty. According to Tacitus eighty 
thousand Romans and four hundred Britons were destroyed. 
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The rebellion of Boadicea, together with the Parthian re- 
volt, produced a still deeper mental depression on the mind 
of Nero. The affairs in the senate and matters pertaining to 
the government were steadily growing worse. Nero was 
frequently and keenly satirized in poetical expressions. The 
death of Burrhus, which occurred about this time, was also 
_ regarded as a great national calamity. Seneca, the crowning’ 
‘talent of Rome, ashamed and disgusted at Nero’s repeated 
acts of cruelty, removed from the senate. Seneca was born at 
Corduba several years before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. His father was a rhetorician and bore the same 
name. He lived in Rome during the early part of the reign 
of Augustus Czesar. He is said to‘have studied eloquence but. 
evidently cared more for philosophy. According to his 
father’s request he studied law, but was compelled to give it 
up because of the jealousy of Caius Cesar. Seneca’s first 
position in the government was that of queestor, and he stood 
high through the Claudian administration. The scandal in 
regard to Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, resulted in 
Seneca being banished to Corsica for eight years, but through 
the efforts of Agrippina II, the wife of Claudius, he was 
recalled and appointed Nero’s instructor. Antonius Natalus 
implicated Seneca in the Piso conspiracy, and he was con- 
demned to die. He was bled to death in a bath A. D. 65. 


Many of the most prominent Romans who had been in- 
strumental in the nation’s welfare, openly denounced the 
Neronian administration, but it was not until the great Piso 
conspiracy that he began to fully realize the enormity of the 
opposition. He was startled when a rough but honest soldier 
named Subivius Flavius being asked why he joined the con- 
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spiracy, answered: “There was a time when no soldier in 

your army was more devoted than I to your service, as long 
_ as you deserved the esteem of mankind. I began to hate you 
when you murdered your mother and destroyed your wife, 
when you became an incendiary” (Tacitus.) His first wife, 
the beautiful Octavia, who was distinguished in high circles 
for her exalted virtues, after being defamed and ruined was 
banished to the dismal island of Pandataria, and was there 
assassinated, says Farrar, under circumstances so sad that 
they would have moved the hardest villain to tears. In a 
violent burst of passion he kicked his second wife while in a 
delicate condition, killing her almost instantly. The imperial 
buffoon then offered his hand in marriage to the accomplished 
Antonia, but was indignantly rejected, and the high spirited 
woman was immediately executed. Nero’s next move 
toward’s matrimony was with Satella Messalina, not however 
until after he had murdered her husband. 


His ambition for fame led Nero to attempt poetry, and he 
even went so far as to profess philosophy and music. Those 
who attempted voice culture among the Romans were com- 
pelled to undergo the most severe discipline. In order to 
strengthen the lungs the student was compelled to lie on the 
back with a heavy load on the chest. Nero became subject 
to the prescribed rules, and kept constantly in his palace a 
trainer called the voice keeper. Failing as a musician and 
philosopher, he next took to the stage as an actor. The gov- 
ernment officials became thoroughly disgusted with his fool- 
ish actions and his utter neglect of public affairs, but were 
compelled to attend his performances on pain of his displeas- 
ure. 
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After the Piso conspiracy, Cxesar’s downward course was 
so rapid that a prominent writer says “he attempted to slay 
virtue itself”? The worst and most defamed characters in 
Rome were his most intimate friends. The scene of Nero’s 
most infamous outrages seems to have been in Greece. [our- 
teen years of unexampled tyranny, in which the purest blood 
of Rome flowed apparently without any restraint whatever, 
were enough to inflame the public with the spirit of retalia- 
tion. In A. D. 68 the pretorian guards and the Gallic and 
Spanish legions rose up and determined to place Galba on 
the throne. 


Galba, the successor of Nero, was born three years B. C., 
Dec. 24. His ancestors pointed with great pride to their 
distinguished family name. Galba was raised to the consul- 
ship A. D. 38. He was the sixth person in line of descent 
from the great author of the same name. When Caligula 
died, many distinguished Romans requested Galba to ascend 
the throne, but he refused and remained faithful to the ad- 
ministration of Claudius. 


The end of Nero’s life was as inglorious as was his reign. 
The supreme villain who, without the semblance of a pang of 
remorse, had destroyed so many of the best citizens of Rome 
and tortured beyond description the innocent Christians, 
could not summon enough courage to die like a man. His 
sufferings were intensified to a still greater degree when he 
received word that not one general in all the army remained 
faithful. By an act of the senate he was finally denounced 
as a common enemy to the Roman nation and sentenced to 
death. His body shivered with emotion when he first re- 
ceived the word, and it is said he cried out: “My father, my 
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mother and my wife doom me to destruction.” Phaon, a 
wealthy Roman in whose villa he was hiding, advised him to 
commit suicide. Startled by the arrival of the troops, and 
fully realizing that his last moments had arrived, Nero — 
ordered his grave dug. He then held the dagger to his throat 
but could not summon courage to strike. Epaphroditus, his 
slave, at last gave the fatal blow, and the last representative 
of the house of the Czeesars fell. When the centurion, who 
had orders from the senate to bring him back dead or alive, 
rushed in, Nero gave one frightful look and died, and the 
bystanders, says Farrar, were horrified with the way in which 
his eyes seemed to be starting out of his head in a rigid stare. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 


Known and unknown: human divine 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die 
Mine, mine, forever mine. 
— Tennyson. 


’ ‘ ; ILLEMONT is of the opinion that John, the evangelist, 
YyAis was twenty-five or twenty-six years of age when he 
“m* became a disciple of Christ. He is generally be- 
lieved to have been the youngest member of the brotherhood 
of Apostles. In all probability he was born at Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and was the son of Zebedee and Salome. His father 
must have been in comfortable circumstances for he employed 
hired servants (Mark 1, 20). Salome also contributed to the 
maintenance of Christ (Matt. 27, 56). John was a fisherman 
and was possessed of property (John 19, 27). His acquaint- 
ance with the high-priest (John 18, 15) seems to indicate 
that he lived at Jerusalem and moved in the higher class of 
society. He familiarly designated himself as the disciple 
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whom Jesus loved (John 18, 23). We may suppose, says a 
contributor to Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, that from a tender 
age he nourished religious feelings since Salome, who 
evinced so much love for Jesus, probably fostered at an earlier 
period those hopes of a Messiah which she expresses in Matt. 
20, 20, and we find that he entered into communication with 
the Baptist from pure motives. The occupation also of a 
fisherman was adapted to promote holy meditations, since it 
would frequently lead him to pass whole nights in stillness 
upon the water amid charming environments. John was one 
of the four apostles who received the predictions of Christ in 
regard to the overthrow of Jerusalem and the afflictions that 
were to fall on the Jewish nation (Mark 13,3). He was also with 
Christ when the daughter of Jairus was restored to life (Mark 
5, 87) and when the transfiguration occurred on the mount 
(Matt. 17, 1, 2. Mark 9, 2. Luke 9, 28). John was in the 
garden at the time of the agony of Christ (Matt. 26, 36, 37. 
Mark 14, 82, 33) and it is supposed that he was the only dis- 
ciple present at the crucifixion to whose tender care Christ 
consigned his mother (John 19, 26, 27). Along with the other 
ten apostles he witnessed the aseension of Christ (Mark 16, 19. 
Luke 24, 51). John was imprisoned by the Sanhedrin as we 
learn from Acts 4,1. Acts 5, 17,18. He remained at Jeru- 
salem, for St. Paul met him tlere A. D. 52 (Gal. 2, 3, 9), but 
it is supposed that he was sent to Ephesus after Paul’s visit 
about A. D. 65. He was finally banished to Patmos one of the 
sparodes of the Aegean sea. According to Ireneeus and Euse- 
bius, John beheld the wonderful visions of the apocalypse to- 
wards the close of Domitian’s reign. He is supposed to have 
been recalled from banishment when Nerva ascended the 
throne A. D. 96, returning to Ephesus where he died, A. D. 
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100. A legend based upon the statement of Tertullian pre- 
vails that John was thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, but 
escaped unhurt. 


THE ISLAND VISION. 


The beloved disciple is in the spirit on the Lord’s day — 
majestic statement. Heaven’s pearly gates rolled ajar and the 
spirit descends, glorious beyond description. It was not the 
first time John realized the promptings of the heavenly com- 
forter. On the evening of the first day of the week, the doors 
being shut, Jesus appeared in the midst of His disciples and 
said, “receive ye the hcly ghost” (John 20, 22). When the 
day of Pentecost had fully come, the disciples were together 
in the upper room waiting to be endued with power from on 
high. With one accord and in one place they lingered and 
steadfastly engaged in prayer. Suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of a rushing, mighty wind, filling the 
room where they were sitting. Tongues resembling fire part- 
ing asunder sat upon each one of them. Among that num- 
ber of humble and devout worshippers, we at once recognize 
the beloved disciple. An edict from the Roman crown has 
rudely torn him from the church at Ephesus, maliciously 
exiled him to the rocky island of Patmos. Amid the soli- 
tudes of the island, and lost to everything save his own re- 
flections, he is suddenly startled by the sound of a familiar 
voice — sublime and incomparable voice. Over angry Gali- 
lee it had sped, folding the mighty tempest into a great calm. 
At the grave of Lazarus, the supreme and eternal divinity of 
that voice had been placed far beyond question. On the 
cross, when the Lord of life and glory tasted death for every 
man, the same voice unreservedly delivered the crowning 
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thought —‘“It is Finished.” Being in the spirit signifies that 
his mind was engaged in holy contemplations; to the revela- 
tor the trumpet-like voice said, “What thou seest write in a 
book and send it to the seven churches, unto Epbesus, and 
unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamum, and unto Thyatira, and 
unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” 
Turning to see who spoke, there appeared seven golden 
candlesticks. The symbol, candlesticks, is to represent the 
churches and comes obviously from the fourth chapter of 
Zechariah. .“The essential idea,” says Cowles, “is given by 
our Lord (Matt. 5, 14 and John 8, 12), ‘Ye are the light of 
the world’ and by Paul (Phil. 2, 15) more closely because 
in the concrete form; ‘Ye shine as lights (Luminaries or 
Light Bearers) in the world.’” In the centre of the candle- 
sticks appeared one like unto the Son of man. “In the midst,” 
most certainly indicates the abiding presence of Christ among 
His people. His dress was peculiar and characteristic of the 
nature and office work of Christ. A garment reached to His 
feet and girt about the breast was a golden girdle; His head 
and hair were white as wool even resembling snow; His eyes 
appeared like a flame of fire and His feet like burnished brass 
—brass symbolizes strength and radiance. In His right hand 
were seven stars, from His mouth there proceeded a sharp two 
egded sword, and His countenance rivaled the sun in its noon- 
day splendor. At the feet of this radiant being the revelator 
fell as one dead. “Fear not,” said He as His right hand rested 
upon the prostrate disciple, “I am the first and the last, the 
living one. I was dead and behold I am alive forever more. 
In my possession are the keys of death and hades.” In the 
expression “The first, the last and the living one,” John 
recognizes the eternal nature of Jesus Christ. The first- by 
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self existence, the last by rétribution. The first because be- 
fore me, there was no God. The last because after me, there 
shall be‘no other. The first because from me are all things. 
The last because to me all things return.—(J. F. B.) 


Passing from this he speaks of the anointed Christ—“the 
faithful witness.” St. Paul says: “If we are faithless, he 
abideth faithful.” “He cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. 2, 18). 
The faithfulness of Jesus as a witness is largely demonstrated 
in the way His prophecies concerning the success of Chris- 
tianity have all been fulfilled. John next proceeds to speak 
of the sacrificial blood: “Unto him that loveth us and loosed 
us from our sins by his blood.” Precious blood! that seals 
us heirs of the promised inheritance! “Surely the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his son cleanseth us from all sin.” Aside from 
the shedding of this sacrificial blood, there could have been 
no possibility of remitting sin. During the fearful night in 
Egypt when the destroying angel passed in terror through the 
land, it was the blood-stained door posts that kept death out 
of the humble Hebrew cottage. It is from this soul-cleansing 
blood that ever-flowing springs of peace and salvation burst 
forth. On the cross the blood and water flowed separately, 
prefiguring that blood and water in the atonement of Jesus 
Christ occupy two distinct and separate positions. Speaking 
of the coming of Jesus, John declares: “Behold he cometh 
with clouds, and every eye shall see him, even those which 
pierced him.” Blessed manifestation! The coming of Jesus 
is a necessity to complete in Heaven’s eternal daylight what 
was begun in the twilight of grace. Near to this he places 
the undeniable blessedness of the believer in Heaven. He 
made us to be a kingdom—to be priests unto His God and 
Father. 
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Observe carefully how he speaks of the seven golden 
candlesticks, representing the seven churches of God in Asia. 
The candlesticks are light bearers. Jesus says: “I am the 
light of the world.” It is the duty of the churches therefore 
to elevate the true light which lighteth every man coming 
into the world. In the midst of the candlesticks was the 
matchless being whom John declares resembled the Son of 
God. The garment down to His feet is designed to represent 
His everlasting priesthood. This priesthood, it will be ob- 
served, is not after the Levitical order, but Christ is forever a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek. The unblemished 
whiteness of His hair presented in the figure of wool and snow 
js designed to represent the incomparable purity of Christ. 
The prophet Isaiah (1, 18), uses the same figure in regard to 
the cleansing of the soul. The flaming, fiery eyes set forth 
the all-searching of His omnific power. The voice that resem- 
bled the sound of many waters demands a two-fold explana- 
tion. In the day, that cometh asa thiefin the night, the voice 
of the rejected Redeemer will strike terror through the guilty 
soul—“ depart ye cursed into everlasting fire.” To those who 
have come up through great tribulations and made their 
robes white in the blood of yonder Lamb, it will be a voice of 
welcome, bidding them to higher attainments in the realm of 
spiritual consciousness. ‘His voice,” says Cowles, “deep, 
grand, majestic as the roar of the sea, was imagery, wonder- 
fully fresh and expressive to John, sitting often on the barren 
cliffs at Patmos, and listening to the surging billows and 
breakers at his feet.” In the right hand of this ineffably 
radiant being were seven stars, representing the seven angels 
or ministers of the seven churches. Exalted position! The 
humble minister of the cross in the right hand of Jesus; “ lo, 
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Iam with you alway, even unto the end.” Upheld by this 
strength is he not prepared to wield the sword of the spirit 
effectually? 


Passing onward in his catalogue of characteristics, John 
refers to His sunlike appearance. The dazzling glory of the 
sun when not dimmed by a cloud is inferior to the light that 
' was above the brightness of the sun, striking Saul of Tarsus 
to the earth, a blinded, confused and convicted sinner. The 
sun reflects the primitive illumination. So does the unfading 
glory of the divine man. Reference is also made to the un- 
dying nature of Jesus—alive for evermore. This everlasting 
life is the result of obedience, and is appropriated to all those 
who accept the propitiatory sacrifice wrought out by the Lord 
from heaven. Our life is therefore hid with Christ in God, 
i. e. stored away beyond the reach of harm. Safe deposit 
Moth and rust cannot corrupt, neither can a thief break 
through and steal. He possesses the keys of Death and Hell. 
Peter, along with the rest of the brotherhood of apostles, may 
have the keys of the kingdom—. ¢., power to interpret the 
word—but the mighty Christ alone has the keys of Death 
and Hades. Blessed be His name forever! 


AS) Ge 





CHAPTER XLII. 


THE BURNING OF ROME. 


All died; the wailing babe, the shrinking maid, 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade 
The roofs went down. 
— Bryant. 


WN the tenth year of the reign of Nero, A. D. 65, says 
De Gibbon, the capital of the empire was afflicted with a 
“fire that raged beyond the memory or example of for- 
mer ages. The most beautiful and wealthy portions of the 
great city were consigned to heaps of ruins. The superb 
specimens of Roman architecture, consisting of pagan tem- 
ples, royal theatres and imperial buildings, including also the 
trophies of victory secured in the Punic and Gallic wars, were 
wrapped in the savage tongue of flame. 


Rome at this time consisted of fourteen squares or dis- 
tricts, and only four remained that were not injured after the 
fire. Three districts were totally destroyed, while in the 
other seven were many partially destroyed buildings. The 
fire is supposed to have originated in the valley between the 
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Palatine and Celian Hills. Shops filled with inflammable 
material lined the valley, and afforded a splendid opportun- 
ity for an incendiary. ‘For six days and nights,” says 
Farrar, “it rolled in streams of resistless flames over the 
greater part of the city, licking up the palaces and temples of 
the gods which covered the low hills, and raging through 
whole streets of wretched wooden tenements in which dwelt 
myriads of the poorer inhabitants who crowded the lower 
regions of Rome.” When at last the fire was partially sup- 
pressed it broke forth again, and for three days the wretched 
inhabitants gazed with hopeless consternation upon the ad- 
vancing demon of desolation. The destruction of the city at 
this time was regarded throughout the empire as a great 
calamity, unequalled since the time of the Gauls. 


Nero has always been regarded by the historians as the 
real incendiary. “It was generally believed at that time,” 
says Abbot, “that the destruction was the work of Nero him- 
self, the fruit of his reckless and willful depravity.” Dr. 
Schaff says: “In sheer wantonness he set fire to Rome.” 
“The voice of Rumor,” says Gibbon, “accused the emperor 
as the incendiary of his own capital.” It is thought by some 
that the emperor at first only intended the destruction of a 
few buildings to make room for a splendid addition to his 
palace. Other writers say that he wanted the city destroyed 
in order that he might replace it with more picturesque 
streets and avenues, such as would be an honor to the nation, 
and then name it Neapolis instead of Rome. On his return 
from Antium, after the fire had been raging most furiously 
for three days, Nero went into the theatres, and, finding a 
place on the stage, amused himself and his depraved com- 
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panions by repeating fragments of a famous composition on 
the burning of ancient Troy. At another time he looked out 
from the tower of Mzcenas on what he called the flower and 
loveliness of the flanies. It is said his own slaves were seen 
setting fire to the cottages in which they lived by hurling 
lighted fagots on them, and when questioned in regard to it 
said they were ordered to do so. It is said of the emperor 
- Claudius, that during a great fire in Rome that lasted for 
three days and nights, he was seen with baskets of silver en- 
couraging the firemen and thus assisting in every possible 
way to suppress the flames. But Nero, with his ever increas- 
ing desire for new sensations, did everything seemingly that 
he could to assist the conflagration and increase the terror of 
the inhabitants. ; 


The distress of the people is recorded as being indescrib- 
able. Multitudes of men, women and children were crushed 
and burned to death beneath the falling buildings. The 
streets were blocked with piles of furniture, while men were 
hopelessly toiling in the vain endeavor to save a remnant of 
their property., Distracted parents, with wild and haggard 
countenances, were rushing here and there in fruitless efforts 
to find their lost children. Nero, destitute apparently of 
every feeling of compassion, was compelled by policy and 
absolute necessity, to at least make some effort to alleviate to 
some extent the sufferings of the people. In view of this 
he threw open the royal gardens to the public, and temporary 
buildings were erected. A plentiful supply of corn was also 
furnished at reasonable rates. 


The frightful occurrence of the past was speedily used to 
satisfy Ceesar’s own morbid and avaricious disposition. The 
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golden house, heretofore unexampled for splendor in the his- 
tory of Rome, went up with amazing rapidity. The wonders 
of the “golden house,” says the Britannica, were remembered 
and talked of long after its partial demolition by Vespasian. 
It stretched from the Palatine across the low ground after- 
wards occupied by the Colosseum, to the Esquiline. Its walls 
blazed with gold and precious stones; masterpieces of art 
from Greece adorned its walls. But most marvelous of all 
were the grounds in which it stood, with their meadows and 
lakes, their shady woods, and their distant views. To defray 
the enormous cost, Italy and the provinces, says Tacitus, were 
ransacked; and in Asia and Achaia especially, the rapacity of 
the imperial commissions recalled the days of Mummius and 
Sulla. When Nero formally took possession of the pyramid 
of splendor, he is quoted as having said with a glow of 
egotism, “At last I am lodged like a human being.” 


Beyond the excessive expenditure of public funds and 
the unmitigated horrors entailed upon the inhabitants of 
Rome by the recklessness of Nero, we observe another ele- 
ment of discontent—the entire destruction of their national 
places of worship. “What could ever replace for them or 
their children,” says Farrar, “such monuments as the 
temple of Luna, built by Servius Tullus; and the Ara Max- 
ima, which the Arcadian Evander had reared to Hercules; 
and the temple of Jupiter Stator, built in accordance with 
the vow of Romulus; and the little, humble palace of Numa; 
and the shrine of Vesta, with the penates of the Roman peo- 
ple and the spoils of conquered kings? What. structural 
magnificence could atone for the loss of memorials which 
the song of Virgil and of Horace had rendered still more 
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dear?” ‘The spirit of resentment was too deeply rooted in the 
minds of the Roman people to be eradicated by any apparent 
manifestation of sympathy on the part of Nero. He must 
therefore evade the responsibility of the burning of Rome, if 
possible, and lay the blame on somebody else. And it is here 
that Nero becomes one of the most important characters in 
the history of the early church, in attempting to place the 
atrocious crime of the burning of the Roman capital on the 
unassuming and innocent Christians. 








CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE PROPHET OF FIRE. 


On Carmel’s crown now swarms a countless throng, 
With one brave soul to stand for God ’gainst 
Millions in the wrong. 

—Taylor. 


WN the inspired record of Jehovah’s dealings with the chil- 
De dren of Israel, is clustered a number of well authenti- 

“~~ eated historical facts which must be absolutely dis- - 
proved to exist, or which must wring from the most skeptical 
reasoner an acknowledgement of the truths that a God does 
exist; that He takes notice of the actions and conditions of 
mankind; that He evidently does, in answer to the prayers 
of His people, interpose the fiat of His omnipotence to control 
and change the operation of natural law for their deliverance, 
encouragement or admonition; and that such as render to 
Him the devotion and service He requires, He will and does 
visit and support with His gracious presence. 


’ The nations around Israel were idolatrous. They were 
not atheists, but instead of a skeptical disbelief in all super- 
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natural agencies and powers, they were plunged into the 
very opposite error, of abject superstition and slavish fear, 
which led them to blind adoration of the forces and phenomena 
of nature; the very essence of polytheism or a deification of 
everything their uncultivated intellects could not compre- 
hend, and a supreme desire to propitiate them. In the his- 
tory of idol-worship in general we see demonstrated, wherein 
man with all the possible light of reason drifts; and when 
left to himself, when deprived of the higher and grander light. 
of revealed wisdom, the divine revelation comes to break 
the fetters, to set the imprisoned intellect free and enable 
him in the light of infinite love and fatherly care, to explore 
to some extent the wonderful phenomena of nature. The. 
more intelligent idolators at the time of Elijah as well as 
every subsequent age, did not claim for the image per se ado- 
ration, but demanded the worship of the image or idol as the 
representation of the particular deity they held sacred. 


Ahab was the king of Israel, when Elijah the prophet 
made his appearance as a true reformer. He was the son 
and successor of Omri, and reigned from B. C. 918 to 897. The 
inspired narrative shows that he was the weakest and most 
pusillanimous of all the kings of Israel. His death was the 
result of a wound received in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead. 
Jezebel, the queen, was the daughter of Ethbaal, King of the 
Zidonians. She was ambitious, egotistical and a devout wor- 
shipper of idols; and through her influence the worship of 
Baal was established in the high places and beautiful groves 
of Isreel. No less than four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal and four hundred of Ashtaroth were supported at the 
royal table. The result of Israel’s dissenting from the true 
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faith was the famine that, according to James, lasted for the 
space of three years and six months (James 5,17). Elijah 
the prophet appeared to Ahab about 910 B. C. Like a flam- 
ing meteor he shot through the country, denouncing with the 
keenest sarcasm the shameless rites of the heathen altars. He 
has been called the grandest and most romantic character 
Israel ever produced. “He appeared,” says a writer, “in the 
darkest night of their spiritual declension, when images 
gleamed everywhere, when the people drank iniquity like 
water, and the blasphemous yells resounded in the vales from 
hill te hill.” The schools of the prophets were closed and the 
true worshippers were severely persecuted. During the 
famine the king and his chief servant, Obadiah, divided the 
land between them and searched diligently for water. The 
hand of the Lord secluded Elijah, for word came to him say- 
ing “Get thee hence and turn thee eastward, and hide thyself 
by the brook Chereth (1 Kings 17-3); and the ravens brought 
him bread and flesh in the evening, and he drank of the 
brook.” Todd says that many attempts have been made to 
get rid of the miracle. Some scholars have claimed that the 
word which is rendered “ravens” means also “merchants” and 
is so translated in other places. Their idea is that Elijah was 
fed by traveling companies of merchants who passed by his 
hiding place. Others, and among them no less an authority 
than Jerome, have held that there was a town near by called 
Orbo or Oreb, whose inhabitants the Orebim (which is the 
word rendered ravens) fed the prophet. Jerome, it is said, 
speaks of the town as if it were known to him, but the best 
scholars take the story as it stands and understand that it 
speaks of ravens (P. N.). 
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Concerning the parents of Elijah the Bible is silent, sim- 
ply saying, “that he was of the inhabitants of Gilead.” This 
section of country was a wild, hilly region east of the Jordan, 
between Bashan on the north and Moab on the south. He 
was called the Tisbite because he belonged, no doubt, to Tis- 
be, supposed to have been a town or province in the district 
of Gilead. Frequently the prophet passed through Isrzel re- 
vealing the judgments of the Lord on the wicked administra- 
tion of Ahab. At length the brook dried up and Elijah was 
commanded to go to Zarephath, which belonged to Zidon, for 
the Lord had commanded a widow woman to care for him. 
While at Zarephath he performed the two miracles, replenish- 
ing the oil in the cruise and raising the widow’s son to life 
(1 Kings 17, 16, 22). “Again the word of the Lord came to 
him saying, go show thyself to Ahab and I will send rain up- 
on the earth” (1 Kings 18,1). Elijah did not go directly to 
the King, but appeared to Obadiah, his chief servant. Oba- 
diah held the responsible position of governor of the royal 
household and he was a good man, as the name indicates 
“Servant of Jehovah.” It is supposed that Ahab retained 
him in the palace because he could be trusted. He was in- 
strumental at one time in saving a hundred of the Lord’s 
prophets by hiding them in a cave and feeding them with 
bread and water (1 Kings 18, 4). Ahab comes forth to meet 
Elijah with the inquiry, “Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” 
At this insinuation the prophet hurled back with indignity 
the real cause of the famine, which was undoubtedly their 
idolatry. Elijah appeals to the ordeal of sacrifice and chal- 
lenges the king to settle the matter by a practical test. “Now 
therefore send and gather to me all Israel unto Mt. Carmel, 
and the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and 
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the prophets of the groves, four hundred which eat at 
Jezebel’s table.” What a strange contrast—eight hundred 
and fifty false prophets in their official robes, supported by 
the king and his court, against the one prophet of the Lord 
in his shaggy dress. Elijah modestly says, “I, even I only, 
am left a prophet of the Lord, but Baal’s prophets are four 
hundred and fifty men. Let them therefore give us two bul- 
locks and let them choose one bullock for themselves and cut 
it in pieces and lay it on wood, and put no fire under it, and 
call ye on the name of your gods and I will call on the name 
of the Lord:-and the God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God. Choose ye one bullock first, for ye are many.” The 
word Baal signifies “Lord and master,’ and is a generic 
term for God, says Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. In many of 
the Syro-Arabian languages this term was applied to the 
chief male divinity of the Phoenicians, and became a popular 
worship throughout Israel under the Judges (Judg 2, 13). 
It seems to have flourished to some extent in Judah during 
the reigns of Ahaz and Manasseh (2 Chron. 28, 2. 2 Kings 
21,3). Ahab, assisted by his wife Jezebel, made a system- 
atic attempt to destroy the worship of Jehovah and substitute 
Baal worship instead. Images, temples and altars were 
erected to this idol on lofty heights and sometimes on the roof 
of houses (Jer. 19, 5, 32, 29). Those who ministered around 
the altars were divided into prophets and priests, unless, says 
a writer, the term servants which comes between those words 
may denote a third order, a kind of Levites. The rites of Baal 
worship consisted of incense (2 Kings 28, 5), bullocks (1 Kings 
18, 26) and even children as to Moloch (Jer. 19, 5). In vain 
did they mingle their blood with the sacrificial blood, but he 
heard them not, neither regarded he their cry. “And it 
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came to pass at noon that Elijah mocked them, and said, ‘cry 
aloud, for he is a god; either he is talking or he is pursuing, 
or he. is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and 
must be awaked’” “This language of the prophet is 
one of those specimens of irony,’ says Taylor Lewis in 
Peloubet’s Notes, “which sometimes surprise us in the 
Bible, but are found on close examination to be one of 
the best modes of expressing certain kinds: of human folly 
and madness. Nothing else can so truly set them before 
the mind.” It was not the intention of Elijah to anger them, 
but to express the vast difference between their impure god 
and the true Jehovah, who never slumbers nor sleeps, with 
whom there is no variableness neither shadow of turning. 


When the time to offer the evening sacrifice came 
around, Elijah said unto all the people, ‘Come near unto me; 
and he repaired the altar of the Lord that was broken down” 
(1 Kings 18, 20). In order to fortify himself against the pos- 
sibility of a future plea of deception, he caused twelve barrels 
of water to be poured over the altar. Keil says: “Idolaters 
had carried their deceptions to such a length that they would 
set fire to the. wood of the sacrifices from the hollow spaces 
concealed beneath the altars, in order to make the credulous 
people believe that the sacrifice had been miraculously set on 
fire by the deity.” An old tradition is recorded by Stanley 
that the prophets of Baal had concealed a man for that pur-— 
pose beneath the altar, but that he had died from suffocation. 
The time of the offering made by Elijah is supposed to have 
been the ninth hour, or 3 P.M. In response to the prayer 
of faith, the bright, beautiful flame of white light descended 
straight from the clear blue sky and consumed the burnt sac- 
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rifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked 
up the water that was in the trench. Some one has remarked’ 
that the heat must have been intense to consume or melt up 
and pulverize the stones. When the people who had been so 
long deluded by the false prophets of Baal saw the miracle, 
they at once cried out: “The Lord he is the God.” ‘The de- 
struction of Baal’s prophets was a terrible punishment but not 
a fanatical slaughter, for such an execution had been com- 
manded on three distinct occasions (Ex. 22, 20; Deu. 13, 1-18; 
17, 2-7). 

The victory haying been won, Elijah said to the king: 
“Get thee up, eat and drink: for there is a sound of an 
abundance of rain.” Ahab sought refreshment, but the 
prophet wended his way to the top. of Carmel and cast him- 
self down in the attitude of earnest prayer. His servant, 
whom tradition says was the son of the widow of Zarephath, 
was commanded to go up to the high point overlooking the 
deep, blue Mediterranean sea, and look for any indication of 
rain. He soon returns with the intelligence that there is 
nothing. Again he is commanded to go up seven times, and 
returns at last saying: “Behold, there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea like a man’s hand.” J. F. and B. Comments 
says the clearness of the sky renders the smallest speck dis- 
tinetly visible, and this is, in Palestine, the uniform precursor 
of rain. It rises higher and becomes larger and larger with 
astonishing celerity till the whole heaven is black, and the 
cloud bursts in a deluge of rain. Word was immediately 
conveyed to the king, and he was urged to hasten to the royal 
palace before the rain interfered. Ahab followed the sugges- 
tion, but the hand of the Lord was on Elijah, and he girded 
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up his loins and ran before the chariot to the entrance of 
Jezreel. A new trial here awaited the prophet. The queen 
had heard of the destruction of the prophets of Baal at the 
brook Kishon, and her haughty spirit determined on revenge. 
In 1 Kings 19, 2, it is said that Jezebel sent a messenger to 
Elijah saying: “So let the gods do to me, and more also, 
if I make not thy life as the life of one of them by tomorrow 


about this time.” 


We next find the prophet discouraged and broken 
hearted in the wilderness, under a juniper tree, requesting 


that he may die: “Oh, Lord, take away my life; for I aim 
not better than my fathers.” But the Lord thought other- 
wise, and sent an angel to prepare him refreshments. “And 
as he lay and slept under a juniper tree, behold an angel 
touched him and said unto him, ‘arise and eat.’ And he 
looked, and behold, there was a cake baken on the coals and 
a cruise of water at his head.” On the strength of this food 
the prophet continues his journey forty days and forty nights 
unto Horeb, the mount of God. Horeb is said to be only 
about two hundred miles from Beersheba, and the prophet 
must have wandered slowly along, meditating upon the won- 
derful manifestation of the past. His abiding place in Horeb 
was the cave, and his attention was immediately arrested by 
the fourfold manifestations: the great and strong wind, the 
earthquake, the fire, and the still, small voice. The search- 
ing question, “What dost thou here, Elijah?” was the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in his history. The Lord revealed to 
him his threefold duty: to anoint Hazeal to be king over 
Syria; Jehu, king over Israel, and Elisha prophet in his own 
stead. As an encouragement it was revealed to him that the 
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Lord had seven thousand followers in Israel, all the knees 
which had not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him. The infatuated devotees of idol wor- 
ship frequently kissed the images (Hosea 13, 2; Job 31, 26, 27). 
According to Cicero, the great image of Hercules at Agrigen- 
tum had the mouth and beard worn away by the faithful 
kissing of the devout worshippers. 


Elijah by this time had received sufficient encourage- 
ment and strength to again grapple with the sinful adminis- 
tration of Ahab. He finds Elisha, his successor, plowing in a 
field, and casts his mantle upon him, typifying the higher 
ealling he is to follow. We next find Elijah reproving Ahab 
for illegally taking possession of Naboth’s vineyard. This 
vineyard was near the royal gardens, and the king desired to 
obtain it in order to arrange a garden of herbs. He offered 
to exchange a better vineyard with him or else give him the 
value in money. But Naboth refused: “The Lord forbid it 
me that I should give the inheritance of my father unto 
thee.” This so affected Ahab that he came into his house 
heavy and displeased. It is said the queen attached the 
king’s name and seal to certain letters, and had them for- 
warded to the elders and nobles that constituted the city 
tribunal of Jezreel (Deu. 16, 18).. The letters charged Naboth 
with blasphemy, and the indictment was sustained by two 
sons of Belial. The term “sons of Belial” is defined to mean 
“ worthless or lawless fellows.” The good man is carried out 
and stoned to death, and Ahab goes down to take possession 
of the vineyard. “But the avenging Nemesis,” says Peloubet, 
“was close at hand, and smote him like a flash from a clear 
sky.” Elijah met him with terrible denunciations and pre- 
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dictions: “Hast thou killed and also taken possession? Thus 
saith the Lord, in the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” Because of 
Ahab’s repentance the sentence here pronounced was not ex- 
ecuted. Nevertheless the prophecy was fulfilled as we find 
by referring to 1 Kings 22, 34-38. Concerning Jezebel, the 
queen, it was expressly declared that dogs should eat her by 
the wall of Jezreel, which was literally fulfilled when Jehu 
passed in triumph through the city (2 Kings 9, 35). 


Ahaziah, the son and successor of Ahab, fell through the 
lattice of an upper chamber and received a severe inj ury. He 
applied to the god of Ekron to know whether he would re- 
cover. The thing displeased the Lord, and he sent Elijah, 
saying: ‘Arise, go up to meet the messengers of the king of 
Samaria and say unto them, ‘Is it not because there is not a 
God in Israel that ye go to inquire of Baalzebub the god of 
Ekron?’ Now therefore, thus saith the Lord, thou shalt not 
come down from that bed on which thou art gone up, but 
shalt surely die” (2 Kings 1, 3). This intelligence the king 
received as an insult, and made several unsuccessful attempts 
to punish the prophet. The prophecy was fulfilled and 
Jehoram reigned in Ahaziah’s stead. 


ELIJAH’S TRANSLATION. 


The long and weary wanderings of the great prophet are 
over. The mysterious and inevitable change is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and he gloriously anticipates the event. The end 
of human life to the saint of God is but the ushering in of a 
brighter day. That tearless region of unsullied joy, where 
God and the angels dwell, is just ahead. The transit will be 
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sublime. “For we know,” says the apostle, “that if our. 
earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing from God, a bouse not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens” (2 Cor. 5, 1). The weather-beaten form will no 
longer be seen on the lofty heights of Carmel, nor his voice 
be heard ringing through the streets of Jezreel. “For the 
last time,” says a writer, “he surveyed from the heights of 
western Gilgal the whole scene of his former career.” The 
beautiful blue Mediterranean or Great Sea was spread out 
before him like a silent panorama, while his own wild Gilead 
nestled between the ridges of Moab and Bashan. The God 
whom Elijah had so faithfully served will now give him a 
glorious exit from this vale of tears, to the bright land be- 
yond. 


The time and nature of his departure has doubtless been 
revealed to him as well as to Elisha and the rest of his dis- 
ciples. The prophet desired to visit for the last time the 
schools of the prophets at Jericho and Gilgal, to strengthen 
the disciples in their consecration to God, says Dr. Geikie, 
and to rouse them to the old fidelity from which the order 
was fast sinking. Desiring to be alone when the final hour 
should come, he requested Elisha to remain at a certain 
place. “Tarry, I pray thee, here; for the Lord hath sent me 
to Jordan.” But Elisha, his faithful companion, answered 
and said: “As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth I will 
not leave thee.” “His love,” says Lange, “was not a mere 
passing, bubbling enthusiasm, but it was strong as death.” 
And the two went down to the river, where Elijah ungirded 
tbe rough sheepskin mantle from around his shaggy form 
and struck the waters, and they were divided hither and 
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thither so that they went over on dry ground. The prophet’s 
rough mantle is but a symbol of that rock-firm faith that 
anchors in Jehovah, and eventually cleaves the surging 
waters of Death. “And now they are on the farther shore,” 
says Stanley, “under the shade of those hills of Pisgah and 
of Gilead, where in former times a prophet, greater than even 
Elijah, had been withdrawn from the eyes of the people.” As 
a parting request Elisha asked that a double portion of the 
prophet’s spirit be upon him. “Thou hast asked a hard 
thing,” replies Elijah; ‘‘nevertheless if thou see me when I 
am taken from thee it shall be so unto thee; but if not it shall 
not be so.” And it came to pass as they went on and talked, 
that, behold, there appeared a chariot of fire and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2, 11). 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE NERONIAN PERSECUTION. 


Nor-blame I death, because he bore 
The use of virtue out of earth ; 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit other where. 
— Tennyson. 


HE intensely horrifying tortures, invented and _ perpe- 

ay x trated upon the Roman Christians, were undoubted- 
ly sufficient to have extinguished the liveliest forms 

of religion ever invented by sage, or reformer. Had Chris- 
tianity been purely of human origin, it never would have sur- 
vived the great persecution of A. D. 64 and 65. The policy 
of the Roman government, says Dr. Schaff, the fanaticism of 
the superstitious people, and the self-interest of pagan priests 
conspired for the persecution of a religion which threatened 
to demolish the tottering fabric of idolatry; and they left no 
expedients of legislation, of violence, of craft, and of wicked- 
ness untried, to blot it from the earth. The agressive ten- 
dency of Christianity and the inflexible perseverance of its ad- 
herents, made it an object of contempt among the pagans. 
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Nero, the moral and political monster—the wild beast from the 
abyss (Rev. 13, 3), was the separating influence that divided 
the chaff from the wheat, so that virtue, pure and simple, ~ 


might yield a bountiful harvest. 


The primitive church received from Christ both by ex- 
ample and precept, indications that it would take all their 
energies and even their lives to plant the gospel in pagan 
lands. In order to divert the suspicions as the real incendiary 
of Rome from himself, Nero determined to substitute fictitious 
criminals. “With this view,” continues Tacitus, as quoted by 
Gibbon, “he inflicted the most horrible tortures on those who, 
under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already 
branded with deserved infamy.” They derived their name 
and origin from Christ who in the reign of Tiberius suffered 
death by the sentence of Pontius Pilate. Gibbon, in his 
prejudiced criticisms, remarks that the guilt of the Christians 
deserved the most exemplary punishment. But the public 
abhorrence was changed into commiseration from the opinion 
that the unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to 
the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant. That 
the Christians deserved punishment is a conclusion unwar- 
ranted and obviously false. There may have been and doubt- 
less were, individual members of the church who in some 
way perhaps violated the imperial laws; but this was not a 
sufficient reason for exciting a general persecution. 


There are a number of well authenticated reasons why 
Christianity became an object of contempt in the estimation 
of the pagans of Rome. 
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I. The Jews who opposed Paganism with as much de- 
termination as the Christians, found a warm friend in Pop- 
pea, the wife of the emperor, and their hatred towards the 
followers of Christ was by no means extinct, as it never will 
be. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that they would use 
their influence against them. 


{T. Christianity was aggressive. Daily accessions were 
being made to the church from the ranks of both Jew and 
Pagan. 


III. Heathenism was on the Decline. Pagan temples. 
and altars were being deserted. Their altars no longer con- 
tained the multiplicty of victims devoted to heathen gods. 


IV. Blackburn says, “Christianity was an exclusive re- 
ligion. It knew but one method of salvation and hence stood 
in opposition to the very foundation principles of Paganism.” 
The pastors and teachers seized upon every available oppor- 
tunity to expose the internal corruptions. 


VY. Christianity admitted of no oracle and a refusal to 
recognize the Roman deities was a crime punishable by 
death. 


VI. If Christianity became the prevailing religion as it 
bid fair to do, the priests, gladiators and those depending up- 
on the rites of the temples would be deprived of their income. 


VII. The Lord Jesus Christ himself had predicted the 
persecution of his followers (Matt. 24). 


The most ingenious and diabolical contrivances were in- 
vented to intensify the sufferings of the victims. Various. 
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forms of mockery were also added to enhance their dying 
groans. They are said to have been covered with the skins of 
wild animals and torn and mangled by ferocious and half 
starved dogs. This was especially the case with women and 
children. The most hideous spectacles occured in Nero’s own 
gardens when the victims were first covered with pitch and, 
after being nailed to crosses, were set on fire and used as 
torches after twilight to light up the surrounding darkness. 
“Imagine,” says Farrar, “that awful scene once witnessed by 
the silent obelisk in the square before St. Peter’s at Rome.” 
Imagine it, that we may realize how vast is the change which 
Christianity has wrought in the feelings of mankind. There 
where the vast dome now rises, was once the garden of Nero. 
It was thronged with gay crowds, among whom the Emperor 
moved in his frivolous degradation and on every side were 
men dying slowly on their crosses of shame. Along the paths 
of those gardens on the autumn nights were ghastly torches, 
blackening the ground beneath them with streams of sul- 
phurous pitch and each of those living torches was a martyr 
in a shirt of fire. And in the amphitheatre hard by, in sight 
of twenty thousand spectators, famished dogs were tearing to 
pieces some of the best and purest of men and women, 
hideously disguised in the skins of bears and wolves. 


In the Neronian persecution the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity is clearly traceable. It is generally conceded that 
Christ died A. D. 33 and the first edict of persecution was sent 
out from Rome A. D. 64. In the short space of thirty-one 
years the doctrines of Christ had become such an important 
factor in passing events as to cause an edict of suppression. 
The crucifixion of Christ occurred in Jerusalem with less than 
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two hundred persons to commence the world’s reformation. 
And yet when Tacitus refers to Nero’s persecution, he says, 
“Those who confessed were first seized, and then on their 
evidence a huge multitude were convicted.” During those 
fearful nights of persecution the shrieks and groans of the dy- 
ing human torches could be heard unless their tongues had 
been cut out. Their piteous cries seemed to rend the darkness 
of the night, sounding a death knell to others who were 
destined to join the company “which came out of great tribu- 
lations and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES No. 5-HEBREW DRESS AND 
ORNAMENTS. 


Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous bends, 
With forceful strength a branch the hero rends; 
Around his loins the verdant cincture spreads, 
A wreathy foliage and concealing shades. 

-— Broome. 


EN) ITH the exception of the dress of the high priests, 
WG says Dr. Bissell, the Bible says but little concern- 

ing the clothing of the ancient Hebrews. The ear- 
liest mention of a covering for the human body occurs in 
Genesis 3, 7, where it is said Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves 
together and made themselves aprons. It is thought by 
some that the banana tree is meant here, because its fruit is 
frequently mentioned by the early writers as the fig. Pliny, 
in describing the tree, says that its Jeaves were the greatest 
and most shady of all others, and as the leaves of these are 
over six feet long and about two broad, and are smooth and 
very flexible, they may be deemed more proper than any 
other for the covering spoken of, especially since they may be 
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easily joined together with the numerous thread-like fila- 
ments which may, without labor, be peeled from the body of 
the tree. 


In Genesis 3, 21, reference is made to the skins of ani- 
mals as a matter of clothing. The prophet Elijah and John 
the Baptist were both dressed in this fashion when they made 
their appearance to Israel (2 Kings 1, 8; Matt. 3, 4). Wool 
and flax were also used as material for clothing (Gen. 31, 19; 
08, 12; Ex. 9, 31). Silk is mentioned in Eze. 16, 10-13. It is 
supposed that this was a fine quality of linen, and not the 
product of the silk worm. “The only undoubted notice,” 
says Dr. Smith, “of silk in the Bible, occurs in Rev.. 18, 12, 
where it is mentioned among the treasures of Babylon.” 
Tow is mentioned in Judges 16, 9, which was simply the 
coarser flax properly broken. The sackcloth was made out of 
goat’s hair and was generally used for sacks and bags. It 
was the sign of mourning, and was always worn in circum- 
stances of distress (Lev. 11, 31). According to the law of 
Moses, wool and linen were not allowed to be worn together 
(Lev. 19, 19; Deu. 22, 11). 


In Deuteronomy 22, 5, we find that the woman shall not 
wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neitber shall a man 
put on a woman’s garment, “For all that do so are an abom- 
ination unto the Lord thy God.” The most popular color 
among the ancient Hebrews was white, which was supposed 
to symbolize purity (John 20, 12; Rey. 8, 4). “The artificial 
colors named in the Bible,” says Dr. Bissell, “are purple, 
blue, scarlet and vermilion.” The purple was the insignia 
of royalty, and was worn by those in high positions (Judg. 8, 
26; Es. 8, 15; Dan. 5,7; Mark 15,17). The process of dyeing 
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was extensively practiced very early (Ex. 28, 6; 36, 8, 35; 


Judges 5, 30). In Jeremiah 10, 9, Babylonian idols were 
decorated with beautiful garments of purple and blue. 


The dress of the males consisted in long flowing robes, 
which the wearers could accommodate to almost any pur- 
pose. The outer garment was quadrangular in shape, resem- 
bling a Scotch plaid. It is referred to in the following 
quotations: Genesis 35, 2; 37, 34; Exodus 8, 22; Deuterono- 
my 10, 18. This outer garment had a fringe on the four 
corners in which was a strand of blue to remind them of 
their obligations to the law. The Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments sufficiently prove that the women of the East 
did ordinarily wear veils. In primitive times it was adopted 
only on special occasions (Ruth 3, 15; Isa. 3, 22). Betrothed 
maidens wore veils in the presence of their future husbands 
at the time of the wedding (Gen. 24, 65; 29, 25). Immoral 
characters also wore veils (Gen. 38, 15). “Among the Jews of 
the New Testament age,” says Dr. Smith, “it appears to have 
been customary for the women to cover their heads (not 
necessarily their faces) when engaged in public worship.” In 
Mark 14, 51, reference is made to a wrapper or a night shirt. 


The ancient Hebrew girdle was both a convenience and 
a necessity. It was used for binding the:clothing about the 
person and holding it up when walking at a rapid pace. 
The ordinary girdle was usually made of leather or some 
kind of very heavy cloth. The finer girdle was made of 
linen (Jer. 13, 1; Eze. 16,10). It was ornamented with silk, 
and sometimes with gold and silver (Dan. 10, 5; Rey. 1, 13; 
as, 6). According to Proverbs 31, 24, the women usually 
manufactured the girdles. The men usually wore the girdle 
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tight about the loins, but the women wore it more loose and 
lower down (Prov. 31, 17). To the girdle was attached what- 
ever light article was designed to be carried on the person, 
such as the sword or the dagger. In Ezekiel 9, 2, it says: 
“And one man among them was clothed with linen, with a 
writer’s ink horn by his side.” The girding up of the loins 
was an expression denoting preparation for active service. 
Costly girdles were frequently given as"presents (1 Sam. 18, 4; 
Zea. 1S, 11). 


Sandals were worn to protect the feet, and consisted of 
heavy pieces of leather or wood, bound to the foot by thongs. 
The original word is said to mean “what is bound under the 
foot,’ and later applied to the Roman shoe that covered the 
entire foot (Kitto). Reference is made to this in the follow- 
ing quotations: Matthew 3,11; 10,10; Mark 1,7; Luke 38, 
16; 10, 4; John 1, 27; Acts 7, 33; 18, 25. The word shoelachet 
(Gen. 14, 23) means the sandal thong, and is frequently 
referred to in the Bible. The sandal worn by the ancient 
Egyptians was pointed at the toe. The sandals of the women 
differed from those of the men only in the fact that they were 
made of finer material and more highly ornamented. It is - 
said that women of rank paid great attention to the beauty of 
their sandals (Cant. 7,1). When a possession of any kind 
was transferred from one to the other, it was customary to 
give a sandal (Ruth 4, 7). When a conqueror entered a new 
province, he cast down his sandal as a symbol of his power. 
This is what is meant in Psalms 60, 8, where the Lord says: 
“Over Edom have I cast out my shoe.” Sandals and the 
thongs were sometimes used to indicate something worthless 
(Gen. 14, 28; Amos 2, 6; 8,6). Sandals were removed when 
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- 


the wearer was at worship or when in the presence of a 
superior, as in the case of Moses and Joshua (Ex. 3, 5; Josh. 
5, 15). Removing the sandals, especially among the more 
aristocratic, was done by servants. This finally became a 
proverbial figure of servitude (Mark 1, 7; Luke 3,16; John 1, 
27; Acts 13, 25). 


In Acts 19, 12, reference is made to aprons. ‘These were 
usually worn by workmen, who first laid aside the outer gar- 
ment and bound the apron close about the body. The outer 
garments being long and inconvenient, were laid aside or 
girded up when walking or laboring (Matt. 24, 18; Mark 10, 50; 
Jno. 13, 4; Acts 7,58; 1 Kings 18, 46; 2 Kings 4, 29; 9, 1; 1 Peter 
1,13). When in a sitting posture the feet were always con- 
cealed beneath the garment as an act of reverence (Isa. 6, 2). 
To offer a friend a present of the best robe was also regarded 
as an act of especial honor (Luke 15, 22). The women. usually 
made the clothing (Prov. 31, 22). 


Ornaments consisting of bracelets, chains for around the 
neck, and ear and finger rings were also worn a great deal 
(Gen. 35, 4; 24, 22; 41, 42; 2 Sam. 1, 10; Psalms 73, 6). Finger 
rings were especially popular among the ancient orientals, as 
is evident from the inscriptions of the monuments. In the 
epistle of James (2,2) it is the man who wears the “fine 
clothing” that has the “gold ring,” “or more literally,” says 
Dr. Bissell, “is ‘gold ringed,’ 7. e. has a profusion of rings.” 
The first notice of the ring occurs in reference to Joseph when 
he is made prime minister of Egypt (Gen. 41, 42). Seal rings 
date to the remotest antiquity, and were made of the most 
precious material. Nose and ear rings were also worn ex- 
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travagantly. This may be reasonably inferred from Genesis 
35, 4. In Isaiah 3, 18, reference is made to another class of 
ornament: “In that day the Lord will take away the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their cauls, 
and their round tires like the moon.” The caul was a band 
around the forehead, and held the net which retained the 
hair in its proper place. The anklet was an ornamented 
band fastened around the ankle. When walking, the anklets 
would strike together.and make an attractive, tinkling sound. 
The necklace was an ornamental chain, called in Canticles 1, 
10, “cltains of gold.” Joseph and Daniel were both honored 
in this way (Gen. 41, 42; Dan. 5, 29). Royal animals were 
also frequently ornamented with chains of gold (Judg 8, 26). 
The patriarch Judah wore a signet suspended by a cord 
around the neck (Gen. 38, 18). 


The staff was not regarded exclusively as an ornament, 
but as a help in walking and defending. The staff was a long, 
straight stick, and has been compared to the modern alpen- 
stock. It was sometimes richly carved and ornamented. 
Herodotus says that the walking-stick of the ancient Babylo- 
nians was richly carved at the top into the form of an apple, 
_arose, alily, an eagle, or something similar. When David 
appeared before the haughty giant Goliath, his only weapons 
were a staff and sling (1 Sam. 17, 48). Other references to 
the staff may be found in 2 Samuel 23, 21; Genesis 38, 18, 25; 
Hosea 4, 12; Leviticus 26, 26; Psalms 105, 16; Isaiah 9, 4; 
10, 24. 


Looking glasses are mentioned in Ex. 38, 8. As the art 
of making mirrors obtained a high degree of perfection in 
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Egypt before the exodus, it is generally supposed that the 
Hebrews ‘obtained their mirrors from that country. The 
material used in their manufacture was copper mixed with 
tin, silver and other valuable articles. In1 Cor. 18, 12 and 
James 1, 23, mirrors are used as illustrations. 


Perfumery is mentioned in Isa. 57, 9 and is supposed to 
have been carried in small boxes or sacks, attached to the 
girdle. The bundle of myrrh referred to in the Song of Solo- 
mon (1,13) undoubtedly means the same. 


The agricultural life seems to have been the earliest oc- 
cupation of mankind (Gen. 2, 15). It consisted in raising 
stock and tilling the land. The most important part of stock 
raising consisted in sheep. The first mention of sheep is in 
Gen. 4,2. Observe that they were used 


I. For Sacrifices. (Ex. 20, 24. 1 Kings 8, 63. 2 Chron. 
29, 33). 


Il. They Formed an Article of Food (1 Sam. 25,18. 1 
Kings 4,25. Psalms 44, 11). 


III. The Wool was used for Clothing (Ley. 13, 47. Deu. 
Zo Al, PYovw, 31; 13). 


IV. Ram/’s skins dyed red were used to cover the taber- 
nacle (Ex. 25, 5). 


_V. The lamb was used to represent Christ (Isa. 53, 7. 
John 1, 29-36). : 
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The ancient shepherds or Nomads always went in ad- 
vance of the flock and controlled the sheep by movement of 
the staff or else by calling them by name. After the settle- 
ment of the tribes in Canaan, the more wealthy Hebrews sent 
their flocks into the wilderness in the east and south, where 
there seems to have been rich pasturages during the rainy 
seasons (1 Sam. 17, 18, 20, 25). Not only did the sons 
of wealthy parents engage in shepherd life, but also their 
daughters (Gen. 24, 17, 20, 29. Ex. 2, 16). The chief 
shepherd was responsible for the safety and condition of the 
flock and if any were missing he was expected to atone for the 
loss. However, there seems to have been some exceptions to 
this rule (Gen. 31, 39. Ex. 22,12. Amos3,12). A shepherd’s 
life was most severe and dangerous. He was exposed to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold (Gen. 31-40). In the vast wilderness, 
where he led his flocks, were wild animals of the most fero- 
cious kind (1 Sam. 17, 34. Isa 31,4. Jer. 5,6. Amos 3, 12). 
He also stood constantly in dread of robbers (Gen. 31, 39). 
His food was of the roughest kind, such, in its wild state, as 
nature afforded, locusts and wild honey and the Egyptian 
fig (Amos 7, 14) and fruit from the Carab tree (Luke 15, 16). 
Locusts were used as food, as we find in Lev. 11, 21, 22. Matt. 
3,4. Mark 1, 6. These insects were prepared in different 
ways for food. They were sometimes ground, pounded and 
mixed with flour and water and made into cakes. Frequent- 
ly they were salted, smoked, boiled, roasted, stewed or fried 
in butter. ‘‘From ignorance of this,” says Dr. Smith, “some 
persons have erroneously asserted that the locusts which. 
formed part of the food of John the Baptist were not the in- 
sect of that name, but the long, sweet pods of the locust tree, 
“St. John’s bread” as the monks of Palestine call it.” 
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The shepherd’s outfit consisted of a sheep-skin mantle 
with the fleece on it and a scrip for food, (1 Sam 17, 40) and 
a sling and a staff. The shepherd’s staff was somewhat differ- 
ent from the ordinary walking staff because of the crook to 
guide the sheep (1 Sam. 17, 40. Psalms 23, 4. Zech. 11, 7). 
When at a great distance from home he carried a light tent 
(Can. 1, 8. Jer. 35, 7). Very early in the morning the 
shepherd led the flock away to pasture (John 10, 4). He was 
usually attended with several faithful and well-trained dogs 
(Job 30, 1). In the evening they were returned to the fold 
and were counted by passing them under the rod (Lev. 27, 32). 
If one was missing an immediate search was started lasting 
until it was found (Luke 15, 4). At night the shepherd was 
- compelled to be constantly on the watch at the door of the 
sheep fold (Luke 2 8. Nahum 3, 18). When the situation 
of the fold was more dangerous, towers were erected at a con- 
venient position to watch for the approach of the enemies. 
These were designated as “Towers of the flock” (Gen. 35, 21. 
2 Chron. 26, 10. Micah 4, 8). It was not an uncommon 
thing for members of the family to visit the shepherd in his 
lonely watch, with provisions, as illustrated in the case of 
Joseph (Gen. 37, 13). The lonely hours were enlivened by 
strains of music (Gen. 4,21. 1Sam.16, 18. Job 21, 12). 


“The fold was arranged according to circumstances. A 
wall of stone roughly thrown together and surmounted by 
thorn bushes protected the enclosure from wild beasts. Tem- 
porary folds consisted of sticks and bushes and whatever 
material could be found and thrown together at random. At 
the entrance was a rustic porch for the protection of the 
shepherd and his dogs. Ifthere were more than one shepherd 
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they took turns in watching (Luke, 2, 8). The Bible abounds 
in many beautiful figures of speech drawn from the oriental 
shepherd and his flocks (Ecc. 12, 11. Isa. 44, 28. Zee. 11, 5. 
Ps. 74,20) -John 10,11; -John 251d Reve ar 


Social life among the Hebrews was one of extreme sim- 
plicity. Some one has said that nothing so truly shows the 
actual civilization of a nation as the relations of its people one 
to another in daily life. Children were regarded as one of the 
supreme blessings of life, as an heritage from the Lord (Psalms 
127, 5, 5). Midwives were employed when it was necessary 
(Ex. 1, 16) and as soon as the child was born it was washed 
in water and rubbed with salt. It was closely wrapped in 
swaddling clothes (Luke 2, 12), even the arms were pinioned 
to keep it motionless while the bones were soft. It is said 
that Arab mothers rub their children with earth or sand 
(Ez. 11,4. Job 38,9). Ifthe child was a male he was cir- 
cumcised on the eighth day and was named after the father. 
Children sometimes nursed as long as five years (Isa. 49, 15) 
and the time of weaning was the scene of great festivity (Gen. 
21, 8). The first born of the male children had to be redeemed 
by an offering (Ex. 13,13. Num. 18, 15. Luke 2, 22). : Tue 
tors, governors and eunuchs were employed when circum- 
stances afforded it (Num. 11,12. 2 Kings 10, 1,5. Isa. 4,9 
23, Gal. 3,24. Esther 2,7). Children always remained un- 
der the care of the mother for the first few years, after which 
time the father took charge of the boys (Prov. 31, 2). The 
daughters always remained in the female apartments and 
were employed in the household duties. They had no right 
to the father’s inheritance unless he had no sons. They were not 
allowed to marry outside of their father’s tribe (Num. 2745-8): 
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It is evident from Deuteronomy 20, 7, that if a man was 
betrothed to a wife he was exempt from military duty, and 
continued so for one year. He was indeed exempt from all 
public service (Deu. 24, 5). Concerning the marriage relation 
Dr. Bissell says: “It might have been expected that mar- 
riage would be well nigh universal among the Hebrews. 
Without it the life of the family and of the community as 
presupposed in the Mosaic institutions would be impossible.’ 
But in this relationship, as presented in the books of the Old 
Testament, we are careful to distinguish between what, for 
the time, was ideal and what was actual!; between what the 
Bible represents as the true relation of man and woman in 
marriage, and that which it permitted because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts; between that which was original and 
divinely appointed, and that to which this divine original 
degenerated after the fall. ‘In the beginning it was not so,” 
was Christ’s answer to all attempts to charge upon the 
Creator the later irregularities of the marriage bond. After 
quoting to the Pharisees the original charter of the institution 
of monogamy, and showing that the two persons concerned 
in the marriage became thereby one flesh, he adds, “what 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder” 
(Matt. 19, 4-7). By the very expression used the idea of 
polygamy is excluded. 


Originally the business of selecting a wife was placed in 
the hands cf a friend, whom the bridegroom might select. 
The consent of the father and elder brother had to be secured 
before that of the maiden (Gen. 24, 51,58). The espousal that 
followed was confirmed by oaths and accompanied with val- 
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uable presents (Gen. 24, 53). When the wedding occurred, 


the bride prepared herself with a festive dress and handsome 
head ornaments (Cant. 3,11). The most handsome piece of 
the bridal attire was, perhaps, the veil, a beautiful robe cover- 
ing the entire person (Gen. 24, 65; 38, 14,15). The bridal 
robes were white (Rev. 19, 8), and not infrequently embroi- 
dered with threads of gold (Psalms 45, 13, 14) and also per- 
fumed (Psalms 45, 8). The bridegroom always went after the 
betrothed on the evening of the wedding, attended by his 
groomsmen or companions (Judges 14,11). In Matthew 9, 
15, they are called children of the bride-chamber. A band of 
musicians or singers, and persons carrying large flambeaux 
accompanied the procession (Gen. 31, 27; Jer. 16, 9; Matt. 25, 
7; Jer. 25, 10; Rev. 18, 23). The bridegroom and his friends 
were anxiously expected at the home of the bride (Matt. 235, 7). 
When the bridal party returned to the bridegroom’s home, 
much gladness was manifest (Psalms 45, 15), and the people 
along the way came out to watch the procession (Cant. 3, 11). 
The wedding feast was the crowning event of the occasion. 
All the friends and neighbors were invited (Gen. 29, 22; Luke 
14, 8; John 2, 2). Among other things provided for the oc- 
casion was the proverbial robe (Matt. 22, 11). Among the 
wealthy classes the wedding festivities were continued for 
manv days (Judges 14, 12). 


Women very frequently held positions of great impor- 
_ tance, and even assisted in matters of public interest (Ex. 15, 
20; 1 Sam. 18, 6, 7). In the home they superintended the 
domestic affairs, especially the cooking, from which the most 
aristocratic were not exempt (Gen. 18, 6; 2 Sam. 13, 8; Prov. 
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31, 15). The Hebrews had the highest conception of the 
purity of woman. The daughter of a priest who acted the 
harlot was to be burned with fire (Lev. 21, 9). 








GHAPLER XVI. 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING—PSALMS 48, 2. 


Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye, 

A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale, 

Jerusalem: a thousand voices ery, 

All hail Jerusalem: hill, down and dale, 

Catch the glad sound and shout ‘‘Jerusalem. ’’ 
—Tasso. 


OL a5 


W2ERUSALEM, the ancient capital of Jewish Palestine, is 
located about thirty-two geographical miles from the 
Mediterranean sea and eighteen miles from the river 
Jordan, twenty miles from Hebron and thirty-six from Sama- 
ria. Its mean geographical position is in latitude 36° 43’ 48” 
north and longitude 30° 13’ east from Greenwich (Hibbard). 
“Tn several respects,” says Stanley, “its situation is singular 
among the cities of Palestine.” Its elevation is remarkable, 
occasioned not because it is on the summit of one of the 
numerous hills of Judea, like most of the towns and villages, 
but because it is on one of the highest table lands of the 





country. 


As far back as Gen. 14, 18, Melchizedek held the twofold 
office of king of Salem and priest of the most high God. 
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Many writers claim that Salem is the same as Jerusalem, bas- 
ing their arguments on Psalms 76, 2. The earliest mention of 
Jerusalem is in Josh. 15, 8; 18, 16, 28, where it is called Jebu- 
site or Jebusi. It is supposed by some commentators that the 
name originally came into existence by compounding the two 
words Salem and Jebus as found in Judges 19, 10, 11. Jeru- 
salem has a commanding position, and with its environments 
is exceedingly picturesque, reaching an altitude of nearly 
two thousand, three hundred feet. Hebron is still higher. 
The water-shed of Jerusalem separates the river Jordan and 
the Mediteranean or Great Sea. An excellent quality of 
limestone constitutes the rock formation. When summer 
heat becomes intense the land assumes a barren desert-like 
appearance. Hibbard says, “The climate of the mountainous 
tract on which this city stands is distinguished from other 
climates of the same latitude more by alternations of wet and 
dry seasons than in the degrees of temperature. The varia- 
tions of rain and sunshine do not exist throughout the en- 
tire year as in America and Europe, but are limited through- 
out Palestine chiefly to the latter part of autumn and winter, 
while the remaining months enjoy almost a cloudless sky. 


tne 


Jerusalem was renowned as the centre of Jewish worship. 
Here was situated the great temple, and thither the tribes 
went up to worship. It was also the centre of ancient com- 
merce, and to a certain extent art. The city proper rests up- 
_ on four elevations. West of Mt. Moriah and north of Zion is 
the hill of Acra, formerly recognized as the lower city. It was 
at times in the history of Jerusalem densely populated, and is 
supposed to have been the place where Jesus suffered. Mt. 
Moriah ranks second to Zion and is separated therefrom by 
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the Tyropean Valley. This mountain is singularly interest- 
ing because of the typical scene of Abraham and Isaac which 
occurred on its summit, and afterwards fulfilled in the aton- 
ing sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. Solomon graced its 
summit with his magnificent temple, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the living Jehovah. Connected with the northwest 
corner of the temple was the tower of Antonio, called by 
writers a town or fortress. Directly north and close to the 
original site of the temple, stands the Mosque of Omer or 
Dome of the Rock. Around this rock cluster a great many 
legends. Tradition points to it as the identical spot where 
Abraham offered Isaac. An orthodox Mohammedan will 
point to this rock and say, “ From here our prophet ascended 
to heaven.” No Jew or Christian is permitted under ordinary 
circumstances to enter within its sacred enclosure. During 
the reign of King David, Mt. Moriah was owned by Araunah, 
a Jebusite chief, and was used for a threshing floor (2 Sam. 
24,18). David secured it for sacrificial purposes. 


The name of Mt. Zion has been applied to the western 
hill from the time of Constantine to the present day. But 
nevertheless it seems certain that up to the time of the de- 
struction of the city by Titus, the name was applied exclus- 
ively to the eastern hill, or that on which the temple stood. 
From the passages in 2 Samuel 5, 7, and 1 Chronicles 11, 5-8, 
it is quite clear that Zion and the city of David were identi- 
cal; for it is there said David took the castle of Zion, which 
is the city of David, and David dwelt in the castle; therefore 
they called it the city of David. Zion is one of the most re- 
nowned places in Jewish history. Its ascent from the valley 
of Hinnom on the southwest is said to be very abrupt. From 
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Kidron on the southeast it rises three hundred feet, and is 
the highest elevation within the enclosure of the city. Inthe 
poetical and prophetical scriptures, Zion is frequently used to 
represent the entire city. It was regarded as the glory of the 
nation and the favored of Jehovah (Psalms 48, 1, 2; 13, 4.) 


Bezetha, another section of Jerusalem, lies north of 
Moriah and northeast of Aera, and was formerly the seat of 
the military operations. The name does not occur in the 
scriptures and was not a part of the city till after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, when Herod Agrippa I ex- 
tended the walls to the north so as to takeitin. “It was 
Agrippa,” says Josephus, “who encompassed the parts added 
to the old city with this wall, which had been all naked 
before. For as the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept beyond its old limits and those parts of it that stood 
northward of the temple, and joined that hill to the city, 
made it considerably larger, and occasioned that hill which is 
in number the fourth, and is called Bezetha, to be inhabited 
also.” The name Bezetha, in its original meaning, is inter- 
preted “the new city.” 


Jerusalem is approached by two leading roads; one from 
Jericho, the other from the plain of Sharon. The Jericho 
road was the one taken by the Saviour from Galilee (Luke 17, 
11; 18, 35; 19, 1, 29). On either side of Jerusalem are nar- 
row, wild, rocky ravines that come together in the northeast 
corner, affording the city a natural drainage. Kidron, so 
interestingly associated with Jesus and His last hours, is one 
of the most historically renowned places forming the environs 
of Jerusalem. Jesus, a few hours previous to His death, 
passed over it on His way to Gethsemane. David also crossed 
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it in his flight from Absalom. It is simply a winter stream, 
bearing marks of occasionally being swept over by a torrent., 
“The ravine,” says Kitto, “in which the stream is collected, 
takes its origin about a mile northeast of the city.” The 
ravine deepens as it proceeds, and forms an angle opposite 
the temple site. It then takes a southeast direction, and 
passing between the village of Siloam and the city, runs off 
in the direction of the Dead Sea through a singularly wild 
gorge, the course of which few travelers have traced. It is 
now known as the valley of Jehosaphat. In this valley, near 
the city, are said to be a great number of tombs. Sage and 
seer lie buried in one common resting place. Thus Randall 
describes it: 
‘*Strong-vaulted cells, where 


Martyred seers of old 
Far in the rocky walls of Zion sleep.’’ 


Siloam, a celebrated pool or fountain, was located at the 
mouth of the Tyropean valley. It is nothing more than a 
cavity in the solid rock, eighteen feet broad and nineteen feet 
deep by fifty-three feet in length. The name Siloam occurs 
only three times in scripture, applied to water (Isa. 8, 6; Neh. 
2, 15; John 9, 7-11). : 


“Mt. Olivet lies to the east of Jerusalem, and reaches,” says 
Schubert, “a height of twenty-five hundred and fifty-six Paris 
feet, or four hundred and sixteen Paris feet above the valley 
of Jehosaphat, and hence it appears to be one hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the highest point of Mt. Zion.” On 
this mountain Solomon erected altars for the worship of idol- 
atry. Three hundred and sixty years after their erection 
they were destroyed by order of King Josiah. 
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East of Olivet is Bethany and Bethpage, so often fre- 
quented by our Lord. It was during one of His visits to 
Jerusalem that He passed the brow of Olivet and wept over 
its future prospects. “If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes” (Luke 19, 42). This 
divine expression is followed by a fearful prediction concern- 
ing its overthrow. 


Between Mt. Olivet and the brook Kidron lies the notable 
garden of Gethsemane, a small farm or, according to the 
Revised Version, “The Place” (Smith; Matt. 26, 36; Mark 14, 
32). The word is derived from two Hebrew roots which 
mean “oil press.” Christ frequently resorted to this quiet 
place with His disciples (Luke 22, 39; John 18, 2). Gethsem- 
ane is now only a shadow of its former beauty. “Alone of all 
the localities that we visited,” says Lieut. Lynch, “the spot 
least doubted and very often the least hallowed, was the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. It is enclosed by a high stone wall, and 
when we saw it the trees were in blossom, the clover upon the 
ground in bloom, and altogether in its aspect and associa- 
tions was better calculated than any plaee I know to soothe a 
troubled spirit. Eight venerable trees, isolated from the 
smaller and less imposing ones which skirt the base of the 
Mount of Olives, form a consecrated grove. High above, on 
either hand, towers a lofty mountain, with the deep, yawning 
chasm of Jehosaphat between them. Crowning one of them 
is Jerusalem, a living city. On the slope of the other is the . 
great Jewish cemetery, a city of the dead. Each tree in the 
grove, cankered and gnarled and furrowed by age, yet beau- 
tiful and impressive in its decay, is a living monument of the 
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affecting scenes that have taken place beneath and around it. 
The olive perpetuates itself, and from the root of the dying 
parent stem the young tree springs into existence. These 
trees are accounted a thousand years old; under those of the 
preceding growth, therefore, the Saviour was wont to rest, and 
one of the present may mark the very spot where He knelt, 
and prayed and wept. No caviling doubts can find entrance 
here. The geographical boundaries are too distinct for an 
instant’s hesitation. Here the Christian, forgetful of the 
present and absorbed in the past, can resign himself to sad 
yet soothing meditations.” 


Theking’s garden was near the pool of Siloam (Neh. 8, 
15). When Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem in the night, 
Zedekiah, the king of Judah, escaped by the way of the gate 
between two walls which are by the king’s garden (2 Kings 
25, 4). 


In Matthew 27, 3-8, Acts 1, 18,19, reference is made to 
Aceldama, the field of blood, or the potter’s field. This piece 
of ground was purchased with the thirty pieces of silver that 
the Jews paid Judas to betray Christ. Ancient tradition 
locates Aceldama south of Hinnom, towards the hill of Evil 
Council. Dr. Olin says: “There can be but little doubt that 
this is the potter’s field of the evangelists, so that this memo- 
rial of the crime and infamy of Judas is of undisputed au- 
thenticity, and is likely to endure through all future time, 
while the site of the Saviour’s sepulchre has long been a sub- 
ject of dispute and is possibly unknown.” 


Jerusalem did not come completely under the dominion 
of the Hebrews until the time of David when it became the 
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capital city of all the tribes. When the ten tribes revolted, it 
suffered much and was conquered during the reign of Reho- 
boam by Shishak, king of Egypt. At this time the temple 
and royal buildings were greatly injured (2 Chron. 12, 9). It 
was again taken in the days of Amaziah and four hundred 
cubits of the wall destroyed by Joash, king of Israel (2 Kings 
14, 13, 14). The Babylonians and Chaldeans invaded the city 
under Nebuchadnezzar B. C. 590 and utterly destroyed it (2 
Kings 25. 2 Chron. 36, 19. Jer. 39). It remained in ruins 
fifty-two years, when the first attempt to rebuild it was made 
by Zerubbabel, who was of royal descent; and, under the 
directions of King Cyrus, planted a colony of Jews from the 
captivity of Judah in Judea B. C. 536. Ezra established a 
second colony and restored the temple to a semblance of its 
ancient splendor B. C. 457, one hundred and sixty-four 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
B.C. 444, Nehemiah, who was cup bearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, the Persian Emperor, came with full authority to re- 
build the “city of his fathers” which lasted until Malachi the 
last prophet. 


B. C. 169 Jerusalem was again invaded and plundered by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In this assault 80,000 persons were 
slaughtered and 40,000 sold into slavery. Epiphanes secured 
1,800 talents of gold from the temple and sacrificed swine, that 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean, upon the sacred altar. 
He also boiled flesh and poured the broth on the floor through- 
out the entire building. Two years later he sent Apollonius, 
his principal collector of tribute, to lay waste the city. His 
orders were to destroy all the men and send the women and 
children into slavery. B. C. 63 Pompey captured Jerusalem 


. 
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and destroyed 12,000 of the inhabitants and threw down the 
walls. It was at this time that the holy city became a Roman 
province. Twenty years after this event Antipater the Idu- 
mean, rebuilt Jerusalem, and Herod his son tore down the old 
temple and rebuilt it in a style almost superior to that of Solo- 
mon (John 2, 20). 


The history of the fall of Jerusalem commences A. D. 70. 
Subsequent to Christ’s death, and even until Cesar’s army, 
under the command of Titus, made the attack, intense inter- 
nal discord prevailed. Titus, on his arrival from Egypt, en- 
camped near Cesarea and reorganized his troops. He then 
marched until within four miles of the Holy City. Leaving 
the main portion of his army, he selected six hundred horse- 
men as a body guard and started upon a reconnoitering ex- 
' pedition. He entered a ravine that skirted the city wall. All 
was quiet. There were no means of entrance. The domes of 
the city shone in the sun like hillocks of gold. But there wasa 
very different state of affairs within the city. Arrangements 
had been previously made to withstand Ceesar’s troops. Three 
garrisons, hostile to each other, composed the defensive army. 
One garrison was in command of Eliazer, who was the real 
instrument of the war. With a band, who called themselves 
Zealots, he seized the temple. Soon its sacred floor was. 
covered with blood, and men lay gasping in death, slain by 
their own brethren. Simon had possession of the upper city, 
and contended with John, who commanded the third garri- 
son. It was dreadful to witness the distressing scenes that. 
followed this state of affairs. The dead were left without. 
proper care, and soon an unhealthy atmosphere brought on 
premature death. An eminent writer states that Simon had 
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ten thousand men under his command, five thousand of whom 
were Idumeans. John had six thousand, and Eliazer twenty- 
four hundred. But let us return to Titus, whom we left skirt- 
ing the wall near the tower of Psephina. I told you all was 
quiet, but it was only temporary. Suddenly the gates were 
opened, and an army of Jews rushed out and filed across the 
road, separating the Roman general from the rest of his body- 
guard. ‘Titus realized in a moment how terrible was his posi- 
tion. Not a moment was to be lost. Rallying his men he 
made a desperate charge and pressed his way back amid a 
shower of darts and javelins. The Jews were thunderstruck 
at Roman bravery. Titus began to consolidate his forces. 
Column after column of men in silent grandeur could be seen 
slowly moving to the front. A legion of troops from Jericho, 
and one from Emmaus, arrived and joined the main army 
near Mt. Olivet. The Jews began to conclude that it was 
time to cease fighting one another, and unite their forces in 
opposition to Cesar’s army. Hence, they agreed upon a 
simultaneous attack; and opening one of the gates, they 
rushed along the valley of Jehosaphat and attacked the 
enemy while working on their entrenchments. The Romans 
were not used to such undisciplined attacks, and as a result, 
they were discomfited. Titus came to their rescue, but the 
force was too irresistible, and the Roman general came near 
losing his life. At length Cesar’s army recovered and the 
Jews were driven back. The time to celebrate the feast of the 
Passover had arrived, and agreeable to Jewish custom, many 
devout Jews from abroad had come up and joined in the de- 
fense. The city was a theatre of trouble. Famine was be- 
ginning seriously to distress the people. Titus, with his well 
regulated army, was making preparations for the final assault. 
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The noble trees and lovely gardens, the gurgling fountains 
and delightful resorts were leveled to the ground to make way 
for the huge battering rams and other instruments of war. 


The suffering in Jerusalem caused by famine is without 
parallel in ancient history. “A single circumstance, recorded 
in “The Open Bible,” serves as an illustration: There was 
a woman of Perea, from the village of Bethzob, Mary, the 
daughter of Eliazer. She possessed considerable wealth when » 
she took refuge in the city. Day after day she had been 
plundered by the robbers, whom she had provoked by her 
bitter imprecations. No one, however, would mercifully put 
an end to her misery, and, her mind maddened with wrong, 
her body preyed upon by famine, she wildly resolved on an 
expedient which might gratify at once her vengeance and 
her hunger. She had an infant that was vainly endeavoring 
to obtain some moisture from her dry bosom. She killed it, 
cooked it, eat one-half and set the other aside. The smoke 
and the smell of food quickly reached the robbers. They 
forced her door, and with horrible threats commanded her to 
give up what she had been feasting on. She replied with 
horrible indifference that she had carefully reserved her good 
friends a part of her meal. She uncovered the remains of 
her child. The savage men stood speechless, at which she, 
with a shrill voice cried: ‘Eat, for I have eaten. Be ye 
more delicate than a woman? More tender-hearted than a 
mother? Or, if ye are too religious to touch such food—I 
have eaten the half already—leave the rest for me.” 


Titus, in order, if possible, to terrify the Jews, crucified 
many wretched victims before the walls, in plain sight of 
the city. Others had their hands and arms cut off and 
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were thus sent back. This barbaric cruelty was natural to 
a Roman. Nothing now remained in possession of the 
Jews but the temple. For six days the Romans, with their. 
battering rams, played upon the walls. At the command 
of Titus, fire was applied to the gates. The silver plates 
became thoroughly heated. The wood ignited, and soon 
the flames brought terror to those inside. At length, on 
the day that marks the destruction of the former temple, the 
inhuman Roman soldiery and fire accomplished their work. 
The temple fell with a terrific crash. The remaining fortified 
places were easily taken. The whole length of the siege was 
five months. During that time the number killed reached 
one million one hundred thousand. The number taken pris- 
oners were ninety-seyen thousand. i 


Subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem, from A. D. 70 to A. 
D. 185, the city remained in ruins. At length Hadrian 
established a Roman colony and erected a temple to the wor- 
ship of Jupiter on the original site of the old temple. The 
Emperor Constantine distinguished himself by erecting a 
temple to divine worship on the site of the holy sepulchre, A. 
D. 336. In the year of our Lord 361, Julian took the throne 
and attempted to rebuild the Jewish temple. Several hos- 
pital or benevolent institutions were erected by Justinian, A. 
D. 352. The land of Palestine was again invaded by the 
Persians under command of Chosroes IL, Ay DoeI42" Pie 
Persians, says Kitto, who had long harassed the empire of the 
east, penetrated into Syria A. D. 614, and after defeating 
the forces of the Emperor Heraclius, took Jerusalem by 
storm. Many thousands of the inhabitants were slain, and 
much of the city, including the finest churches—the holy 
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sepulchre among them—was destroyed. When the conquer- 
_ ors withdrew they took away the principal inhabitants, the 
patriarch and the true cross. But the year after peace was 
concluded, these were restored, and the Emperor Heraclius 
entered Jerusalem in solemn state, bearing the cross upon his 
shoulders. 


The Arabians, under Kalif Omer, appeared with an 
army before Jerusalem A. D. 636, and captured the city. 
The following year Omer erected on Mt. Moriah the mosque 
that bears his name. It remained in possession of the Ara- 
bians till near A. D. 1000, when the remarkable series of 
crusade expeditions occurred, terminating in slight success. 
In the year 1030 Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Turks, 
a still more blood-thirsty nation of barbarians. In the year 
of our Lord 1099 it was captured by the Christians. They 
held possession about eighty-three years, and during this 
time the mosque of Omer was used as a Christian chapel. In 
the year 1187 Sultan Saladin dispossessed the Christians. 
Again the call to prayer by the muezzin was heard. In the 
year 1277 it was annexed to the kingdom of Sicily. In the 
year of our Lord 1517 it was annexed to the Ottoman empire. 
The present walls are supposed to have been erected in 1542. 
In 1840 it again fell into the hands of the Sultan. 


Various estimates have been made with reference to the 
number of inhabitants. The average has been placed as high 
as 30,000, and again as low as 12,000. Dr. Robinson estimates 
the population at not more than 11,500, classified thus: 4,500 
Mohammedans, 3,000 Jews, 3,500 Christians. There are but 
few native Jews in Jerusalem. ‘Now, however,” says Dr. 
Clark, “within the walls and without there are some 47,000 
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people, of whom 27,000 are Jews.” The Jews generally come 
from abroad. They are very poor, and depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the charity of others for a living. 


The city of the great king is a museum of historical 
facts. How brilliant the language of Randall: “Was there 
ever a spot more elevating, more suggestive, fraught with 
scenes of holier and more stirring interest than the one on 
which we now stood? From the dark mountains of Moab 
that blended with the distant horizon; from the mysterious 
depths of that solitary sea over which they cast their shadows; 
from the long, winding vale of the Jordan; from the distant 
hill and valleys of Bethlehem, there seem to come strange 
voices, whispering of angels’ visits. While mingled with the 
dim mysteries of the past were the visions of wonderful scenes 
presenting in striking contrast the dark clouds of wrath and 
the radiant light of merey. And set in this strange and 
magnificent frame-work, every foot of which was teeming 
with history, every valley and hiil-top of which had its 
lesson, lay the wonderful city—the city with its history of 
four thousand years—the city from which bas gone out the 
influence that is ruling the world! Every dome, minaret and 
spire seemed to talk to us, and the mountain height kindled 
with a fresh inspiration. Jerusalem, the wonderful city! 
Thou art embalmed in the memory of every Christian. 
Thou hast a home in the affections of every one who is an 
Israelite indeed! Thy high places have been made radiant 
with the presence of the Deity. Through thy streets prophets 
and apostles have walked! Gethsemane, Olivet, thy paths 
have been hallowed by the footsteps of the incarnate Son of 
God! His tears moistened thy soil, and the wail of His 
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anguish mingled with the murmer of thy waters, oh Kidron! 
Moriah, thy temple opened its gates to the everlasting Sheki- 
nah, and thou, oh Calvary, didst drink his blood! How can 
I leave thee, oh city of the living God? If I forget thee, oh 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do 
not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth.” 


Jerusalem, in its primitive prosperity, was used as a faint 
type to represent the heavenly Jerusalem. Yet how incom- 
parable. Ancient Jerusalem is trodden down. No hum of 
business rings from her streets; no commerce brings enter- 
prise to her gates. The New Jerusalem stands upon eternal 
hills. Its temple is imperishable. The Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it. No cloud casts a shadow 
over it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof. 


There is a city all golden and fair, 
With crystalized streamlets so rare ; 
I know not where its location may be, 
But its glory I know we shall see. 


Its walls were built by power divine, 

The gold, the purest that Heaven could find; 
Its light is fair, for God is there, 

And of its beauty we shall share. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES No. 6—~THE PARTHIANS, 
ACTS-2, 9. 


Why dost thou build up stately rooms on high, 
Thou who art under ground to lie? 
Thou sow’st and plantest, but no fruit must see, 
For death, alas, is reaping thee! 
— Cowley. 


y oa Parthians were of Scythian descent and belonged to . 
< the great Turanian family. The name was orignally 

applied to an unimportant mountainous district ly- 
ing northeast of Medea. ‘Parthia proper,” says Dr. Smith, 
“was the region stretching along the southern flank of the 
mountains which separate the great Persian desert, from 
the desert of Khoresm.” The Parthians formed an important 
part of the army of Xerxes and continued until the last 
Darius. When the kingdom of Alexander was finally dis- 
solved, they allied themselves to Eumenes and became sub- 
ject to Antigonus and the Seleucide. The Seleucid was a 
line of kings to whom fell a large portion of Alexander’s im- 
mense dominion including Syria, Persia, Bactria and the 
whole of the Eastern provinces. Seleucus Nicator was driven 
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out of Egypt by Antigonus and entered Babylon B. C. 312. 
This was the beginning of the Selucian kingdom. The two 
most distinguished monarchs of this dynasty after Seleucus 
Nicator were Antiochus III and Antiochus IV. Syria the 
last province of the Seleucidee was conquered by Ptolemy B. 
C. 65. 


During the time of the Roman republic, the Parthians 
are said to have devoted their time to a kind of roving mili- 
tary life. They always fought on horseback and were very 
courageous. Their peculiar manner of fighting consisted in 
throwing the bow over their shoulder and shooting behind 
them. 256 B. C. Arsaces appeared against the combined 
forces of Syria and Macedonia and raised up a new kingdom 
by the name of Arsacidee. Here commenced the great Par- 
thian monarcby that became so powerful in the beginning of 
the Christian era, embracing all that had formerly belonged 
to the Persian empire. This kingdom was divided into eigh- 
teen provinces that were never completely subdued by the 
Romans. It lasted nearly five centuries. 


THE ELAMITES—ACTS 2, 9. 


The Elamites who were present at the feast of Pentecost 
were from Elam, mentioned in Gen. 10, 22. The original in- 
habitants were descended from Shem (Gen 14, 1). In Ezra 


4, 9, they are mentioned as one of the tributary nations of the 
great Persian empire. In the days of Abraham, Chedorlao- 
mer was king of Elam and extended his dominion as far west 
of the river Euphrates as the river Jordan and the Dead sea 
(Gen. 14). Elam was originally inhabited by various tribes 
of peoples. “The Elymaei, or Elamaei together with the 
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Kissi,” says Kitto, “seem to have been the oldest inhabitants, 
not only of Susiana proper, but also of Persia.” The sacred 
writers frequently use Elam as meaning the entire dominion 
of Persia, while the classical geographers call it Susiana, from 
Shushan the capital. 


THE HILL VILLAGE. 


Matthew 2, 22 says that Joseph being warned of God in a 
dream, withdrew into the parts of Galilee and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth. The history of Nazareth in reality dates 
from the commencement of the Christian era. For neither 
the Old Testament nor Josephus mentions it. The complete 
silence of the Jewish history is enough to prove that the town 
was of very little political or commercial importance among 
the cities of Palestine. According to Matthew 2, 23 and Luke 
1, 26, it belonged to the province of Galilee. Luke says it 
was built on a hill. Not far from the village a number of 
rocky ledges are still pointed out by monkish tradition, as be- 
ing the place where the infuriated multitude attempted to 
hurl Jesus. “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
(John 1, 46) inquired the devout Nathaniel. From this in- 
quiry the supposition has become universal that the inhabi- 
tants were of the baser sort. Here amid these picturesque 
regions the boyhood days of Christ were spent, and here he 
labored to earn for his parents a competent support. It was 
beyond doubt a fitting place for him to contemplate the 
strange events that in the future were destined to crown his 
life with a diadem of unfading glory and plant his imperish- 
able principles from zone to zone. ‘Tradition still points out 
the fountain of the virgin at the extremity of the town as the 
place where Mary received the angel’s salutation (Luke 1, 27). 
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HEBREW ARMIES. 


The Hebrews are said to have been a war-like nation and 
reached the zenith of their military skill under the leadership 
of King David. The laws and political constitution under 
which they lived, frequently made war a religious duty. Dr. 
Bissell says it was to be undertaken only at God’s command, 
and only against such as had proved themselves incorrigible 
enemies of Him and of His people. - It was inaugurated with 
religious rites, was always subject to divine direction and was’ 
carried on under the strict rules of discipline. Whenever 
war was declared a tax was levied and the necessary prepara- 
tions made. ‘The following persons were always exempt from 
military duty. 


I. Those who had built a house and had not moved in- 
to it (Deut. 20, 5). 


II. Those who had planted a vineyard and had not yet 
tasted of the fruits. This exemption however only lasted for 
the period of five years (Deu. 20, 6). 


III. Those who were betrothed and had not yet cele- 
brated the nuptials (Deu. 20, 7). 


IV. Those whose who were newly married (Deu. 24, 5). 


The division of the people in the wilderness into com- 
panies of tens, fifties, hundreds and thousands with proper 
offices was first intended as a matter of convenience. The 
rulers were to be upright and honorable men for we read in 
Ex. 18,21: “Moreover thou shalt provide out of all the people 
able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating coveteous- 


> 
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ness; and place such over them, to be rulers of thousand, 
and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens 
and let them judge the people at all seasons.” 


From Numbers 1, 3, it is evident that the male popula- 
tion over twenty years of age, if capable of bearings arms, 
were expected to respond to the call when needed. A com- 
plete list of those eligible to military duty was kept by the 
Shoterim or Registrars. In Deu. 20, 2, we find that a priest 
was present in time of action to encourage the men, especially 
assuring them that it was not their battle, but the Lord’s. 
The first Hebrew army was doubtless composed entirely of in- 
fantry (Deu. 20,1). At the head of each rank and file of fifty 
men was stationed a captain. The other divisions, consisting 
of a hundred, a thousand and ten thousand, had also their 
respective commanders. These divisions evidently ranked 
according to their families, and were subject to the authority 
of the heads of these families (2 Chron. 25, 5; 26, 12, 13). 
The commander-in-chief of the entire army was called the 
“captain of the host.” The kings or commanders when in 
‘the field with their armies were accompanied by their armour- 
bearers, who were selected because of their bravery. They 
were also to act as aids and carry commands to subordinate 
officials (1 Sam. 14,6,17,7). In later years thearmy was divided 
into the infantry, cavalry and those who managed the great 
war chariots. These all were so arranged as to make separate 
divisions (Ex. 14, 6, 7). The infantry was sub-divided into 
_Wwhat was known as the light armed troops and spear men 
(Gen. 49,19. 1 Sam. 30, 8,15, 23. 2 Sam. 3, 22, 4, 2, 22, 30. 
2 Kings 5, 2. Hosea 7,1). The light armed troops were sup- 
plied with a sling, javelin, bow, arrows with a quiver and 
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buckler. These men fought at a distance, while the spearmen 
who were armed with spears, swords and shields fought a 
hand-to-hand battle (1 Chron. 12, 24. 2 Chron. 14:82 1S 
. It is generally believed that the light armed troops were 
selected from the tribes of Benjamin and Ephraim (2 Chron. 
4S: v7. Gen, 49, 27. Psalms 78, 9.) 


The ensign or flag of the army is called a standard (Jer. 
A. 6, 91;\51,12,.27; Eze. 27,7). The standard was fastened to 
a long pole and placed on lofty mountains or hills, and was 
regarded as a signal for the troops to muster to the battle. 
When the standard was first seen the fearful war cry followed, 
accompanied with the blowing of trumpets (Esa. 5, 26; 13,°25 
18, 3; 30, 17; 49, 22). The preliminaries of a battle consisted 
in a preliminary conference to settle without the shedding of 
blood, if possible, the issues of the controversy. If the con- 
ference failed, war was immediately declared (Deu. 20, 10; 
Judges 11, 12; 2 Kings 14, 8). The armies were then drawn 
up in the order of battle, but just what the prescribed order 
was is hard to determine. Columns arranged into divisions 
are sometimes mentioned (Gen. 14, 15; Judges 7, 16; 1 Sam. 
11,11; 2 Sam. 18, 2). When the army was on the march the 
stragglers were gathered in by the rear guard (Gen. 49, 19; 
Num. 10, 25; Josh. 6, 9, 18). The signal to commence the 
fight was a long, shrill blast of a trumpet. This was usually 
followed by terrific shouts from both armies (Ex. 32, 17; Josh. 
6, 20). It was also customary at certain periods of Hebrew 
history to settle disputes by selecting chosen champions and 
allowing them to fight to a finish. The army represented in 
the successful contestant was always regarded as victorious 
(1 Sam. 17, 9). The march of an army was in open line (Hab. 


. 
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1, 6-8), but with order and precision (Isa. 5, 27; Joel 2, 7, 8) 
and with great rapidity, associated with much noise and 
tumult (Isa. 17, 12,13; Joel 2, 5; Jer. 48, 40; Hab. 1, 8). Be- 
fore the battle, the weapons of the soldiers were polished up 
and put in the best of condition. The men refreshed them- 
selves with proper food and rest, so as not to become weary in 
the heat of the engagement (Jer. 46, 3, 4; Isa. 21,5). The 
men and officers were all uniformed in special dress except 
when wishing to disguise themselves (1 Kings 22, 30-34). 


The war chariot was one of the most formidable and 
destructive engines of ancient warfare. The strength of a 
nation was frequently indicated in the number of chariots it 
could put in the field. In Exodus 14, 7, the king of Egypt 
pursued the Hebrews with six chosen chariots and all the 
chariots of Egypt. The Philistines, in the war carried on by 
them against Saul, had thirty thousand chariots and six 
thousand horsemen (1 Sam. 13, 5). During the reign of King 
Solomon both horses and chariots were imported and brought 
into Palestine from neighboring countries, but especially from 
Egypt (1 Kings 10, 29). The common war chariot was two- 
wheeled and was usually drawn by two horses. If four 
horses were attached they were harnessed abreast. The rep- 
resentations on the Assyrian and Egyptian monuments show 
that they were low and entered from the rear. The body of the 
chariot rested directly on the axle-tree, and must have made 
riding extremely tiresome. The royal chariots especially, 
were ornamented with designs in leather and bright metals. 
As a rule not more than two persons occupied a chariot, the 
driver and the charioteer. “The horses,” says Dr. Bissell, 
“were richly caparisoned and provided with nets to protect, 


. 
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from flies and the heat.” On the Assyrian monuments the 
trappings of the horses are represented as very ornate. They 
were also at times furnished with an armor of leather which 
covered the whole body (Hsther 6, 8; Eze. 27, 20). On the 
sides of the chariot were attached a number of cases for the 
weapons and other necessary articles composing the outfit. 
From each end of the axle-tree extended sharp scythes or 
swords that made dreadful havoc among the troops. 


The military hand weapons of the ancient Hebrews as 
recorded in the scripture treasury were 


I. OFFENSIVE WEAPONS: 


1. The sword (Judg. 20, 15; Eze. 32, 27). 


bo 


Two-edged sword (Psa. 149, 6; Prov. 5, 4). 


Dagger (Judg. 3, 16, 21, 22). 


Oo 


4. Dart or Javelin (1 Sam. 18, 10, 11; 2 Sam. 18, 14). 
5. Spear or lance (1 Sam. 26, 7; Jer. 50, 42). 

6. Battle-axe (Eze. 26, 9; Jer. 51, 20). 

7. Bow and arrows (Gen. 48, 22; 1 Kings 22, 34). 

8. Sling (1 Sam. 17, 50; 2 Kings 3, 25). 

9. Hand staff (Matt. 26, 47). 


These were called weapons of war (2 Sam. 1, 27) and in- 
struments of war (1 Chron. 12, 33, 37); also instruments of 
death (Psa. 7, 18). 
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II. DEFENSIVE WEAPONS: 
1. Helmet (1 Sam. 17, 5, 38; 2 Chron. 26, 14). 


-2. Coat of mail, breastplate, habergeon or brigandine (1 
Sam-17, 5, 38; Ex. 28, 32; Jer. 46, 4; Rev. 9, 9). 


3. Girdle (1 Sam. 18, 4; 2 Sam. 18, 11). 
4. Target (1 Sam. 17, 6). 
5. Greaves (1. Sam. 17, 6). 


6. Shield (1 Kings 10, 16, 17; 14, 26, 27). 
‘7. Buckler (1 Chron. 5, 18; Eze. 26, 8). 


These are called the harness (1 Kings 22, 34) and the 
armor (Luke 11, 22). 








CHAPTER XLVII. 


WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 


The man that is not moved by what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 
— Cowper. 


) Sie centuries of silence had elapsed, from the days of 

the youthful Malachi to the days of Herod, the king, 
Spok when a revelation from Jehovah came to Zacharias, 
the venerable priest, announcing the coming of a son who 
should be the forerunner of the Messiah. Malachi was the 
last of the minor prophets and consequently closes the canon 
of the Old Testament. But little is known of his history. 
Some writers think he was contemporary with Nehemiah by 
comparing Mal. 2, 11 with Neh. 18, 25, 27 and Mal. 38, 8 with 
Neh. 13, 10. According to tradition, he was of the tribe of 
Zebulon and a native of Saphir. He is said to have died 
quite young and to have been buried near his ancestors. 
The original meaning. of the name Malachi is ‘my angel” or 
“the angel of Jehovah.” The authenticity of the book of 
Malachi has never been questioned. It is referred to in the 
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New Testament in the following passages: Matt. 11, 10; 17, 12. 
Merk 1, 2; 9, 11,12. Luke 1,17. Rom. 9, 13 (Kitte)) But 
little also is known of Zacharias except what is stated in: 
Luke 1, 5. David divided the priesthood into twenty-four 
courses which took turns in administering the sacred services 
of the temple (1 Chron. 24, 2). 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


We are informed in Luke 1, 80 that John was in the 
desert until his shewing to Israel. He began his ministry in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar. His labors . 
were commenced in the wilderness southeast of Jerusalem 
in the rugged mountainous tract of Judea. He afterwards 
moved to the east of the river Jordan (Matt. 3, 1). His rai- 
ment was of camel’s hair and a plain leathern girdle about 
his loins. He lived on such food as the desert afforded — 
locusts and wild honey (Matt. 3, 4). The theme of John’s 
preaching was the baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins (Luke 3, 3). “His character was so eminent,” says a 
writer “that many of Jews thought him to be the Messiah.” 
But he plainly declared that he was not that exalted person- 
age. Nevertheless he was at first unacquainted with the per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Only the Holy Ghost had told him that 
he, on whom he should see the spirit descend and rest, was the 
Messiah. When Christ presented himself to receive baptism 
from John, the sign was vouchsafed; and from that time he 
bore his testimony to Jesus as the Christ. Obserye ; 


I. The Prophecies concerning him (Isa 40, 3, 5. Mal. 
3, 1; 4, 5, 6). 
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II. His Descent (Luke 1, 15). 
III. His Mission (Mait. 3, 2). 
IV. His Imprisonment (Matt. 4, 12) A. D. 28. 


V. His Death (Mark 6, 27) A. D. 29. 


THE SOWER AND THE SEED (Matt. 18, 3). 


A parable is an account of certain successions of facts and 
incidents which either actually existed, or might have existed, 
in the natural order of things, from which a useful lesson or 
moral is drawn. It differs from a fable in this respect, that 
the facts and incidents on which it is founded are either real, 
or may, in the ordinary course of nature, have a real exis- 
tence; while in the latter, the incidents are purely fictitious 
— neither existing or likely, in the natural order of things, 
to exist. Trench says: “tosum up all, then, the parable differs 
from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual world, and 
never transgressing the actual order of things natural—from 
the myth, there being in the latter an unconscious blending 
of the deeper meaning with the outward symbol, while the two 
remain separate and inseparable in the parable —from the 
proverb, inasmuch as it is more fully carried out and not 
' accidently and occasionally, but necessarily, figurative — 
from the allegory, comparing as it does one thing with an- 
other, but at the same time preserving them apart as an in- 
ner and outer, and not transferring, as does the allegory, 
the properties, qualities and relations of one to the other.” 
A parable may be and frequently is inspired of God, while I 
cannot see or understand how a fable can be. If we distin- 
guish between a parable, a truth told to convey and enforce 
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another truth, and a fable, a falsehood narrated to embellish 
a moral or adorn a tale, Jehovah’s spirit illumines the pages 
of inspiration, and acknowledges His own in the conviction 
His truth conveys to the judgment of the truth-loving ele- 
ment in human reason. This is what harmonizes Deity with 
our conception of Him as being all truth. New Testament 
parables differ in this respect from Old Testament metaphors 
i. €. they are founded on absolute facts. Hence the parables 
which Jesus taught are not mere metaphors or fables, but are 
divinely given unto men to profit withal. Jesus, when intro- 
ducing His sacrificial work, held up to reprehension the meta- 
phorical speculations of the scribes, for He taught plainly 
and as one having authority. And when, in the middle por- 
tion of His walk among men, He taught in parables, they 
were essentially different from the fables and metaphors of 
the Rabbi; and we find Him again just before He closed His 
career on earth speaking plainly and not in parables. The 
parables of Jesus invariably refer to His kingdom, and have 
a threefold signification: 


I. The preparation. 
II. The individuals composing it. 
III. The blessed and eternal consummation. 


This parable is by no means inconsiderable, and may be 
enumerated among those relating to the preparation. In it 
we have represented the result of gospel preaching in its 
primitive state. Jesus Christ did not appear in this world 
simply to remodel an old dispensation, not merely as a re- 
former or to reorganize the scattered’ elements of an old 
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dynasty, but He came to lay the foundation of a new dispen- 
sation—to establish a new kingdom and introduce a new and 
better covenant. All that is requisite to the preparation and 
consummation of His kingdom is embodied within Himself. 
The Master was sitting by the sea shore. The clear, erystal- 
like waves played over the shining pebbles at His feet. Be- 
hind Him, says Dr. Geikie, at a short distance, rose the grey 
green limestone swells, rounded with varied patches of culti- 
vated ground. Lifting His eyes He beheld a husbandman 
scattering seed on the beautiful hillside. Upon this well 
established and well authenticated custom, He builds up this 
great parable. Gathering this figure from among many in 
nature, He uses it to impress upon the minds of the multi- 
tude the deep spiritual and eternal truths of the gospel. “I 
cannot doubt,” says Trench, “that the Lord intended to set. 
Himself forth as the chief sower of the seed (not of course to 
the exclusion of the apostles and their successors); that here, 
as in the next parable, ‘He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man,’ and this, even though He nowhere in as many 
words announces, Himself as such.” His entrance into the 
world was a going forth to sow the word of the kingdom, 
which word He first proclaimed to be His seed and the hearts 
of men His soil; while others were only able to sow because 
He had sown first. They did but carry on the work which 
He had auspicated and begun. 


The seed referred to in this parable symbolizes the truth; 
for as the harvest unfolds to the husbandman the kind of 
seed he has sown, likewise will eternity reveal the kind of 
gospel seed we have sown. Nothing but truth, as given by 
Jesus, will stand in that day. “My words shall not pass 
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away.” Care should be taken that the seed is unmixed. It 
will save a vast amount of trouble in the great harvest day. 
True, the tares and wheat will grow together until harvest; 
but then the refining glory of the judgment will chase away 
all innovations like chaff before the wind. Let the husband- 
man be careful what he sows, for he that soweth to the flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. 


The result in the parable is varied and interesting. In 
its comprehensiveness it includes all conditions of mankind, 
and teaches the great truth that all are within reach of the 
gospel. I would not presume to say that all mankind will be 
saved, but that individual salvation is a possibility; for I 
perceive that neither this parable nor any other scripture 
teaches the theory of divine arbitrary supremacy whereby 
some were created to be lost. The class of hearers least likely 
to be saved are the wayside hearers. “And when he sowed, 
some seeds fell by the wayside and the fowls came and de 
voured them.” The wayside, as you are aware, is the traveled 
way—the thoroughfare of travel and traffic. <A wayside 
hearer is an individual hurried along by surrounding influ- 
ences, ready for almost anything, with little employment and 
little mind to employ; his moral nature a common, over 
which the transient influences of the hour pass in quick suc- 
cession. He is led to the theatre as easily as to the anxious 
seat, and perhaps more readily, as the circumstances around 
him may determine. To such an individual the danger is 
that Satan comes as soon as the word is sown in the heart, 
und with some trifling amusement to engage the attention, 
removes the word of life before it can take root and grow. 
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The parable refers to another class of hearers: “Some 
fell upon stony places where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they sprung up because they had no deepness of 
earth, and when the sun was up they were scorched, and _ be- 
cause they had no root they withered away.” These hearers 
are moved by sudden and sharp impulse, frequently making 
a public profession, but again relapsing into the way of death. 
Men generally animadvert with severity upon their course, 
but I have learned to look upon them with much compassion, 
However, the condition of the stony ground hearer is inse- 
cure. His final destiny is jeopardized by want of strength in 
his moral being; he should cultivate a greater depth of 
thought and strive after a deeper work of grace in the heart, 
and by no means distrust the Lord should his first love grow 
cold betimes. 


Men will rejoice in the overflowing assurance of salva- 
tion. There is something to excite and move the greatest 
depths of his moral being to know that he is born of God— 
adopted into His family and made a priest unto Him forever. 
The Saviour’s interpretation, after all, is crowning: “He that 
received the seed into stony places, the same is he that hear- 
eth the word and anon with joy receiveth it; yet hath he not 
root in himself, but endureth for a while; for when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth because of the words, by-and-by, he 
is offended; yet bath he not root in himself? because of this 
he withereth away.” 


The term “root,” in this connection, stands for “firm- 
ness.” Such a root in himself had St. Paul when he argued 
his own case before Agrippa; or when, standing on the banks 
of the Mystic River, he exclaimed in the language of holy 
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fortitude: “I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand.” Such a root in himself had Mar- 
tin Luther, when he arranged the ninety-five theses in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of indulgences, and nailed them against, 
the gate of the church at Wittenberg. In like manner had 
the immortal Polycarp a root in himself; when asked. to re- 
vile Christ, he answered: “Highty and six years have I 
served Him, and He hath never wronged me, and how can I 
blaspheme my King?” 


The parable still calls attention to another class of hear- 
ers: “And some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them.” According to the Master’s explana- 
tion, he also that received seed among the thorns is he that 
heareth the word, and the cares of this world and the deceit- 
fulness of riches choke the word and it becometh -unfruitful. 
The difference was not in the soil, but in the preparation; the 
ground had not been thoroughly cleansed; the thorns out- 
grew the good seed. In like manner secular cares <clipse the 
truth. The good ground heareis are they who receive and 
understand the word. “He that received seed into good 
ground is he that heareth the word and understandeth it, 
which also beareth fruit.” The secret of the success was the 
thorough preparation. To receive the word is to desire it. 
Such were they of Berea - “These were more noble than they — 
of Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily whether those 

. things were so.” 


To receive the word is to love it, We should love the 
word because it will make us wise unto salvation through 
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faith in Jesus. True wisdom is from heaven and the divine 
word is the avenue through which it is given to mankind. 
We should love the word because it will be a lamp unto our 
feet and a light unto our path. The darker the night, the 
brighter the thunderbolt. So has it been in all the ages of 
the world. It was the midnight darkness of Popery in the 
sixteenth century that gave an immortal brilliancy to the 
word of life. Infidels have tried to extinguish the light, but 
the greater the opposition the grander is the success. Like 
Bunyan’s figure of the man casting water on the fire, the 
more water, the higher and hotter the flame. Thus it was 
with Tyndal, the English reformer. When his first transla- 
tion of the scriptures was conveyed to England, it was strong- 
ly denounced by the government. This, however, only acted 
as an advertisement, and several new editions were issued. 


Gospel light has a wonderful transforming power. It 
transformed the dungeon at Philippi into an old fashioned 
prayer-meeting room .Bedford jail was changed from a dun- 
geon into a sanctum from whence came the famous writings 
of John Bunyan. Dying couches have been changed into ar- 
bors of peace, fanned by angels’ wings. In order to profit by 
the word we must believe it; not simply a speculative belief, 
but a practical acceptance of the same. The result with the 
good ground hearers was marvelous: “Others fell in good 
ground and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold.” 


THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST (1 Peter 3, 18). 


From the undefined depth of sin, Jehovah proposes, 
through the intermediate agency of Christ’s vicarious suffer- 
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ings and death, to raise the human race as an entity to end- 
less and undeniable glory. This proposition does not, by any 
means, argue the eternal salvation of every member of the 
human family. The system of redemption through faith in 
Christ is beyond doubt the cardinal theme of the New Testa- 
ment—the cornerstone of that blessed superstructure that 
finds its consummation on the everlasting hills crowned with 
the castles of the blessed. It is the grand, central sun that 
throws light athwart the immeasured path of human destiny. 
The satisfaction of Christ as an intermediate agency presup- 
poses a first cause. But purpose, like all the other aims 
in the mind of Jehovah, is not incompatible with the sub- 
lime truth that perfection is based on conditions, and these 
conditions are brought within reach of all. Revelation and 
reason are a unit on this point. Truths derived from nature 
are just as sacred as truths derived from religion. Mankind 
is required to keep the law. The answer of Jesus to the 
young man who approached Him on the all-important sub- 
ject, “What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” (Mark 
10, 17) exemplifies this truth. Redemption in its results is 
not limited to human nature alone. The prophet says, “the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose” (las. 35, 1); as 
Evil in the beginning scattered the seeds of discord every- 
where, changing the world into an arena of sorrow and death, 
so redemption will ultimately bring it back to its former 
beauty. 


Christ is the world’s great sin offering, as we find record- 
ed in John 1, 29: “Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” The position assumed is that the 
whole world has been benefitted through the obedience, suffer- 
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ing and death of the Lord Jesus Christ. The incident of 
Abraham and Isaac clearly teaches the vicarious nature of 
Christ’s death (Gen. 22, 2). The patriarch was commanded to 
take his son Isaac and go into the land of Moriah, and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains that 
Jehovah would designate. From a human point of view this 
would derange the whole system of redemption, yet Abraham, 
seeing the meaning of a positive law only in the expressed 
words of the law giver, proceeded early the next morning 
toward the place designated by the Lord. But mark the col- 
loquy between father and son: “Behold the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for burnt offering.” This ques- 
tion only illustrates the deep anxiety manifested upon the 
part of ancient saints in looking forward to the sacrificial 
work of Jesus. Salvation by faith in the Son of God was 
not as plainly comprehended in primitive times as it is 
at present. Abraham realized that in due time Jehovah 
would redeem the world, yet in what distinct form the Re- 
deemer would come might have been a question of quite a 
different character. Yet the answer of Abraham to Isaac: 
“My son, God will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing,” illustrates that the patriarch’s faith reached down 
through the whole routine of Jewish forms and ceremonies to 
the time when humanity as an entity would walk forth from 
its prison of spiritual death in the person of the Blessed Re- 
deemer. Yet there is another view to be taken of this cir- 


cumstance. 


When Isaac was bound and laid on the altar, in due time 
Jehovah interfered and saved the life of Isaac. But what 
was to be done? The type or figure must be carried out. In 
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looking round Abraham beheld a ram caught by the horns 
in the thicket. He took the ram and offered it up in- 
stead of his son, symbolizing the vicarious death of the Mes- 
siah. The uniform testimony of the prophets is ancther link 
welded into the chain of argument that confirms the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s death. The prophet says: ‘When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin” (Isa. 53,10). This 
prophetic statement agrees with the language in the garden of 
agony: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;” 
illustrating the two-fold nature of Christ’s death, mental and 
physical. A condition of sin is held against the human fami- 
ly, and the blood of Christ is the only thing that can effect 
remission. 


This exegesis of the system of redemption is reasonable, 
because in the sight of the divine law of equity Christ became 
man’s security. The whole legal responsibility was on Him. 
He became jointly liable with man, and of necessity was mor- 
ally bound to die. Christ nailed to the cross is the clinching 
argument that supports the unchangeability of the divine 
government. It was reasonable for Christ to suffer, in order 
that He might attain to the joy set before Him (Heb. 12, 2); 
the joy of a Redeemer, that otherwise He could not have had. 
Joy of this kind seems to rise paramount to all other joy ex- 
pressed in the holy scriptures. It is, no doubt, a mighty work 
to create a world and fashion it in the beauty and symmetry 
of this material universe. It is a God-like work to make the 
sun, the great ruler of the day, that throws off its light with 
the velocity of one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in 
a second! _ But what is all that compared with redeeming a — 
a soul endowed with a continuity of existence? It was reas- 
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onable for Christ to suffer in order to enter His glory. Oh! 
could we penetrate the veil that separates us from a view of 
Jesus in His office of mediation, and hear the seraphic tones 
of praises bursting seemingly from countless myriads of blood- 
washed spirits! Oh! could we learn the theme of that heav- 
enly choir as the golden harps, swept by ransomed fingers, 
send their notes afloat on celestial air, till from the immeas- 
urable domain that lies beyond the valley of death, one unin- 
terrupted chorus is wafted up to the throne—Thou art 
worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof; for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood, 
out of every kindred and tongue, and people, and nation, and 
hast made us unto our God kings and priests, and we shall 
reign on the earth. It appears to me that the new song, as 
sung by those sinless choristers, gives conclusive testimony to 
the sacrificial work of Jesus. We have no right to reject a 
God-given truth because we cannot understand all the mys. 
tery connected with it. Am I bound to reject the laws that — 
govern this mundane sphere because I cannot comprehend 
them? The apostle Peter emphatically declares: “For Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He | 
might bring us to God.” It was reasonable for Christ to suf- 
fer, because the Captain of our salvation is made perfect 
through sufferings. Perfection, in this sense, is exclusively 
official; that is, Christ was set apart or consecrated to the 


work of mediation through sufferings. A mediator is one 


who stands between two dissenting parties. There are two 
very essential qualifications directly connected with the office 
work of a mediator. First, a thorough knowledge of his con- 


stituency; and second, a radical understanding of the wants of 


the people with whom he is negotiating. Therefore, Christ as 
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a mediator is perfect in the full sense of the word. From a 
divine standpoint (so far as revealed in the Bible) He is di- 
vine. His own mind framed the law, hence He knew just 
what the law required of mankind. From a human point of 
view we have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feelings of our infirmities, but was in all points 
_ tempted like as we are, yet without sin. This mediation meets. 
the exigency of man. Itis the peace branch from above, a 
balm for all sorrow. It gives beauty for ashes; the oil of joy 
for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heay- 
iness. In the scriptures, which are a graphic representation 
of the divine mind, the sorrow-stricken of earth can find com- 
fort; and even in the vale and scenery of death it becomes a 
rod and staff. It was reasonable for Christ to suffer that he 
might more fully enjoy the society of those for whom he suf- 
fered. When the infinite burst of glory shall lift the believer 
to the paradise of peace, then shall faith lift up the tearless eye 
in realization of the divine companionship of Him who said: 
“Let not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe 
alsoin me. In my father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so I would have told you; I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if Igo and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also.” 


IT IS FINISHED. (John 19, 30.) 


St. Paul remarks: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever” (Heb. 18, 8). Like the sun which to-day 
shines in power and grandeur, the same as when its first rays 
shot across the world released from chaos, so Jehovah, as far as 
his aitributes are concerned, is a unit, but manifesting him- 
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self to mankind in the threefold dispensation of Father, Son 
and Spirit. “The sun,” says Brewster, “the great orb of light, 
is the soul and centre of the solar system—the lamp that 
lights it—the fire that heats it—the magnet that guides and 
controls it—the fountain of color which gives the azure to the 
sky, its verdure to the fields, its rainbow hues to the gay 
world of flowers, and the purple light of love to the marble- 
like cheek of youth and beauty. Every plant, tree and flower 
grows by the grace and beauty of the sun. Leaving out of 
account the ebb and flow of the tide, every mechanical action 
of the earth’s surface; every manifestation of power organic or. 
inorganic, vital and physical, is produced by the power of the 
sun.” As the material sun is the great orb of solar light, so 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the sun of righteousness, is the soul and 
centre of spiritual light. “TI am the light of the world,” said 
Jesus, and was there ever a truer statement made? The 
sacred writers have borrowed various figures from nature in 
order to set forth the transcendent excellencies and unrivalled 
glories of the divine man. He is called the tree of life, the 
rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley and tbe bright and morn- 
ing star, and the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. What the dawn is to the material 
day after a long, dark night, what the Springtime is after the 
deadness of Winter, is Christ to the soul and mind of man. 


When the ancient dispensation, in whose economy Jeho- 
vah spoke in thunder tones from Sinai’s top and traced his 
law with fingers of fire on Tables of Stone and dwelt amid 
the glory of the Shekinah, was fulfilled and passed away, the 
second dispensation was introduced. Jesus Christ, in whom 
dwelt all the fullness of the God-head, fulfilled this dispensa- 
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tion in his sacrificial atonement. Subsequent to this was the 
dispensation of the spirit. In all these manifestations, Jeho- 
valh’s character remains unchangeable. In all is manifested 
a desire to redeem humanity. The narrative of Christ’s ex- 
treme sufferings commences in the garden of Gethsemane, 
whither he had gone to pray. It was night. The grave, 
cypress gloom of Gethsemane added strength to his already 
anticipated sorrow. Jesus had frequently crossed Kidron, but 
never before with such attending emotions. He says to His 
disciples: “Sit ye here while I go yonder and pray.” Select- 
ing three of His most devoted followers, He plunges still 
deeper into the garden.. His sorrow is intense: “My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” The three disciples 
are requested to remain at a certain place, but Jesus presses 
His way forward a stone’s cast, and falling on His knees, 
ejaculates the soul-touching prayer: ‘Oh my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” It was impossible for the cup to pass from 
Him. It would be incompatible with the great principle of 
equity. It was important that He drink it even to the last. 


After praying, He returns to His disciples and finds them 
sleeping. His address portrays astonishment. “What! could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” Again He goes away. He 
knocks first at the audience chamber of heaven. Then He 
appeals for comfort to His disciples. Heaven is silent. 
His disciples are asleep. Oh sympathy! thou love beam, 
_ kissed by the dewdrops of fadeless spring; where art thou 
now? Who is this mighty sufferer? Is it He whose voice 
resounded in the vale of death and restored the dead to life? 
Ts it He whose voice rolled Galilee into peace, and at whose 
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word the storm went muttering back to its native home? 
He pleads still more earnestly, yet the silence of heaven is 
profound. Again that touching prayer goes up, manifesting 
a greater resignation. The disciples are still sleeping when 
He returns. He turns away again and appeals to Jehovah. 
Surely He is bearing our griefs and carrying our sorrows. 


It is said an angel strengthened Him; but why an angel? 
Why not the Father? The surges rise higher and beat more 
fiercely. So intense is His sorrow that His sweat is like great 
drops of blood. At last the shock comes. It moves Him not. 
He stands on the rock of His unsullied allegiance to heaven. 
It was shuddering nature and indomitable will struggling 
together. “Thy will be done” issues from His lips, and all 
is over. He has anticipated and rehearsed His final conflict 
and won the victory; now on the theatre of an invincible 
will and then on the arena of the cross—(Brown.) With 
what composure He returns to His disciples. “Sleep on now 
and take your rest.” 


I shall not follow Jesus in all those terrible night wander- 
ings and fearful scenes that preceded his final conflict on the 
cross. We read of great victories, but none so grand as 
Calvary. In my meditations I behold a great multitude of 
people surging toward Golgotha. It is not the step of milli- 
tary discipline, but rather the undisciplined tramp of an in- 
furiated mob. Pilate, the Roman procurator, has affixed his 
signature to the death warrant of Jesus. The court-yard is 
thrown open and the precious Lord of life and glory is led 
away, bearing His own cross. It was a Roman custom that 
all criminals condemned to death by the barbarous mode of 
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crucifixion were compelled to carry their own instrument of 


torture. 


An ancient legend states that Veronica, a young maiden, 
approached Jesus, weeping, and wiped the bloody sweat from 
His brow. In return for this act of love and self-sacrifice He 
left His image on the napkin. It is only a legend, but rich - 
and significant is the sentiment conveyed. Whoever comes 
in contact with Jesus, and that act is prompted by faith, shall - 
receive the divine likeness on the soul. 


Krummacher records another legend: As Jesus was 
passing by, the Jew Ahasuerus stepped out of his dwelling, 
and with devilish hatred, struck with his foot the Holy One 
of Israel, in consequence of which He began to totter beneath 
His load, and to even sink to the ground. This occasioned 
the denunciation that He should henceforth wander restless 
and a fugitive through the world and not die until the Lord 
should come again. This Ahasuerus is the Wandering Jew. 
Here again we are brought in contact with simply a fabulous 
statement; nevertheless, it represents a great truth. “His 
blood be upon us and our children,” was the Jewish ery of 
hatred. This, evidently beyond a doubt, has been demon- 
strated to a certainty. 


At length the multitude surmount the hill, and fearful is 
the scene that follows. But how incomparable those suffer- 
ings! Jesus seemed to rise above them for a moment and 
bid the thief a glorious welcome to Paradise. Nature 
mingled her emotions in sympathy with Jesus on that terri- 
ble day. The sun covered his face and refused to exhibit his 
glory ; and ancient tradition states that Diogenes witnessed. 


‘ 
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in Egypt the solar darkness that preceded the death of Jesus, 
and exclaimed: “Either the Deity suffers at this moment or 
sympathizes with one that does.” 


‘When Isaac was bound and laid upon the altar, a voice 
dropped from heaven, saying: “Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad.” That-voice is silent now. No word bids the exe- 
cutioners relinquish their bloody grasp. No divine audience 
chamber is open now. IlJeaven’s intelligences stand robed in 
profound silence awaiting the mighty result. -“ Itis finished!” 
bursts from the cross. “It is finished!” rolls along the ever- 
lasting hills crowned with the habitations of the blessed. It 
is finished, and Jesus has won! | 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH.—JOHN 14, 17. 


Truth, while in the abstract ever present, isin the relation 
it bears to our understandings past, present and future. Re-, 
latively considered, past truth is denominated historical; 
present truth, simply truth; future truth, either speculative 
deductions or prophetic declarations. The word of God comes 
to the human understanding in this threefold character, and 
embraces all truth which is given unto us for profit. If in 
the days of old the Psalmist illuminated by the light of in- 
spiration, felt the necessity of asking that the Lord would 
open his eyes in order that he might behold wondrous things 
in the divine economy, how much more necessary is it that 


-we should ask Jehovah to open our eyes that we may see the 


wonders of his perfect law! This illuminating influence is 
essential to man because the knowledge of God is not inherent. 
There is no natural quality or faculty or attribute in man 
that leads him to a knowledge of God. I grant that the 
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faculty or the sentiment of veneration which prompts him to 
worship whatever is superior as well as dangerous to him in 
the phenomena of nature, is universal among men. It is a 
natural instinct of the human understanding. But beyond 
this, his natural mind and unaided reason does not, nor can 
not go. The human mind in everything relating to the 
character and will of God is a blank. Science may deduce 
and speculative philosophy premise the existence of a first 
cause, but science and philosophy are to the attributes and 
character of God skeptical; and hence no innate knowledge 
of God pertains to the human mind. Man being thus im- 
prisoned from a knowledge of God, requires that his eyes be 
opened, that the prison walls be broken down before he can - 
behold wondrous things out of the divine law (Psa. 119-18). 


If there is one passage in the divine word more wonder- 
ful to the comprehension of the finite mind than all others, 
it is that: “God so loved the world that he gaye his only 
begotten son that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life.” (John 3,16.) But the 
very splendor, and grandeur, and life essence of this passage 
rests upon faith alone. We cannot prove by any process of 
human reason that it is truth. We must accept it by faith as 
a trath of God, or reject it as a fable or superstition. Again, 
love’ is the power of giving and securing affection. The 
human mind cannot place its affections on that which is 
incapable of returning affection. Christ is our elder brother 
and model. He is absent from sight, yet we love Him. By 
faith we receive the historical truth that He first loved us, and 
by the known law of the operation of the mind_in the re- 
ciprocity of affection, we reason that as we know we love 
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Him,so we may know He now loves us. But if He now 
loves us, then He now has the power to love, is now animate, 
is now alive, and thus is our faith in God’s declaration that 
He raised Jesus from the dead, strengthened by our reason, 
for were Jesus now dead, now inanimate, then He could not 
love us, and no love toward Him could spring from our 
hearts. 


The ancient prophets of God all came down to death; 
they knew there was a land of glory and repose beyond, but 
could not reach it while on earth because of the gulf of 
death ; but Jesus when He came passed through death, and 
returning to earth, brought life and immortality to light. In 
Him is a road that will guide all through death to the bright 
beyond. But this wondrous truth, to be profitable, must be 
secured by faith; for while man’s existence is eternal, the 
real man is an undying entity; a knowledge of this great, 
this wondrous truth is only brought to man through the 
return of Jesus from the grave to earth, in proclaiming to all 
who receive His wondrous truths and follow Him, an eternal 
felicity and joy unspeakable. 


The thing a man worships and adores will mould his 
character. The mind, contemplating the holy things of . 
God’s law, will be thereby made more and more God-like, 
will be raised higher and higher above the low and grovel- 
ing things of earth, will be more and more strengthened and 
enabled to conceive higher and broader schemes for the ad- 
vancement of the race and the amelioration of His fellows. 


Another advantage is that it gives us peace and comfort. 
in the life journey. When we grasp the promise of Jehovah, 
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that He is ever present with us, that His provident care 
watches over our pathway, and directs our wanderings, and 
bears us up in the strong arm of His power, then, though the 
clouds of adversity may gather around us, and the pitiless 
storms of adversity may beat upon us, we know that we have 
a sure refuge and rock of defense. And this knowledge of 
God’s presence and watchful care over us gives a peace and 
comfort that nothing else beneath the broad canopy of the 
firmament can supply. 


Again, it is the connecting link between life and im- 
mortality. All the pathway from earth to glory is delineated 
in the wondrous Law of God. It shows man how far he has 
wandered from God, how far he falls short of what is required 
for an entrance into heaven. How abject and helpless he is, 
and then leads him to the One, strong to deliver, and mighty 
to save. It shows God’s love as infinite as God himself is, 
and how that love can be made to quench the fires sin has 
started in mens’ souls, and how in Jesus’ name, the nations | 
of the earth are blessed. 


ALL SCRIPTURE. IS GIVEN BY INSPIRATION. — 
2 Lita elo: 


In the Bible are principles of inspiration and principles 
of regulation.. A holy reverence of Jehovah’s word assisted 
by the electric current of sympathy will lead us into fellow- 
ship with the Lord Jesus Christ in every moral and positive 
duty. Religion in its native simplicity is not prepossessing to 
the artificial professor. It is not all to look with ceaseless 
admiration on the external gorgeous dazzling drapery of a 
formal religion—to listen with exquisite delight to vocal and 
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instrumental harmonies; but loving obedience is that which 
without doubting addresses itself, seemingly, to the most un- 
pleasant duties. Dr. Junkin eloquently says: “Herein lies the 
philosophy of the general fact, that within the sphere of 
religion, the externals, the mere outward drapery, dazzles the 
eye and arrests the attention, whilst the inner spiritual sub- 
stance passes unnoticed.” Children in years and knowledge 
see with the eye and hear with the ear, while with the heart 
they understand not. Let religion put on an outward gor- 
geous ceremonial, let her appear arrayed in purple and scar- 
let, let her head wear the jeweled coronet; let her majestic 
service be accompanied with all the enchantments of choral 
and instrumental harmonies, and the undeveloped mind will 
hail her with exquisite delight. But let herappear meek and 
lowly, humble and unadorned, and there is no beauty seen in 
her. “Sheisasa root out of dry ground, despised and re- 
jected of men.” 


John says (21, 25) there are also many otherthings which 
Jesus did the which if they should be written, every one I 
suppose, that even the world itself would not contain the 
books that should be written. It isnot to be supposed for a 
moment that anything like non-essentials would be placed in 
_the Bible. Jesus Christ taught as one having authority and 
His least saying comes within range of that authority. We 
are informed, according to the revised version, that every 
scripture inspired of God is profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be furnished completely unto every 
good work. (2 Tim. 3, 16). 
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What can be more incompatible with the true spirit of in- 
vestigation than to reject one thing and admit another when 
both are given by the same authority. The difference be- 
tween a moral and positive law is so striking that the signifi- 
cation is obvious. By moralinstitution I understand a system 
of ethics in which an action performed or an expression 
made is corroborated by arguments logically deduced from 
human reason. Positive institution rests upon revelation, 
looking for its evidences in the expression of the antecedent 
cause. The spirit of the Lord is the suggestive principle in 
all those branches of sacred science which gives a positive 
statement of truth as founded in the nature of things or in 
the express words of the Jehovah, or else established by obser- 
vation or experiment. St. Paul comes to the front with the 
clinching argument—* Now the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him, and he cannot know them because they are spiritually 
Judged.” (1 Cor. 2,14). The permanent establishment of 
any proposition of practical truth depends not so much upon 
the number of arguments as upon their credibility. It is 
said the violet grows low, covers itself with its own tears, and 
of all flowers yields the sweetest fragrance. Such is the word 
of the Lord. It contributes to human happiness when every- 
thing else fails. It refines in this life and enables us to pre- 
pare ourselves more fully to enjoy that fadeless rest gloriously 
beyond the flight of years. The Bible is a wonderful book. 
It required fifteen hundred years to write it and the man who 
wrote the closing pages of it, says H. L. Hastings, had no 
communication with the man who commenced it. How did 
these men, writing independently produce such a book? 
Other books get out of date when they are ten or twenty years 


ne 
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old, but this book lives on through the ages and keeps abreast 
of the mightiest thought and intellect of every age. 


THE PRECIOUS PROMISES—2 Peter 1, 4. 


The exceeding great and precious promises are peerless 
and immutable. Like apples of gold in pictures of silver, 
waymarks to the heavenly kingdom. There are so many 
beacon lights to guide the Christian mariner across the sea of 
life to the haven of eternal repose. Some writer has said: 
“The promises of God are a beautiful melody but when com- 
bined into a single harmonious whole they form a glorious 
anthem, sending inspiration through the entire citadel of 
Christian experience.” Combined they are the height and 
depth and length and breadth of the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. The alpha and the omega, the be- 


ginning and the end, the first and the last. Christ all and in 
all—essentially speaking the exceeding great and precious 


promises, contain all that is requsite to life and godliness. 
Participation in the divine nature, the everlasting consola: 
tions of the spirit and an abiding hope of the heavenly in- 


heritance. 


_ In the “Seed Corn for the Sower” it is recorded that dur- 
ing the civil war, young men were urged to volunteer. They 
were told how they might rise in the ranks and be promoted 
to positions of honor and power, and they were assured that 
even should they die in battle, their names would be remem- 
bered and would go down to posterity as honored and dis- 
tinguished. Come with me and I will show you ten thous- 
and graves in front of Richmond, and over each is a piece of 
board with these words: “Names Unknown.” “Not as the 
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world gives.” No! blessed Christ, Thy promises and Thy 
gifts are not like these. It is said a soldier lay dying on the 
Crimean battlefield. An officer by his side said: “Comrade 
can I do anything for you?” “Yes,” answered the dying 
man. “Under my head, in my knapsack is a small Testa- 
ment. Take it and read the twenty-seventh verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of John.” ‘The officer did as he was re- 
quested: “ Peace I leave with you, ny peace I give unto you, 
not as the world giveth give I unto you; let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” “Thank you,” said the 
dying man and resting his head on that blessed promise he 
breathed out his life sweetly there. 


The promises of the Bible are precious: 


I. Because they are grounded in the immutability. of 
Jehovah. (Heb. 6, 16.) 


II. Because they are great. (2 Pet. 1. 4.) 


III. Because of their fulfilment. Thomas Manton says 
every promise is based on four pillars: 


1. God’s Justice which cannot suffer him to be 
decend. (Psa. 89, 14.) 


2. God’s goodness, which cannot suffer Him to 
forget. (Psa. 28, 6.) 


» 


%. God’s truth, which cannot suffer Him to change. 
(Heb. 18, 8.) 


4. God’s power, which will not fail to accomplish. 
(2 Chron. 28, 8.) 
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IV. Because they have been tested. (Heb. 10, 23; Heb. 
11,9; Rom. 15, 8.) 


V. Because they are available. (2 Peter, 1, 4.) 


VI. Because they are suited to every condition in life. 
(Heb. 11, 33.) 


1. For the aged. (92 Psa. 14.) 
2. For the young. (Acts 2, 39.) 
3. For the suffering. (Rom. 8, 17.) 


Illustration: It is said the more fiercely the billows beat 
upon the shore the more the pebbles are rounded and polished. 
The more a diamond is cut the more brilliant it becomes. 
Afflictions polish souls for the great Temple of Eternity. 
Mad Joseph not been Egypt’s prisoner, says a writer, he 
would not have been Egypt’s governor. 


VII. Because they promise a rest to the people of God. 
(Heb. 4, 9.) 








CHAPTER XLIX, 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 


Give tongues of fire, and hearts of love 
To preach the reconciling word. 
Give power and unction from above, 
Where’er the joyful sound is heard. 
— Montgomery: 


THE NIGHT MESSAGE—Luke 2, 10. 


, MWAHE circumstances occurred somewhere in the neigh- 
J 4 borhood of Bethlehem. Tradition points out a cave 
™ southeast of the town as the place of the nativity. 
The empress Helena, in the fourth century erected a chapel 


at the same place which still exists. 


The traditional site of the appearance of the heavenly 
vision to the shepherds is about a mile east of the chapel. 
Observe 


I. The supernatural light, the glory of the Lord resem- 
bling the Old Testament Shekinah. (Luke 2, 9.) 


II. The radiant messenger—The angel of the Lord. 
Before the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, 
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angels were employed to deliver special messages to man- 
kind: 


1. To Elijah in his despondent sleep. (1 Kings 19 
5.) 


2. To Daniel in the lions’ den. (Dan. 6, 22.) 
3. To Peter in prison. (Acts 12, 7.) 

4, ‘To Cornelius in Ceserea. (Acts 10, 3.) 

5. To Mary. (Luke 1, 26; 1,19.) 

6. Michael and Satan on Mt. Nebo. (Jud. 9.) 
III. The Theme of the Angel’s Message. (Luke 2, 11.) 

1. Christ the annointed. 

2. Christ a Saviour to deliver. 

3. Christa Lord to Rule. 
IV. The Heavenly Host. (Luke 2, 13.) 

-1. A multitude. (Rev. 7, 9.) 

2. The theme of their worship. (Luke 2, 14.) 
V. The recipients of the message. (Luke 2, 28.) 

1, A lowly company. 

2. Engaged in the common duties of life. 


H. Clay Trumbull, in the Sunday School Times says: 
“There is nothing better than duty—doing day or night. 
Whether it be sleeping or waking, caring for a sick child, or 
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watching over property that is in danger, the best thing to do 
is to do what ought to be done. And where one is doing his 
duty he is in the place of usefulness, and at the post of honor. 
If God wants a man for special work, he will call a man who 
_ is already where he belongs, whether that man be a king or 
shepherd. If He wants a shepherd He will not look for him 
in a palace but in a sheep pasture. If He wants a king He 
will not look for him in a sheep pasture, but in a palace. If 
you want to serve God or please God be at your place of duty 
by day and by night.” 


VI. The evidences or signs. 
t- Positive. - (lea. 55, 13.) 


2. Reasonable and not difficult “to understand. 
(Acts 26, 26.) 


GOING TO BETHLEHEM—Luke 2, 15. 


And it came to pass as the angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another: “Let 
us now go even unto Bethlehem and see this thing which 
is come to pass and which the Lord hath made known unto 


” 


us.” Observe 
I. The vision receding. 
The angels went away. (Luke 19, 42.) 
II. The prompt action. 
1, They determined to investigate. (Isa. 1, 18.) 


2. They came in haste. (Ex. 3, 4.) 
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Ill. What the shepherds discovered. 
1. Prophecy fulfilled. (1 Sam. 2, 35.) 
2. Truth verified. (Acts 26, 26.) 
3. They made known the vision. (Isa. 12, 4.) 


‘THE SHEPHERDS RETURN—Luke 2, ee 


The shepherds returned glorifying and praising God for 
all the things they had heard and seen as it was told them. 
Observe 


I. Revelation will bear testing. (Isa. 1, 18.) 


II. Heavenly joy is founded in spiritual knowledge. 
(John 13, 17.) 


III. Heavenly joy is the result of faith. (1 Pet. 1, 8.) 
IV. Heavenly joy is the joy of hope. (Heb. 6, 19.) 


VY. High religious experiences will not keep us from the 
common duties of life. The shepherds returned to their daily 
avocations. 


VI. In finding the child Jesus, the shepherds found 
supreme happiness, for they returned glorifying and praising 
God for all the things they had heard and seen. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON—Luke 15. 


The parable of the prodigal son is a gem among the 
many gems of the Bible. It portrays a vivid representation 
of Jehovah’s love for fallen humanity. Home with its mani- 
fold attractions, its filial and blessed associations, standing in 
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the pure light of heaven, is the groundwork of the parable. 
What an impressive picture we have here! The tender 
associations down from the family circle, grouping together a 
father’s love 





the waywardness of intractable boyhood, his 
alienation from a pleasant home, his profligate life and the 
terrible results, the awakening and coming to himself, the 
absolute wretchedness that to a great extent induced his 
return; the venerable father, although many years must have 
well nigh rounded up his earthly career, looking out, anxious- 
ly watching and waiting for the lost son’s return, the recogni- 
zation even in his rags, the happy meeting, and the glorious 
reception! “Did ever an artist, pencil in hand,” says 
Leyburn, “and with instinctive eagerness, have a finer suc- 
cession of scenes for pencil and canvas than inspiration has 
here given?” But there are other points that outreach the 
literal and the dramatic. Great evangelical truths are beauti- 
fully taught in the most affecting imagery. The position of 
the father with his undying love and willingness to forgive 
in a measure, represents the great Father above whose love 
was full beyond human comprehension, and gloriously traced 
out amid the fearful scenes of Calvary. The wayward son 
throwing off the restraints of home and wandering in a tar 
country, typifies the unregenerate who, with an ever ready 
persistency, renounces the divinity of religious restraint and 
accept the nomadic life of sin. Observe 


I. The home he left. * Home,” says Dr. Newman, “is 
the scene of the dearest ties on earth—that new born love, 
which is far greater than the love of David and Jonathan, 
more than the love of Damon and Pythias, wherein human 
affection is blended into one. Love is the unmeasured gift 
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of God—the golden cord that binds human souls in a cove- 
nant strong and invincible. When thornless and pure, when 
undimmed by heartless indifference, consummate filial love 
floods the home with visions of beauty—a faint type indeed 
of that fadeless rest beyond this vale of tears.” History tells 
of a princess in the time of the Crusades whose love for her 
husband was so strong that when in battle with the Turks, 
he was wounded with a poisoned arrow, and when no phy- 
sican’s skill could save his life, voluntarially absorbed with 
her own lips the poison from the wound, knowing at the same 
time that it would insure her death. She loved him as she 
loved her own soul—a love indivisible in death (John 3, 16). 
The love of the father is as a great ocean, boundless and 
fathomless to the human mind. Columbus discovered 
America. From the ports of Spain he sailed away across the 
great deep in search of the new world. But what did he 
know about the vast interior—of the great lakes, mighty 
forests, and glorious mountain heights pinnacled with ice— 
of the great Mississippi Valley, with its rolling prairies 
fringing the venerable father of waters. Oh, the transcend- 
ant love of heaven! Born above the clouds, in the regions of 
an unclouded day, and swifter than the lightning’s flash, it 
links itself to the waiting soul and in the voice of the spirit 
cries out as did Ruth to Naomi: ‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee, for whither thou 
goest I will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people and thy God my God.” (Ruth 1, 16). 

II. The home of wealth. 

All the indications point in this direction; our father in 
heaven is rich. All the wealth of the Eldorado, the diamonds 
and rubies of the East are at his disposal. The poet says: 
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“A tent or a cottage why should I care, 
They are building a palace for me over there. 
Tho’ exiled from home, yet still I may sing 
All glory to God, I’m a child of a king.”’ 


Ill. The home of plenty: 


“How many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
enough and to spare?” Is there not a glorious fullness in the 
religion of Jesus Christ? Are we not complete in him? To 
be filled with all the fullness of God! Is there a grander 
elevation in the Christian life? 


IV. The home of forgiveness. 


What a glorious welcome awaited the prodigal son on 
his return! How ready the father was to forgive! A deaf 
mute being asked, what is forgiveness, took a pencil and 
wrote: “It is the odor a flower yields when trampled upon.” 
Sir William Jones has given us the following extract from 
the Persian poet, Sadi: 


“The sandal tree perfumes when riven 
The ax that laid it low, 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven 


’ 


Forgive and bless his foe. ’ 
V. The home privileges. 


1. The privileges of a son. No one dared to con- 
test his right. 


2. In the church all have inalienable rights. 


VI. The trouble. 
1. Neg. A. Not with the home. 
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B. Not with the father. 
C. Not with the family. 
2. Positively.—With the son. (Math. 16, 18) 
VII. The request. 
The request manifested, 


1. Uneasiness: Some children are never satisfied 
with home government. 


2. Discredit upon the home management. 
3. <A spirit of independence. 

VIII.- Leaving home. 
1. He gathered all together. Selfishness. 


2. Took his journey. Selected his own route. Sin 
isa matter of choice. 


3. He starts unprotected. No father’s judgment to. 
depend upon. 


4. He has no objective point in view. Wandering 
through life without a purpose. 


5. He starts with high aspirations. Good health, 
plenty of means, fond associates. Contrast him when he 
starts and when he come to himself in a far country. 


EXPERIENCES IN A FAR COUNTRY. 


Puffed up with youthful conceit and vainly imagining a 
good time, the prodigal son cuts loose from all domestic affili- 
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ations and sailing out into the current of sin swiftly, says a 
writer, the vision of the old palace mansion fades from his 
sight. Irresistible impulses, startling memories and boon 
companions rush him on. 


“The palace of gold like the sun it doth glare, 
And satan’s sons and his maidens are there, 
The rarest dainties of the teeming east, 
Provoke the Revel and adorn the feast.’’ 


Picture to yourself a young man of beautiful proportions 
and of such graceful agility, of such movements that the 
obstacles in his path which to others of stouter mould and 
heavier step might seem of serious inconvenience are by him 
unnoticed. The fair transparent brow, the restless eye, the 
ruddy complexion, the rich brown clustering hair, and the 
elastic step tell of no inactive life; and that well rounded up 
form isthe real picture of physical manhood. _ 


But alas! He is controlled by pernicious habits which 
can only be destroyed by the omnipotent grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He is but a type of the many who have 
forsaken the Lord and are wandering in sin. Vice may yield 
a transient satisfaction but at the last it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder. Six words each commencing 
with the letter W give the future record cf this young man. 

I. WANDERING. He took his journey into a far 
country and the road from his father’s door, says Joseph 
Sanderson, over which he traveled, led him farther and 
farther from peace and happiness. Sin cannot be limited and 
his journey was a gradual going away from protection. The 
unsaved soul, impatient of divine restraint, seeks to get as 
far from the Lord as possible. 
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II. WASTEFUL. He wasted his substance in riotous 
living. Oh! the terrible meaning of the word wasted—the 
real science of dissipation. Brightly sparkled the brimming 
cup as they drank to excess and, as one has said, lightly 
around the gambling table rang the gay laugh and still 
gayer jest. 


Ill. WANTING. In his search for carnal pleasure the 
prodigal son landed in the midst of destitution and hunger. 
The parable says: “He began to be in want.’ The mighty 
famine arose but it did not come until he was unprepared for 
it. He is alone responsible for his condition. Noone advised 
him in his downward career. 


IV. WRETCHED. Misery is the sure result of sin. In 
his lost condition he went and joined himself toa citizen of 
that country who-sent him into his fields to feed swine. 


Observe 
1. He seeks other help than his father. ' (Isa. 1, 4.) 


2. Human depravity. Behold the rich man’s son turned 


into aswine herd. (Rom. 1, 24; Eph. 2, 12.) 


» 


3. Conviction. Hecame to himself. It is said there 
is a way which seemeth right unto a man but the end 
thereof are the ways of death. Some one has said, “Who 
among the throngs that crowd the broad road to ruin have 
ever found that houses and lands, operatic amusements, 
crowns and kingdoms, can satisfy the intense cravings of the 
human soul.” The soul is spiritual and must be fed on bread 
that comes down from Heaven. Saladin, one of the Asiatic 
sovereigns, afterall the glories he had won, when dying said 
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to his standard bearer: “Go show this flag of the dead to the 
army and tell them that the Lord of the East could bring 
nothing but a single garment to the grave.” The far country 
affords no genuine sustenance to the hungry fainting soul. 
Sadder words were never uttered than the final sentence of a 
dying infidel leader: “ We are living on the perfume of an 
empty vase.” The prodigal son found that the way of the 
transgressor was hard. The famine was pressing him sore. 
His body was-weak and his mind was the battle ground over 
which the contending forces of good and evil purposes were 
fighting for the complete mastery. The storms are beating 
pitilessly against him. But the foe begins to weaken. The 
angel of peace is again at his side. It is said, he came to 
himself. What a wonderful statement! He was not himself 
before; all the manhood had been crushed out of him. He 
was dyed in the deepest sins of the day and could but cry - 
out in the language of one of old: Oh! wretched man that I 
am! Who shall deliver me from this body of death? (Rom. 
7,24.) Involuntarily his mind rushes back to the old man- 
sion by the wayside. The temple room of life’s cares, says 
Dr. Newman, may crowd out of our daily life the memories 
of childhood, yet its impressions will ever abide. Geologists 
can take us to sandstone formations reaching back into 
the incalculable past, and there show us on what was once the 
bed of an ocean—the marks of a ripple, the memorial of 
some small wave, and the marks of the rain drops that fell 
on those plastic shores and which the sun and the wind haye 
perpetuated for our eyes to behold. So the ripples and rain- 
drops of early childhood will ever remain on the sea shore of 
life. The mystical cord of memory weaves recollections of 
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many fond associations in the father’s house. These recollec- 
tions are doubtless the incentives to urge his return. 


V. WALKING HOME. The homeward journey. 


Resolutions amount to nothing unless shaped into prac- 
tice by an unyielding determination. When the hideousspectre 
of a misspent life appeared before the prodigal’son, he firmly 
resolved to return to his father’s house. “I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say unto him: Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and befure thee.” There is no power, says a 
writer, like the might of a great determination. Nothing less 
than the divine spirit can match it. When a thousand wires 
are welded into one, they forge the Damascus blade that can 
divide the gossamer or cut the iron bar asunder. And when 
all the energies of a human soul are molten into one force by 
the potent heat of a sublime purpose they shape a blade in- 
vincible by ought but the will of Jehovah. The longer I 
live the more I am persuaded that the great difference be- 
tween men—between the weak and the powerful, the great 

and the insignificent —is the energy of soul. Determination 

wrought into a solid practice and a purpose once fixed and 
then death or victory. That quality of the human mind will 
do anything that can be done in this world and no talent or 
circumstances, no opportunities can make a human being 
successful without it. S.C. Observe 


I. The importance of an immediate start. 


Once the matter was settled he began the homeward 
journey. Out in the highway with his back to the swine and 
his face towards the old palace mansion he presses his way. 
We are informed by the‘apostle, “ Behold, now is the accepted 
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time; behold, now is the day of salvation.” (2 Cor. 6, 2.) 
Delays are dangerous. Before another morning sun shall 
kiss away the early dew, you may be shuddering between two 
eternities—the eternity of the past and the eternity of the 
future. 


II. The obstacles in his way. 
1. The contract with the citizen. (Isa. 28, 15.) 
2. The sneers of his companions. (Psa. 22, 7.) 
5. He had nothing to take back. (Luke 18, 13.) 
4. He was weak and ragged. (Isa. 64, 6.) 
5. The long distance. (Luke 15, 13.) 
Ill. The father’s position. 
1. Hesaw him coming. (Luke 15, 20.) 
2.- His compassion. Reasons 
A. The relation. (Gal. 4, 7.) 
B. The spirit of the confessicn. 
3. The earnestness. 
He ran to meet him. (John 3, 16.) 


VI. WELCOME. The home reception. 


Many years doubtless have swung round the circle since 
the prodigal son fled from his father’s house. ‘Time and cir- 
cumstances work wondrous changes in the characters of 
men. Rapid indeed is the transition from the pure and good 
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to the base and ignoble. Steadily downward in the path of 
sin he journeyed until at last in a far distant country he suffers 
the inexpressible torture of a guilty conscience. He came to 
himself. Blessed realization! Wicked as has been his life 
he will not be rejected when he stands again before the old 
mansion door. The many mansioned house of our Father’s 
infinite love stands waiting to give the returning sinner a 
royal welcome. It is said that the celebrated Cowper, when 
in deep conviction, dreamed that he was walking in West- 
minster abbey. He heard a voice and saw a door. Pushing 
towards the door he was startled to see it close just before he 
reached it with a violence that woke the echoes of the great 
Cathedral. “The voice awakened me,” said Cowper, “and a 
sentence of excommunication from all the churches could not 
have been so dreadful as the interpretation I could not avoid 
putting on that dream.” The final reception of the redeemed 
souls will be glorious. 


Throw open the gates of the city 
Let its glory shine out like a star, 

That the millions who know not the Saviour 
May hasten from near and afar. 


Observe, 

I. How the Father regarded the prodigal. 
Ic “As his:sons (Psav52) 6.) 
2.° As dead. (Eiph. 2, 1°) 
3. As lost. (Luke 19, 10.) 


Reasons. A. Because he had strayed away. 
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B. Because he had depended upon other 
agencies. 


C. Because he was bewildered. 
II. Theapparel. A robe. 
1. He must receive it asa gift. (John 10, 28.) 


2. He must realize that it came from the Father. 
(John 6, 32.) 


3. He had nothing to pay. (Isa. 52, 3.) 


._ 4, The ring an emblem of love. The kiss will be 
forgotten but the ring will remain a symbol of the 


father’s affection for his son. 


Iii. The feast. 
Time of rejoicing. (Rev. 19, 9.) 
THE CALLING OF THE DISCIPLES—(VJohn 1, 37.) 


“And the two disciples heard him speak and followed 


Jesus.” Observe, 
I. Their previous preparation. 
Heard John speak. (John 1, 36) 
II. The noble act. They followed Jesus. 


Renan says: “Whatever may be the surprises of the 
future, Jesus will never be surpassed; his worship will grow 
young without ceasing; bis legend will call forth tears with- 
out end; his sufferings will melt the noblest heart; all ages 
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will proclaim that among the sons of men there is none born 


greater than Jesus.” 

III. They followed him in their own natural way. 
IV. Their motive, 
Neg.. A. Not wealth. (Matt. 8, 20.) 

B. Not honor, (Isa. 538, 3.) 

C. Not ease. (Isa. 58, 5.) 
Pos. Salvation. (John 6, 37.) 

NATHANIEL WON TO CHRIST—(John 1, 46). 


I. Nathaniel was won by Philip’s sublime invitation. 
(John 1, 45) 


II. Nathaniel was won by Philip’s joyful experience. 
(Psa. 66, 16.) 


III. Nathaniel was won by secret meditation. 


IV. Nathaniel was won by Christ’s own revelation. 
Jesus said unto him: “Before that Philip called thee when 
thou wast under the fig tree I saw thee.” (John 1, 48.) 


V. Nathaniel’s confession. 


Neg. A. Not his good works. 


B. Not some remarkable experience. 
Pos. “Thou art the son of God.” V. 49 


VI. One sight of Christ conquers prejudice. 
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VII. The greater sights yet to behold. (John 1, 51.) 
THE SANCTUARY—(Psa. 96, 6.) 


Spiritual worship is the sublime echo of hope and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ—the promptings of the most blessed 
experiences with the highest and sweetest anticipations. 
The true saint of God will have bright visions of the future 
as did Christian and Hopeful when from the lofty summit of 
Mt. Clear they beheld the Celestial city, just beyond the 
rolling tide. Some one has said that the best lives spring 
from the joys of salvation. We are assured that in His pres- 
ence is fullness of joy and at His right hand are pleasures 
evermore we know, says the author of the Study of Neglected 
‘Texts, that the best physical health is to be found in sunny 
rooms, more patients get well on th sunny side of the hospit- 
al than on the shady side. The fruit, is best and sweetest 
which ripens in the sun. A jovial disposition is pronounced 
by all physicians to be conducive to health. So we live and 
flourish in the church just in proportion as we enjoy the sun- 
light of the divine presence. The Psalmist says, “make a 
joyful noise unto God, all ye lands. Sing forth the honor of 
his name; make his praise glorious.” (66, 1.) When the 
soul, says Dr. Drummond, rises slowly above the world push- 
ing its delicate virtues in the teeth of sin, shaping itself into the 
image of Christ we deny that the power is of man. The 
worship of the most high is not mechanical but earnest and 
spiritual. The poet says: 


Our lives are songs, God writes the words 
And we set them to music at. pleasure, 
And the song grows glad or sweet or sad 
As we choose to fashion the metre. 
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Observe, 


I. How amiable are Thy tabernacles! How lovely! 

But the Hebrew is more personal: “How dear to my 
heart.” (Cowles.) Alexander says: “The tabernacle or tent 
Moses made in the wilderness, was*a type of any place where 
God is worshipped.” The plural, “dwellings” has reference to 
the subdivisions and appurtenances of the sanctury (as the 
courts, the holy place, the holy of Holies.) . 


II. The sanctuary is a place of rest and protection. 
Among the several nations of antiquity the temple dedicated 
to some idol divinity was the only safe place. Kings could 
not touch a victim when sheltered by his Gods. When the 
birds build their nests in the Mosques of Mecca they remain 
undisturbed. Herodotus 1, 159 is quoted in P. N. as saying 
that when Aristodicus disturbed the bird’s nests in the temple 
of Cumae, and took the young from them, a voice spoke out 
from the interior of the temple, “most villainous of men: 
how darest thou do such a thing as to drive away such as 


seek refuge in my temple?” 


III. The Sanctuary is a place of great spiritual enjoy- 
ment. (Psa. 84, 4.) 


IV. The true Saint of God will long for the sanctuary. 
The Psalmist says 84, 2: “My soul longeth even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh crieth out 
after the living God.” 


V. The blessedness of dwelling in the sanctuary of the 
Lord. “They will still be praising thee.” Ata camp meeting 
not long ago, one man remarked that for years he had lived 
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at Grumble corner, but had lately moved up to Thanksgiving 
street and he found the air purer there, the people more 
charming, the sunlight brighter, everything better. P. N. 


VI. Theinvitation. (Psa. 96, 8.) 
1. How we are to come? 
With an offering. 

2. What we are to do? 


Worship in the beauty of Holiness. 
STRENGTHENING THE HANDS—Neh. 2, 18. 


Nehemiah was cupbearer in the royal palace of Shusham 
in the reign of Artaxerxes. This king is supposed to have 
been the son of the Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, although 
there are several Persian kings that bear this name. Egypt 
was conquered and added to the Persian dominion during his 
reign. He began to reign 425 B.C. It was about this time 
in the world’s history that Pericles, the great Athenian states- 
man, was king.in Athens and was erecting the far famed 
Parthenon. Herodotus the father of history, was flourishing ; 
Socrates was teaching in the streets of Athens; the great 
decisive battles of Thermopylae and Marathon were soon 
afterwards fought. Nehemiah means “compassion of 
Jehovah.” There are three persons by this name mentioned 


in the scriptures. 
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I. Nehemiah the son of Azbuk. (Neh. 38,16.) He was 
ruler in Bethzur and assisted quite prominently in repairing 
the walls of Jerusalem. 


II. Nehemiah mentioned in Ezra 2,2; Neh. 7,7. He 
accompanied Zerubbabel on his first return from captivity. 


Ill. Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah (Neh. 1,1) and 
brother of Hannani(Neh. 7, 2). It is supposed that he was of 
priestly descent because his name appears at the head of a 
list of priests (Neh. 10, 1, 8). He was in all probability of 
the tribe of Judah and of the royal family of David. He 
was exceedingly wealthy and had a far reaching influence, 
He was also the leader in a great religious awakening. He 
was governor of Judea for twelve years and rebuilt Jerusalem. 
At the end of the twelve years he returned to Persia but was 
agained returned to Judea (431) when he led off in a great 
reformation. Observe, 


I. His position. Honored and distinguished. Some of 
the greatest intellects of the world have worshipped at the 
shrine of the true God. Jonathan Edwards was a great man. 
He was extremely radical in some respects yet the name of 
Jesus devoutly mentioned threw him into a transport of joy. 
John Knox, the faithful, was a master mind. The burst of 
his indignation is said to have made the queen shiver on the 
throne, yet this great man found his place like a little child 
at the feet of Jesus. 


II. Nehemiah loved his country. 
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When Hannani revealed to him that the walls of 
Jerusalem were broken down and the gates burned with fire, 
he sat down and wept and mourned and fasted and prayed. 


III. He was an enterprising man. 


He built up the city. A good man will have a desire to 
see his city prosperous. (Neh. 2, 5.) 


IV. He was not easily discouraged. 


The combined opposition of Sanballet and Tobiah and 
“Geshem, the Arabian. (Neh. 6, 2.) 


V. He-was a Philanthropist. 


He had a desire to colonize the people where they might 
enjoy better advantages. (Neh. 2, 5.) 


VI. His request of the people. 
Come let us build. (Neh. 2, 17.) 


VII. The necessity. 


1. The broken down wall. 


2. The people were defenseless. 


3. There were enemies around. 


VIII. Nehemiah showed the people the goodness of the 
Lord. (Neh. 2, 18.) 
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IX. Nehemiah acted deliberately. 
Viewed the walls by night. (Neh. 2, 12.) 
X. The people’s response. 


1. . United. Let:us build. 


bo 


They strengthened their hands. 
3. Their earnestness. (Neh. 4, 6.) 


THE BETTER COUNTRY—Heb. 11, 16. 


The Land of Canaan in the palmy days of its history 
was a glorious land—the land of promise and of high ex- 
pectations. The supreme desire to possess it animated the 
descendents of Jacob in all their varied wanderings in the 
wilderness. But the patriarchs and prophets valued the pros- 
pects of heaven still more. “But now they desire a better 
country that is'a heavenly. Wherefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God. For he hath prepared for them a 
city.” In the book of Revelation, says Cowles, it is positively 
stated, what in heaven the righteous shall be, what they shall 
do and what they shall enjoy. They shall be pure like God, 
etherial like angels, and forever happy. We are not to look 
for such a blessed abode in this life—not in the low grounded 
idea of materialism—not in the elysian fields of ancient seers 
and sages—not in the sensual paradise of Mahomet. (Seed 
Corn.) We must turn away from such vain imaginings to the 
spirit region of the Bible. “For eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man the 
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things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 
The future of the saint will be glorious. His visions are 
beatific. “Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil. For thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” Mountains, says a writer, 
may be exhausted of their wealth, mines and rivers of their 
diamonds and the ocean depths of their pearly gems—the 
caverns may cease to echo to the miner’s hammer and the 
pearl fisher’s song may no longer be heard coming over the 
restless deep; but the immutable promises of a future rest to 
the child of God are inexhaustible. 


Dr. Talmage relates a circumstance—a father and son 
among others were shipwrecked at sea. The father held on 
but the son after a while lost his hold in the rigging and was 
dashed down. The father supposed that he had gone down 
hopelessly under the wave. The next day the father was 
brought to shore in an exhausted state and laid on the bed in 
a fisherman’s hut but after many hours he regained conscious- 
ness and saw. lying beside him on the same bed his son. Oh! 
my friends what a glorious thing it will be to wake up at last 
and find our loved ones beside us. Coming up in the morn- 
ing light of the resurrection. Al] the loved ones alive forever- 
more. Nevermore to weep, nevermore to part, nevermore to 
die. The text speaks of a better country—of a tearless region 
of unsullied joy where the flowers of immortality bloom un- 
fadingly and forever. Oh! the serene and sunny scenes of 
that heavenly land! Infinitely beautiful beyond all human 
comprehension! The new Jerusalem immensely large, 12000 
furlongs each way. Its material most costly and most pre- 
cious. Its streets all golden. The river of life flowing from 
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under the throne, clear as crystal. The health giving tree of 
life on either side. The city that was never built by human 
wisdom nor yet hoary with the flight of ages. A city whose 
inhabitants can never be numbered for they are as countless 
as the sands on the seashore or the leaves in the mighty 
forests or the fleets of stars that cruise up and down yonder 
shoreless ocean of the heavens. No tear-stained cheek shall 
ever look on the glory of that scene. “For God himself shall 
Wipe away all tears from their eyes and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain.” Heaven is a better country. © 


I. Because of its vastness. Heaven is both a state and 
locality. (Isa. 38,17; John 14, 2; Luke f7coTe) 


II. Because of a better climate. 
The inhabitants shall not say, I am sick. (Isa. 33, 24.) 
III. Because of the society. 


The apostle says: “Ye are come to Mt. Zion and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first born which are written in heaven and to 
the judge of all and to the spirits of the just made perfect.” 
(Heb. 11, 22.) 


IV. Because all have a right there. 


“Blessed are they that do his commandments that they 
may have a right to the tree of life and may enter in through 
the gates into the city.” (Rey. 22, 14.) 
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V. Because it is an inheritance. (1 Pet. 1, 4.) 
VI. Because of its enjoyments. 
1. His presence. (Psa. 16, 11.) 


2. The society of glorified ones. (1 Cor. 13, 12.) 


THE END. 
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